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PROFESSOR TORREY’S investigation of the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah is too well known to American theologians to require 
a recapitulation of its results in this place. Suffice it to say that 
some further study of Ezra and Nehemiah has served to con- 
vince me of the complexity of the critical problems before us. 
What I have to say now is offered with all modesty, and not as 
the whole of the truth which I think one may hope to arrive at, 
nor as either free from error or the sum-total of the results which 
my own methods have enabled me to attain. Nor have I the 
time to imitate the exhaustiveness of a doctoral dissertation; I 
can only indicate certain points on which my attention has been 
fixed, not, as I hope, without some valuable results. Working 
under an impulse received from Winckler, but otherwise in 
almost complete independence of him, I have found in numerous 
parts of the Old Testament traces of underlying narratives which 
have been, partly through corruption of the text, partly under 
the influence of faulty historical theories, largely transformed in 
early times by Hebrew narrators. A similar remark applies to 
parts of the prophetic writings. There is, I think, consider- 
able evidence (but depending entirely on the soundness of my 
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text-critical methods’) to show that the North Arabian populations 
exercised a long-continued oppression on the people of the old 
kingdom of Judah, and from time to time carried numbers of them 
into captivity, and that these captivities have been confounded 
with the captivities which, as all agree, took place by order of 
the king of Babylon, and are known collectively as the Babylo- 
nian captivity. One of the names by which the people which 
took the lead in this oppression of the Judahites is called is 
Jerahmeelites, and it so happens that no name has, if I see aright, 
suffered so many transformations, partly by ordinary textual 
corruption and partly by popular distortion, as 5xam “Jerah- 
me’el.” One of these transformations is 255 (Caleb) ; another 
is 522 (Babel). In Ps. 137:1, 8, $22 should, I hold, undoubt- 
edly be corrected into saan; this is only one of many emen- 
dations, most of which approach certainty, which have forced 
themselves upon me in this psalm, and which will, as soon as 
opportunity allows, be printed in one or another form; similarly 
in Mic. 4:10, for ‘thou shalt come unto Babel,” I read “thou 
shalt come unto Jerahmeel.” Now, I greatly fear that under the 
stories of the return of Jewish captives, first under Zerubbabel 
and then under Ezra, there lie narratives of the return of Jewish 
captives from Jerahmeel; I fear, too, that the name ‘Zerubbabel 
itself, which I cannot now turn aside to criticise, has sustained a 
serious alteration. This was suggested to me first of all by the 
large number of ethnic names, belonging to the Negeb, which, 
under transparent disguises, appear in the lists of names in Ezra 
and Nehemiah. Now, of course, I allow that during the regal 
period, especially toward its close, the Jerahmeelite element in 
the population of Judah either increased very much or, at any 
rate, became much more prominent and influential ; for this, too, 
can be proved from the proper names. But I own that I am 
startled in the highest degree by the abundance of names which, 
taken in groups, are not fully explicable except as disguised and 
distorted ethnics. Another concession I am, of course, ready to 


*I cannot profess to feel any doubt as to the soundness of these methods; indeed, 
the important exegetical and historical results are too considerable to allow a funda- 
mental skepticism. 
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make. It is quite conceivable that large numbers of the exiles 
carried to the Babylon on the Euphrates might be of Jerahmeel- 
ite extraction, though of Jewish nationality (if the word may for 
shortness be admitted). Still, a growing familiarity with the 
names recorded in the lists leads me to question the soundness 
of this explanation of the phenomena. Instead of beginning 
with Ezra, chap. 2, I would ask leave to turn on to Ezra, chap. 8. 
In vs. 15 we read that Ezra gathered together a number of 
priests and laymen (many belonging to families whose names 
have North Arabian affinities) to ‘‘the river that runs to Ahava,” 
beside which he encamped three days, reviewing the people, and 
finding to his dismay that there were no “sons of Levi.” So far 
as I am aware, no plausible explanation of RIIN">R NIN ATI 
(vs. 15) and NIN "WIN (vs. 21) has yet been offered. I take 
it to have come out of 5Xam “h “the mountain(s) of Jerah- 
meel;” 58% NIM and NIN represent two mutilated forms of 
bearer, viz., 872M and NM. Then Ezra says that he sent for 
Eliezer, for Ariel, for Shemaiah, and for Elnathan, and for Jarib, 
and for Elnathan, and for Nathan, and for Zechariah, and for 
Meshullam, chief men; also for Joiarib, and for Elnathan, who 
were instructors; and that he gave them a charge to Iddo the 
chief at the place Casiphia, and put words in their mouth to say 
to Iddo, his brother(?), the Nethinim, at the place Casiphia, 
that they should bring us ministers for the house of our God 
(vss. 16,17). All these names are ethnics by origin. The first, 
indeed, is not as transparent as the rest, but since the first Elie- 
zer is the brother of Gershom (from the tribal name 073, W3, or 
73), and the first Eleazar is the son of Aharon (= Jerahmeel, ¢/. 
Ahava) and Elisheba, we need not hesitate to regard the Eliezer 
of Ezra 8:16 as of ethnic origin. Ariel is no doubt Jerahmeel. 
Shemaiah comes from Shema or Shebain the Negeb. Elnathan 
is a variation on Nethaniah, which is an altered form (note the 
reflex action of m) of the ethnic Ethani. Jarib and Joiarib are 
probably from ‘Arabi. Zechariah is probably from Zarhi. 
Meshullam comes either from Ishmael or (better) from Salma. 
m°2"37 should probably be Ya"J2 “ Benjamin ;” if so, there had 
been a strong infusion of North Arabian blood in Benjamin. 
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The key to DIPMNM N"BOS is furnished by Gen. 12:6, pow pips, 
commonly rendered “the place of Shechem,” but really a trans- 
formation of oNany Dw> “Cusham-jerahmeel.” (The under- 
lying narratives in ‘Genesis have sustained a very thorough 
transformation.) Casiphia, of which the two latest explanations 
are Se and Opis-Seleucia-Ctesiphon,3 is really non-exist- 
; DIPOMN'BOD = ONAN owe. 

ee now, without pausing longer on vss. 18, Ig than to point 
out that 550 ws is probably a corruption of "5[ 1D] (Issachar ; 
cf. 1 Chron. 26:5), let me proceed at once to the Nethinim. 
The ordinary view respecting the class of persons thus designated 
is in accordance with the statement in vs. 20, ‘‘of the Nethinim, 
whom David and the princes had given for the service of the 
Levites ;” 2.¢., that the Nethinim were descendants of the foreign 


captives of war assigned by David to the temple as éepédovdor+ 
(cf. Josh. 9: 23,27). And it so happens that in Ezek. 44:7 the 
prophet actually refers to the services of foreigners in the most 
sacred rites as an established custom in the temple at Jerusalem. 
The passage is no doubt variously explained. Robertson Smith 
finds a reference to the Cherethite and Pelethite janissaries ;5 


Cornill, to helots like the Gibeonites who were hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. It is usual to identify them with the 
Nethinim, though Kraetzschmar conscientiously points out that 
the word “‘Nethinim” is not yet in use. If all this is right, it is 
most extraordinary to find what an entirely new phase in the 
history of these éepédovAor comes before us in Ezra and Nehemiah. 
It is of their free choice that a number of ‘the Nethinim” join 
the band of exiles which goes up with Ezra to Jerusalem (Ezra 
8:17), and though the Nethinim do not figure as signatories to 
the great ‘‘covenant” (the “singers’’ and ‘“doorkeepers”’ are in 
the same position), they do join with their “brethren” in a 


2 HALEVY, Journal asiatigue, July-August, 1900. 
3 WINCKLER, Altoriental. Forschungen, zweite Reihe, Vol. III, pp. 5009 ff. 


4JosEPH JAcoBs’ theory, Studies in Biblical Archeology, 1894, pp. 114 ff., that 
the Nethinim were the children of the 4edeshoth attached to the temple before the 
exile, is too dreadful. 


5 Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2d ed., p. 262. 
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solemn oath to walk in God’s law and to preserve the purity of 
the race (Neh. 10:28 ff.). They also have a residence in Jeru- 
salem which serves as a well-known point in topographical 
descriptions (Neh. 3:31), and they share immunity from tax- 
ation with the priests and Levites (Ezra 7:24). 

Now, it is not to be denied that, on the authority of Ezekiel, 
foreign ministrants were employed in the lower parts of the sac- 
rificial rites. It is not, however, certain that Ezekiel really dwelt 
on the want of circumcision on the part of the temple assistants 
Not improbably, as again and again in chap. 32, ba) (“uncir- 
cumcised”) is a scribe’s error for [* }>xorn (Jerahmeelite). 
For, though MT is confirmed by LXX, I cannot persuade myself 
that ‘‘uncircumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh’’ is pos- 
sible as applied to these foreigners (Jer. 4: 4 is plainly different). 
The case is by no means as clear as in chap. 32 and in other 
parts of the Old Testament, for applying this key to the passage 
involves supposing that a later editor has dealt rather freely with 
the corrupt text before him. But there are many proofs that 
later editors did often deal rather freely. ‘Not improbably,” 
therefore, the true text of 44:9a is: 


“be eis ed co) “barry cs jacd> TT TR aR TD 
+ Pins “Opa 

Thus saith Adonai Yahweh, No foreigner, Jerahmeelite or Cushite, shall 
enter my sanctuary. 

That “Jerahmeel” and “Cush” were names of tribes and 
districts in North Arabia, on the southern border of Palestine, I 
need not stay to prove. I will also add, without taking up a 
controversial attitude toward the friends of older theories, that 
the so-called Cherethites (or Carites) and Pelethites (or D'S" 
“runners” ) are simply Rehobothites and Zarephathites, 2. ¢., 
natives (or descendants of natives) of two great centers of 
Jerahmeelite population—Rehoboth and Zarephath. It is very 
conceivable that a prophet like Ezekiel would strongly object to 
the practice of having a foreign bodyguard for the king and 
foreign slaves for the authorized native ministers of the temple. 
But there is a large amount of evidence from the proper names 
tending to show that from the very first there was a strong 
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Jerahmeelite element in the population of Judah (and even of 
Israel), and that it became more prominent and influential in 
Judah in the later reigns. We must, therefore, distinguish 
between Jewish Jerahmeelites and Jerahmeelites who remained 
outside the civil and religious community. And my conten- 
tion is that the Nethinim were true Jewish Jerahmeelites, who 
had as good a right as any other families and groups on the 
list (see Ezra 2:58 f.; Neh. 7:60 f.) to call themselves “of 
Israel.” 

There is much of the greatest interest that might be said 
about Jewish Jerahmeelites, but I omit it, because I would rather 
confine myself to one or two definite points. The chronicler’s 
etymology of Nethinim must unfortunately be given up; like 
Nathan, Nethaneel, Nethaniah, it is simply a disguise of the 
ethnic Ethant. Ethan the Ezrahite, whose wisdom was sur- 
passed by Solomon, was, of course, a Jerahmeelite (see 1 Kings 
4:31 [5:11], “ne Mahol” = “bn Jerahmeel”). Ethan, ben 
Kishi or Kushaiah, who, according to 1 Chron. 6:44 [29]; 15: 
17, 19, was the eponym of one of the families of hereditary 
musicians and singers, was, as his name implies, a North Arabian 
Cushite. How fundamentally North Arabian by origin the 
Levites, as known to the chronicler, were, is apparent from their 
names, and though we may say “as known to the chronicler,” 
yet we cannot doubt that throughout their history the Levite 
tribe was of North Arabian affinities; there is perhaps no better 
evidence of this than Judg., chap. 17, as soon as one’s eyes are 
open to the perfectly regular and yet startling errors of the 
scribes (vs. 7 is fundamentally wrong, but the scribe kindly lets 
us see underneath his error).° 

But, someone may ask, have you not forgotten the undesigned 
confirmation of the ordinary account of the “ Nethinim”’ fur- 
nished by the title -vadw "79 "22, which the English version 
naively renders “the children of Solomon’s servants”? Whether 
we take as our guide Ezra 2:55 (cf Neh. 11:3), where the dné 
‘abdé Selomoh are distinguished from the Nethinim, or Ezra 


6 Possibly some other opportunity may offer of discussing Judg., chaps. 17, 18, 
from an unfortunately rather new point of view. 
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2:70 (cf. Neh. 11:21), where “ Nethinim” is used as a compre- 
hensive title, it is plain that the bné ‘abdé Selomoh were the 
descendants of slaves assigned to the temple at an early pre- 
exilic period. So it may seem, but the easiest and simplest of 
the current theories require to be reéxamined in the light of a 
keener criticism of the text. There is good reason to think that 
the words a and "20, z.é., ‘North Arabia, North Arabian,” 
have again and again been miswritten in the Old Testament texts. 
DIN Tay (‘“Obed-edom) is not ‘worshiper of Edom(!),” but a cor- 
ruption of DIN 2°39 ‘Arab-edom, or perhaps DN 379 ‘Arab-aram 
(where D°8 ‘Aram, as often, is a popular abbreviation and distor- 
tion of dan). sad, too, has now and then been misread. 
One case has been noticed by Wellhausen (“the curtains of 
yradw,” Cant. 1:5); some other cases which I could mention I 
reserve, and simply add that the nomad tribe vad, connected 
with the Nabatzans, is represented in the Old Testament by the 
proper names a2, Nio>wD, yindw. The phrase “Tad “23 
mabw should rather be mabip "3 "33 “the people of Salmzan 
Arabia.” That the Salmzans should be merged in the Ethanites 
was only possible after the term "JN had become recoined as 
"JM3 ; originally the two groups were, of course, distinct. And 
what were these Ethanites and Salmzans? Why, they were 
singers. But if 1 goa step farther in this direction, I shall be 
landed in a far-reaching discussion of the “minor psalters,’’ and 
this would require a special article to itself. It is true the 
D-s"M or depddSovAor are separated from the “singers” (D™"w72, 
iepdadrat) in Ezra, chap. 2; Neh., chap. 7; 1 Esd., chap. 5, by 
the D™9w or Ovpwpof. But surely there is some mistake here. 
Were not the so-called OW originally the Ov, 7. ¢., a divi- 
sion of the same class as the D™MWA? See 1 Chron. 15: 18-21, 
where certainly the so-called ‘‘doorkeepers” are employed in 
the service of song (Hamoth here is simply a corruption of 
n>), cf. a parallel case in Ps. 26:4, and Sheminith of Shemi- 
ramoth). If the prefixed "33 makes this doubtful, we must 
regard D™3D as a corrupt ethnic, perhaps D™MOR = OWS. 
How natural it was to confound the Ethanites (Nethinim) 
and the dné ‘arab-salmah is shown by the circumstance that in 
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Ezra 2:46 (= Neh. 7: 48) the "Saw "22, or rather "aw “02, 
are included among the O°°M3 (= Ethanites). Another dis- 
guise of the same ethnic seems to have been padw, and this we 
find as a family name of the D™PWM "3 (Ezra 2:42; Neh. 
7:45; of. Ezra 10:24). 

I would now attempt to throw a little light on a mysterious 
passage in Neh. 3:26. Guthe’s comment in the Sacred Books of 
the Old Testament (edited by Haupt) is: 

The first part of this verse evidently gives a passing remark upon Ophel 
(cf. 11:21). But as Ophel is not mentioned before vs. 27, the remark should 
not come until after that. The improper place of the notice confirms the 
impression, made by its contents, that it was not a part of the original text. 
The second part of the verse, on the other hand, is the continuation of vs. 254. 


I think that I can explain the cause of the insertion of the 
gloss respecting the residence of the “‘ Nethinim.” In Neh. 3:25 
we read that “ Palal, ben Uzai, | repaired | over against the corner 
of the town which juts out from the upper q>an ms, (and) 
which belongs to the court of the prison.” This pan ms is 
explained by Bertheau-Ryssel as not the house in which the king 
lived (or formerly lived), but a government building close to the 


area of the temple. I incline to doubt this. As not infrequently, 
pan seems to be here a corruption of Sao. Now, the 
Ethanites, as we have seen, were Jerahmeelites. In vs. 31 we 
are told that “ Malchiah? (= Jerahmeel), "B°8i3"72, repaired 
pos) pn maw.” What is the meaning of “p(SN and 
pts"? Our books find no difficulty. One who is "5"Sm j2 
is a member of the guild of goldsmiths (Perles, however,® money- 
changers), and the m755" are the merchants. I am afraid this is 
not right. “5 °SM is a corruption of "MES "ZX or OM] “Zare- 
phathite,” “Zarephathites,” and 0°55" of O° Nam “ Jerahmeel- 
ites.” In vs. 31 ‘“‘ Ethanites” (Nethinim!) and “ Jerahmeelites”’ 
(vokélim) are synonymous terms. The gloss in vs. 26 communi- 
cates the information that the Ethanites (or Jerahmeelites) dwelt 
in Ophel. Whether this gloss is accurate or not, as applied to 
“the upper house of the Jerahmeelites,” is not my concern. I 

7 The final ™ is purely an afformative ; "2570 is a mutilated and corrupt form of 


“Seon. 
8 Analekten zur Texthritik des Alten Testamentes, 1895, p. 70. 
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have only sought to explain how and why it came to be inserted 
(in the margin). 

Close by Malchiah, the so-called ‘‘goldsmith’s son,” but 
rather the ‘‘Zarephathite,” I find several other interesting names, 
and among them "35. This is commonly explained “ neigh- 
bor of Yahweh,” or “ Yahweh dwells { with us] ;’”’ Nestle, however, 
suspects that it is a synonym of F3M3 “Yahweh has given(?).” 
I fear neither view will hold its ground. So many of the names 
in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah are ethnics that we can hardly 
interpret DW (= Maw, Neh. 12:13) differently. Most 
probably it has arisen by transposition of letters out of "30D 
“Cushan,” which in Hab. 3:7 (emended text) is parallel to On 
(a district in the Negeb, as several names suggest) and Missur 
(7. e., Winckler’s North Arabian land of Musri) ; it is no doubt 
the North Arabian Cush, which, together with Musri, according 
to Winckler, formed the region called Meluhha. At what date 
Shemaiah’s family came from Cush or Cushan is not a question 
that we can answer. Suffice it that Shemaiah, whose own name 
suggests a family connection with Shema = Sheba = Beer- 
sheba(?), was one of the many Jews accepted in the late period 
as ‘of Israel,” and yet of North Arabian affinities. 

There were Jerahmeelites and Jerahmeelites, and so there 
were Cushites and Cushites. From the very first Israel felt at 
once an attraction toward and a repulsion from the Jerahmeelites. 
It was a widespread race, and the branches of the race had dif- 
ferent sympathies and even occupations (e. g., “Amalekites”’ is 
but a disguise of ‘Jerahmeelites’”’). Amos (9:7) shows no 
friendliness toward the Cushites, and the great Isaiah directs his 
one personal invective against a Cushite. 

Is this really so? it may be asked. It is so, indeed, if I may 
be allowed to speak quite frankly, and may be excused for 
affecting to think that textual criticism is now in the same stage 
as it was twenty years ago. The passage I now turn to is one 
which has furnished the theme of a long, learned, and authorita- 
tive article by that much-respected veteran, Professor Kamp- 
hausen, of Bonn. I have not the time to follow the somewhat 
trying example which he has set. I cannot give the respectful 
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mention which is due to the printed opinions of fellow-scholars, 
The editors, however, have asked me to send what I can, and they 
well know that this is not the measure of what I would. I must, 
therefore, reluctantly seem to be much more self-centered than 
I really am. It would be a sincere pleasure to me to exchange 
views on paper with older or younger colleagues (alas! there are 
few of the older ones left), but I have not much more free time. 
I have read Professor Kamphausen’s article,? but the only point 
on which he (and Dillmann-Kittel) has convinced me relates 
to the inferred exile of ‘“‘Shebna,” which it is certainly easier to 
ascribe to the will of Hezekiah than to that of an Assyrian king. 
Looking at the whole passage (Isa. 22: 15-18) I] am more struck 
than ever with its difficulty, and I am confident that the only 
remedy is the application of those text-critical methods which 
have already (if I may be allowed to say so) cleared up with a 
near approximation to certainty not a few “hopelessly (!) cor- 
rupt”’ passages. The meaning of the name NISW, however, need 
not any longer perplex us. The key to it (and to the names 
sT"IIW and FWI5W) is to be found in the phrase FM OTR, 
upon which Man">y “wR NIaw~>y [58] is a gloss; more 
strictly, however, the gloss relates to the word which probably 
underlies j3057, 7. ¢., we must correct j20¢1 into “U3 (this) 
Cushanite.” The glossator identifies the arrogant North Arabian 
politician, who had presumed to consider himself a fixture in 
Jerusalem, with NI2W or (2 Kings 18:18, 26) 3a, who is 
elsewhere, in a famous narrative, called "EON (E. V., ‘‘the 
scribe’). My conjecture is that this North Arabian had come 
to Jerusalem in consequence of an embassy which Hezekiah 
appears to have sent to Pir’u, king of Musri in North Arabia, to 
whom Hanunu, king of Gaza, had fled for refuge’ (Pir’u sar 
Musuri, in Sargon’s Khorsabad inscription, 1. 27; cf Winckler’s 
“‘Musri, Melubba, Ma‘in” in Mittheilungen der Vorderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft). He was known to Isaiah as “this Cushanite,” who 
was perpetually advocating a close alliance with ODO", con- 
trary to the spirit of Yahweh’s religion, and without seeking 


9“Tsaiah’s Prophecy against the Major Domo,” in AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
THEOLOGY, January, 1901. 


1° Cf. Isaiah (Hebrew text, with notes) in Sacred Books of the Old Testament, p. 102, 
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Isaiah’s counsel. Probably, however, he bore the name of "J5W 
or 7D among the people of Jerusalem at large; FAW (NID) 
is a mutilation of the latter form. He was probably also known 
as “Mp HiT “the Zarephathite ;” 2. ¢., “Zarephath which belongs 
to Missur” (in 1 Kings 17:9 read —“"z2d WN MMD"Z) was his 
North Arabian home. When the narrative in 2 Kings 18:17 ff. 
(= Isa. 36:2 ff.) was composed, it was still remembered that 
three Judahite statesmen had been prominent in the great crisis 
of affairs; they were known as Eliakim ben Hilkiah, Shebnah(?) 
‘572, and Joah ben Asaph. The word "B°3M “the Zare- 
phathite” (cf Neh. 3:31, referred to above), however, had 
become corrupted into "BOM, just as in Neh. 7:57 ME" has 
become corrupted into MBO (but Ezra 2:55, M"BOM). It was 
therefore assumed that Shebnah(?) had held the office of 
“scribe” or “secretary,” whereas really, as the gloss in Isa. 
22:15 states, he had been “steward of the palace.” 

Isaiah denounces ‘this Cushanite,”’ for so he persists in calling 
the intruder, as he denounced the native politicians who had 
advocated an alliance with O™X%2. The passage seems to be 
alluded to in Ps. 52, where, in my opinion, it is mot a native 
Jewish tyrant who is referred to, and where in like manner the 
offénder is threatened with violent removal. I cannot, however, 
now satisfy myself that the words in Isa. 22:17, 18 between 
spolun and 0" are correct; the phraseology, as commonly 
explained (and I know of no better explanation), is most improb- 
able. Marti only questions the words between "33 and F523, 
but this, it seems to me, is too moderate. Far be it from me to 
say that the passage can be restored with certainty, but experi- 
ence of the ways of the scribes leads me to suspect that either 
Jude or M>udo covers over SNM, and I am confirmed in 
this view by the discovery (as I think it) of swam in Ps. 
52:36 (underneath 58 0M). I think, too, that Muy FoI 735 
is also probably an editorial attempt to make sure of another 
corruption (partly characterized by dittography) of baam. 
In vs. 18 I also suspect corruptions of the same much misunder- 
stood and misread word in the enigmatical ""75 and in Man" 
Oo"; the latter phrase is especially suggestive of an original 
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pean. As to MBIX FIPS" ws, I think that the scribe had 
before him only one word, and that, not understanding it, he 
has written it in three forms. That word was probably mes. 
There is considerable probability in the view that 5S ( Safon) 
or {BX (Safan) was the name of a district in the Negeb, whence 
the clan-name "IB¥ (cf Joel 2:20 "SEEM, 7. ¢., perhaps “the 
North Arabian invader), which became t72Bx. There are also 
several passages where 1EX is generally rendered “north,” but 
should not improbably be treated as the name of a district. 
Uv, too, I take to be, not = “rock-badger” (alas for totem- 
ism !), but a modification of x. I would therefore, hesitatingly, 
read vss. 17, 18 thus: 


MVM TaD SNATT PINON TIES Swan Fw MT Ta 
Spy ma pop yrisa map mast 


Behold, Yahweh is about to hurl thee, O Jerahmeel, to Saf6n, to the land 
of Jerahmeel. There shalt thou die, and there shall be thy glorious sepulcher, 
thou shame of thy master’s house. 


It will be seen that I have emended miaav2 ‘chariots (of)” 
into MASP ‘“‘sepulcher (of).” The gain seems to me manifest. 
I have no right to burden Isaiah with the imputation which the 
common explanation implies. 

Such is all that I have to say at present on the numerous 
difficult passages referred to. The editors’ hospitality encour- 
ages me to hope that readers will at least try to go some way 
with me, and that they will at any rate not extend to me the 
treatment which I have had from some critical daws in England. 
It is hard for anyone to escape making mistakes, but critics too 
often miss their chief function, which is to appreciate, and not 
to depreciate, new truth. From a diametrically opposite point 
of view, critics cannot, of course, help using damnatory language, 
but the wise critic is he who can quickly enlarge his point of 
view, and easily assimilate new elements, new facts. The tradi- 
tion which has come down to us has already been tried and found 
wanting in so many points that we need not be surprised at the 
discovery that much more of it is due to arbitrary conjectures of 
the ancients than we had supposed. 





SOME LIGHTS ON THE BRITISH IDEALISTIC MOVE- 
MENT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By R. M. WENLEY, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

In a review of the late Dr. John Caird’s Fundamental Ideas of 
Christianity, contributed to a former issue of this JourNat (April, 
1900), a promise was made to consider at greater length the move- 
ment represented chiefly by this author and by his brother, Dr. 
Edward Caird, his associate for twenty-eight years on the staff of 
the University of Glasgow. At the outset, I recognize fully the 
tendency of the pupil to idealize masters who swayed him dur- 
ing his most plastic period, and to exaggerate their influence, 
in so far, at all events, as concerns its extension beyond the 
circle of those with whom they came into intimate contact. But 
forewarned is forearmed ; and accordingly, by way of reinfor- 
cing my own judgment, I cite two unprejudiced witnesses. Ina 
leading article, printed the week after John Caird’s death, the 
London Spectator, a paper little given to undue enthusiasm and 
critical in its attitude toward the Scoto-Oxonian idealism, com- 
mented as follows: 

While the civilized world resounds with the news of the death of Bis- 
marck, the passing away almost at the same time of Principal Caird is com- 
paratively unnoticed, and yet it may well be doubted whether the actual 
positive influence on mankind of the great statesman was so potent as the 
Scottish divine. The work and career of a statesman are constantly blazoned 
before the eyes of all men ; the thinker works in his study unseen; and so, while 
all the world is talking of Bismarck, only a few are talking of the late Dr. Caird, 
whose mind was nevertheless engrossed in the highest themes to which man- 
kind can address itself. Scotland has been more obviously influenced in her 
thought by the Cairds than has any other country of our time by any two men, or 
than has Scotland herself during the present century by any other thinker.* Chal- 
mers produced a great influence in Scotland, but not as a thinker ; for, organ- 
izer, reformer, statesman, as he was, Chalmers was not a great thinker. The 
Cairds, on the contrary, have been perhaps the most striking intellects Scot- 
land has brought forth in our century — striking, we mean, as regards 

* The italics are mine. 
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speculative thought. The more powerful thinker of the two, Dr. Edward Caird, 
successor of Jowett at Balliol, happily survives his less original, but still 
finely endowed, brother. His examination of the Kantian philosophy is one 
of the two or three original philosophical works that Great Britain has given 
to the world during the latter half of this century. It is a work which, 
regarded from the side of critical analysis or of a suggested constructive 
metaphysic, is worthy to stand in the front rank of all but the very foremost 
treatises on philosophy. To John Caird, however, the problem of philosophy 
was more urgent from another aspect. To his mind the fundamental prob- 
lem was to relate philosophic thinking to religion, and especially to Chris- 
tianity. 

More recently,” in a review of John Caird’s Fundamental Ideas 
of Christianity, with its accompanying “ Memoir” of the author by 
Dr. Edward Caird, Professor Iverach, of Aberdeen, to whom 
the Glasgow group has always been under a certain suspicion, 
writes thus: 


A book which unites these distinguished brothers and places them once 
more side by side, though death rolls between, must be a welcome book to 
all who have felt their influence. What student of philosophy is there that 
has not fallen under their influence ?3 Nay, whether students of philosophy 


2 The Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature, March, 1900, 
pp. 146 ff. 

3It would occupy too much space to give anything in the nature of a detailed list 
of the authors and teachers (with their works) who have been influenced, positively or 
negatively, by this movement, or who have contributed to its extension. The follow- 
ing selection contains, possibly, the most prominent men and, although far from com- 
plete, may serve to illustrate at once the strength and the extent of the movement: 
I. In philosophy: (1) The Scottish (chiefly Glasgow) and the Anglo-Scottish (chiefly 
Oxford) groups: the late Professors T. H. Green and William Wallace, the late 
Rev. Edwin Wallace, Arnold Toynbee, and R. L. Nettleship — all at Oxford ; the late 
B. F. C. Costelloe (Glasgow and Oxford); Professors Edward Caird, A. C. Bradley, 
John MacCunn (Liverpool)—all at Glasgow and Oxford; Professors Adamson, 
Jones, and Smart—all at Glasgow; Professors Muirhead (Birmingham) and Ker 
(London)—both at Glasgow and Oxford; Professors Ritchie (St. Andrews) and 
Sorley (Aberdeen, now Cambridge); Professor Mackenzie (Cardiff)— Glasgow and 
Cambridge; Professors A. S. Pringle-Pattison (Edinburgh) and S. Alexander (Man- 
chester); Messrs. B. Bosanquet, F. H. Bradley, L. T. Hobhouse, R. B. Haldane, 
W. H. Fairbrother— all at Oxford; Messrs. John Adams, W. A. Watt, and W. S. 
M’Kechnie —all at Glasgow; Mr. J. Ellis McTaggart (Cambridge); Professors M. W. 
M’Callum and F. Anderson (Glasgow and University of Sydney, N.S. W.). (2) The 
Scoto-American group: the late Professors G. S. Morris (University of Michigan) 
and J. G. A. Dow (Glasgow and University of South Dakota); Dr. W. T. Harris and 
his associates in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy; Professors John Watson and 
J. Cappon (Glasgow and Queen’s University, Canada); Professor Dyde (Queen’s 
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or not, few men of our generation have escaped their influence. It has 
spread far and wide, has permeated art, science, literature, and theology. 
Owing very much to them, idealism has become the dominant philosophy in 
England, Scotland, and America. When they began their work, it needed 
courage for a man to profess to be an idealist, now it takes some courage to 
profess anything else. Idealism has captured most of the philosophic chairs 
in our Scottish universities, and its familiar phraseology is heard in our 
sermons. 


The landmarks of the movement ought to be mentioned, 
for dates are not unimportant. As noted already, Dr. James 
Hutchison Stirling (Zhe Secret of Hegel, 1865) was the pioneer, 
although James Frederick Ferrier, professor of moral philosophy 
at St. Andrews (1845-64), merits mention; for had he been 
spared, possibly had he received a chair in the larger University 
of Edinburgh, he would certainly have given new direction to 


University, Canada); Professors Howison (California), Royce (Harvard), Sterrett 
(Washington), Dewey (Chicago), Seth and Schurman (Edinburgh and Cornell), McGil- 
livary (Cornell), Mézes (Texas), Caldwell (Edinburgh and Northwestern), Smith (Edin- 
burgh and Lake Forest). II. In theology: The philosophico-theological group (chiefly 
Glasgow): the late Principal Caird ; the late Rev. Drs. W. Mackintosh and E. B. Spiers ; 
Professors J. Orr (Glasgow), Allan Menzies and John Herkless (St. Andrews), J. Pat- 
rick (Edinburgh), R. Mackintosh (Manchester), James Denney (Glasgow), T. B. Kil- 
patrick (Winnipeg, Manitoba); Principal Patrick (Winnipeg); Rev. Drs. G. Matheson 
(Edinburgh), C. Campbell (Dundee), J. Lindsay (Kilmarnock), J. Kidd (Glasgow), F. 
Ferguson (Glasgow), and D. W. Forrest (Skelmorlie); Rev. Messrs. A. Robinson 
(Crieff) and Garvie (Montrose)—all the foregoing being Glasgow graduates; Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn (Mansfield College, Oxford), Rev. C. F. D’Arcy (Dublin), the Lux 
Mundi men. It is to be remembered of course, that many of my friends and 
acquaintances just mentioned —and doubtless the same holds of others unknown to 
me personally — would, like myself, refuse to be ticketed as members of “a school.” 
But that one and all have been affected by the tendencies represented cannot be 
denied. It may be of interest to note here, further, the following passage from Pro- 
fessor A. Campbell Fraser’s Thomas Reid (in the “ Famous Scots” series): “ Glasgow 
is in fact associated with almost all the names that adorn the literature of philosophy 
in Scotland in the last century and in this” (p. 74). (Hume is the great exception.) 
Witness Gerschom Carmichael, Francis Hutcheson, George Jardine, Archibald Alison, 
Adam Smith, Thomas Reid, Francis Jeffrey, John Gibson Lockhart, James Myine, 
Dugald Stewart, “Christopher North,” Sir William Hamilton, W. G. Sellar, Sir 
Alexander Grant, John Muir, John Veitch, James McCosh, Henry Calderwood, John 
Nichol, William Cunningham, Robert Flint, and Professor Fraser himself —all of 
whom either studied or taught at the University of Glasgow; and now this widespread 
idealistic movement. It is noteworthy, finally, that the earliest protagonist of this 
movement, the eminent Dr. James Hutchison Stirling (7he Secret of Hegel, 1865), is 
also a student of Glasgow origin. 
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Scottish philosophical teaching.* In 1866 Dr. Edward Caird 
assumed the professorship of moral philosophy at Glasgow, and 
thus began his intimate association with his brother John, who had 
been elected professor of divinity in 1861, and who became prin- 
cipal in 1873. From this period onward we must find the chief 
events in the publication of books. Of these the most notable 
are probably as follows: Wallace’s The Logic of Hegel, translated 
from the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences,” with Pro- 
legomena (1874); Edward Caird’s A Critical Account of the 
Philosophy of Kant, with an Historical Introduction (1877); Green's 
“Introduction” to his edition of Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature (1878); Adamson’s “Shaw Lectures” On the Philosophy 
of Kant (1879); John Caird’s Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion (1880); Watson’s Kant and His English Critics (1881), 
important because the first work of the second generation, so to 
speak—the generation of pupils, to attract widespread atten- 
tion; Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics (1883), notable, not only 
in itself, but because it strikes the ‘ethics without dogma or 
theology” note so strongly repeated later by a group of the 
younger men. These were followed by a flood of works which 
testified to the force of the movement, and to the skill and influ- 
ence of its leaders in their capacity as teachers. Here we have the 
books of the discipleship period, which seems to be on the wane 
today. It may be added in passing that the earliest signs of a 
similar tendency in the United States date from the inception 
of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy (1867), and from the late 
C. C. Everett’s Science of Thought (1869). 

In theology the symptoms were more sporadic, mainly because 
all teachers of this subject occupying positions of prestige in 
Great Britain were, and still are, bound by the confessional 
restrictions imposed by the national churches of England and 
Scotland.’ The following extracts from a prospectus prefixed to 
the first volume of the English translation of Keim’s History of 
Jesus of Nazara (1873) show how the wind was blowing : 


4 Ferrier’s visit to Germany fell in 1834, when he undoubtedly became acquainted 
with the Hegelian system. 

5The institution of the “Gifford Lectureships” at the four Scottish universities 
has done something to relieve this situation. 
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A good deal has been already effected in the way of translating foreign 
theological literature, a series of works from the pens of Hengstenberg, 
Haevernick, Delitzsch, Keil, and others of the same school, having of late 
years been published in English, but, as the names of the authors just men- 
tioned will at once suggest to those conversant with the subject, the tendency 
of these works is for the most part conservative. It is a theological litera- 
ture of a more independent character, less biassed by dogmatical preposses- 
sions, a literature which is represented by such works as those of Ewald, 
Hupfeld, F. C. Baur, Zeller, Rothe, Keim, Schrader, Hausrath, Néldeke, 
Pfleiderer, etc., in Germany, and by those of Kuenen, Scholten, and others, 
in Holland, that it is desirable to render accessible to English readers who 
are not familiar with the languages of the continent. The demand for works 
of this description is not yet so widely extended among either the clergy or 
the laity of Great Britain as to render it practicable for publishers to bring 
them out in any considerable numbers at their own risk. 


Among the signatories of this significant document are: Tul- 
loch, Jowett, Stanley, Samuel Davidson, Martineau, John Caird, 
Edward Caird, Sidgwick, Kegan Paul, Robert Wallace, Lewis 
Campbell, Cheyne, and John Muir, the orientalist, to whom the 
project was indebted materially for financial support. Scotch 
Sermons (1880) may be taken, along with Service’s Salvation 
Here and Hereafter (1877),° as additional indications. I am 


inclined to think it very probable that the tendency toward his- 
torical, as contrasted with dogmatic, theology, characteristic of 
the nineteenth century after Schleiermacher, is accountable for 
that absence of system which marks the theological aspects of 
the movement under consideration, and renders it so much easier 
to trace them rather in a “climate of opinion” than in any 
articulated body of doctrine. Regarded from this point of view, 
it might be said that the theologians preceded the philosophers ; 
for it is necessary to recall Jowett’s Epistles of St. Paul (1855) 
and the prophetic Essays and Reviews (1860). Further, I incline 
to think that the desiderated theological synthesis will never be 
forthcoming, either in Great Britain or in the United States, 
from followers of the idealistic school. There are respects in 
which theology must always wait upon philosophy, and the new 
metaphysics, whatever they may owe to the Scoto-Oxonian-St. 
Louis groups, are likely to be more radical (and constructive) 


®See my article in the Mew World, September, 1897. 
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than anything the Hegelian purview has contained. Indeed, the 
Master of Balliol himself hinted at this when, in the “Memoir” 
of his brother, he wrote: 

Perhaps he did not realize—I say this only to indicate a difference 
between us which was never completely settled in all our discussions—how 
great must be the transformation of the creed of Christendom before, in the 
language of Goethe’s well-known tale, the hut of the fisherman can be trans- 
formed into the altar of the great Temple of Humanity.’ 

Twenty years ago, when criticism of the theories attributed 
to the idealists, neo-Hegelians, or neo-Kantians—names are 
misleading in the connection—began to become increasingly 
insistent, the period requisite to the adjustment of perspective 
had not elapsed. Accordingly, the half-truth of epigram often 
elbowed out the whole truth of independent appreciation. 
Hegel’s system was stigmatized a “quarry for fallacies;” folk 
winked as they passed the mot, ‘German philosophers when they 
die go to Oxford;” Dr. Stirling was alleged to have “kept the 
secret of Hegel through two thick volumes;” the “union of 
contradictories,” judged according to the straitest letter of the 
old logical laws, became a fruitful subject for stinging pleasant- 
ries—‘‘the true maxim is, not die to live, but dief to live;” 
similarly, on eminent authority, ‘‘ Scotland had taken to wearing 
Germany’s cast-off clothing.” Today criticism is more serious, 
because more fundamental; your Hegelian cannot afford to 
smile his opponents down any longer. If you call him a dis- 
ciple, he inclines to lose his temper—never, by the way, too well 
controlled in some cases. At the outset, then, it is indispensable 
to come to some sort of understanding in respect of all that the 
school has accomplished. For, whether we care to admit it or 
not, the facts are that idealism found British (and American) 
thought in a definite condition, and has effected a real trans- 
formation during the past forty years. In strict fairness no less 
can be urged. Some attention must be given, therefore, to the 
situation upon which “neo-Hegelianism”’ burst. 

If we turn to American colleges as they were in the sixties 
and early seventies, a curious spectacle salutes us. Philosophy 


1 The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity (Introduction, p. Ixvii). 
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as now understood, at least in the great universities, hardly 
existed, while, so far as any unified body of opinion was con- 
cerned, the Scottish common-sense school held the field, broken 
here and there by dogmatic vagaries traceable to denominational 
pressure.® As we are to be concerned here with British thought 
chiefly, no more than this need be said. 

Crossing the water, the observer finds an analogous disposi- 
tion; one, however, marked by wide contrasts in detail, par- 
ticularly as concerns denominational influences. A personal 
reminiscence may serve to elucidate this. I recall that about the 
year 1879 one of the most eminent of living British thinkers 
asked me this question: ‘‘What are you young men reading; 
who influences you most?” After a little reflection, I replied 
that the members of my circle owed most to Darwin. I then 
inquired: ‘‘ Where were you and your contemporaries obtaining 
inspiration twenty-five years ago?" He replied instantly: 
“Carlyle.” At the time when this conversation took place it 
might have been misinterpreted very easily. Looking back upon 
it from the vantage of the twentieth century, the possibility of 
misreading has nigh vanished. The interpretation is simple, and 
a good deal can be gleaned from the process. 

When Carlyle began to exercise vital sway over the youth, 
what was afoot in the intellectual centers of England and Scotland, 
of the latter especially, because in the mass Scotland is more 
intellectually inclined than her neighbor? A superficial exami- 
nation results in a curious paradox. While science had become 
international, French, British, and Germans vying with, and 
consciously reacting upon, each other, reflection had remained 
strangely insular. For, although the thought of eighteenth- 
century France found expression in Hume and Adam Smith as 
distinctly as in Voltaire and Rousseau, its fundamental principles 
served but to confirm the “British tradition” from Locke on. 
Things seen are eternal, things unseen are exceeding prob- 
lematical, possibly non-existent. In a word, even the ortho- 
dox dealt with the spiritual as if it were material or, at best, 


® An anthology of the text-books of the time is significant, and not devoid of 
amusement. 
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sensational. Curious as the situation may appear, it is quite clear 
now that the deists and their clerical foes fell back on identical 
first principles. And, thanks to the long-drawn-out domination 
of “natural theology” among the English-speaking peoples, the 
deistic attitude maintained itself far into the nineteenth century. 
Nevertheless, the paradox just noted fades into thin air when 
we recall that Paley, the Bridgewater Treatises men, and all the 
lesser lights whom they represented, were completely innocent 
of Kant, much more of Hegel; even Spinoza they knew for 
nothing but an unsanctified blasphemer. Hutton and Playfair, 
Sedgwick and Lyell, Murchison and Hugh Miller had indeed 
begun to apply the conception of development to the life-history 
of our planet, but for long the seductive idea of successive 
“catastrophes,” with its plain corollary of successive ‘“ crea- 
tions,’ served to conceal or disguise the ultimate import of the 
new standpoint. The time occupied by the fact, not the fact 
itself, attracted adverse attention. Moreover, as has so often 
been the case in Britain, much of the best intellect found 
sufficient outlet in practical politics and in administration. 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Cockburn, Horner, Petty, Lord John Rus- 
sell here met more than enough to enlist their energies. Further, 
in ecclesiastical circles, the rising evangelical party was replacing 
the deistic quasi-Calvinism of the Moderates, replacing, that is, 
a force which had always made for liberty of thought by another, 
in compacted theory and in first principles, reactionary, and this 
only. Even the Oxford movement, the Anglican contemporary 
of the Scottish evangelical revival, although not reactionary 
necessarily, offered nothing constructive in the direction of 
philosophical theory ; even if it sufficed, as it did, to render men 
restive under the barrenness and superficiality of current concep- 
tions. Individualism still maintained its pristine vitality, despite 
the rule of the Tories (political medizvalists) under Wellington. 
Indeed, the memorable legislative reforms, falling between 1832 
and 1846, owe their being to this tendency. Yet, by 1832 any- 
thing in the nature of the Manchester school had already 
become a mere tradition with constructive German thinkers,? 


9J. G. FICHTE, Der geschlossene Handelsstaat —the foreword of the socialistic and 
“social ethics’? movement — dates from 1800. 
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even although it was paving the way for the rule of the English 
bourgeoisie, and gifting the ‘‘middle classes” a series of simple 
categories whereby they could regulate their lives, their politics, 
and, worse luck, their theology and philosophy. The alliance 
between the Manchester school, the Liberal party, and English 
associationism (in ethics, utilitarianism) resulted, so far as philo- 
sophical principles were concerned, in the domination of the 
eighteenth-century mechanical view of things spiritual, which, 
by the way, the Anglo-Saxon folk retain in large part to this 
good hour, as we cannot too often call to mind. And as the 
orthodox, albeit unconsciously, held by the same ultimate prin- 
ciples, they remained unchallenged to all intents and purposes 
till Carlyle’s appearance. There is no god but Gladstone, and 
John Stuart Mill is his prophet—truly an amazing creed two 
generations after the Critique of Pure Reason, a quarter of a cen- 
tury after Hegel’s Rechtsphilosophie. What matter if, as befitted, 
this deity were of character incalculably more complex than his 
prophet; he must, as always, speak to the “intelligence” of the 
people through the man, whose simplicitas, rendered sancta by 
Gladstonian benison, could be at once understood and have free 
course. No doubt, Newmans and Rossettis and Brownings and 
Holman Hunts had ventured to show their faces—but pour rive 
or, as it was oftener, to be blackguarded roundly. Not this man, 
but Barabbas! Their time had not yet come. Nevertheless, 
astonished as we may well be today when we come to face the 
facts, what else could one expect from a community in whose 
chief center of intellectual prestige a Mansel was acclaimed 
savior of the situation? A strenuous, but cramped generation, 
it accomplished much for justice as against privilege, but it paid 
the price, in effecting naught for spiritual insight as against 
analytic understanding. The children of this world overcame 
the children of light and held them in durance vile. So much 
so that we who live in another atmosphere find it far more diffi- 
cult to rethink the conditions incident to this age than to enter 
into sympathy with those characteristic of the ‘ Revival of Let- 
ters,” or to discover near affinities in the spacious conceptions of 
the Athenian sages. For criticism is destructive, disintegrating 
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no longer; it must be appreciative, constructive; the historical 
method has left us no talents to roll up in a napkin and to bury; 
we are enjoined to put them out to usury, induced often, in spite 
of our Anglo-Saxon “self-help.” Tradition with its mechanical 
categories happens to be at such a discount that we are nigh 
unable to comprehend a tithe of all it meant when the “Great 
White Queen”’ stepped to the British throne. It remains to 
attempt a vague realization of this social consciousness by con- 
descending upon some few particulars. 

In Scotland particularly politico-ecclesiastical questions were 
uppermost in men’s minds. The methods used to prevent Ferrier’s 
election (1856) to the chair of logic and metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh are still in vogue, unhappily —they 
have been employed twice within the last few years; but no one 
would now dare to beat the drum ecclesiastic in face of the 
public. The idea that a thinker is to be bound beforehand to 
teach a certain kind of philosophy, the more milk and water the 
better, is now as dead as the notion that a chemist must incul- 
cate phlogiston or a physicist the conception of a first cause 
“‘eminently acquainted with the problems of geometry.” But 
what might be expected from an environment in which, eight 
years later than the Ferrier fama, a prominent leader of the 
Free Church was voted down for a professorship by the pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh because, forsooth, he had suggested that 
other forms of church government than the one favored by his 
own little communion might possess good points? This, when 
Lyell and Darwin and “George Eliot” had done some of their 
most significant work, and had raised problems connected with 
life and mind destined to alter the entire outlook upon the 
meaning of the universe! As was well said at the time in the 
columns of the leading Scottish newspaper: ‘There is here 
another proof of a fact we have long known and felt, that with 
many people the chief of heresies is toleration; and that, though 
there are many sins, the greatest of these is charity.” Even 
within the Church of Scotland, where a liberalizing party was 
surely, if slowly, raising its head, endless time was devoted to 
puerile discussion about the use of organs in public worship, 
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read prayers, and the like; while the proposal to relieve the 
laity, called to serve in the eldership, from the obligation of 
subscribing the Westminster Confession raised a tempest. What 
are we to think of the state of mind whence the following 
emerged so late as 1864? ‘Heresy is creeping in through very 
narrow meshes. We have the poison of the Essays and Reviews 
creeping in through the veins of the talented, the philosophical, 
and the learned; we have the false arithmetic of Colenso making 
the books of Moses a cunningly devised fable; we have Renan’s 
History of Christ, in which our Savior is painted in terms so 
beautiful as to make him a moon-eyed enthusiast and an 
unworthy impostor. Are these the times in which we are to 
remove the landmarks of our fathers?’ Yes, ‘‘the landmarks 
of our fathers’ —dualism, mechanism, supernaturalism, and 
similar assorted superstitions or ignorances—were the themes 
that interested. ‘‘ Poison creeping in’’ from the present arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, from the greatest force for educational 
progress nineteenth-century Oxford saw, from Baden Powell, or 
from H. B. Wilson, is supremely amusing as things stand now; 
and poor Colenso’s arithmetic would but ill bear comparison, in 
its influence on ideas of Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
with much taught as commonplace today in our most obscurantist 
seminaries of theology. What kind of people were they, one of 
whose most sainted church leaders could say publicly, without 
provoking the ghost of a smile, and speaking of the American 
Civil War, ‘God has begun to ride his bloody circuit, and the 
cup of judgment is to go round”? Small wonder that the most 
approved works of this period, dealing with moral and spiritual 
problems, abound in pitiful banalities. Gross anthropomorphism, 
extending even to minor details, marks too often the prevalent 
ideas about deity; Jesus frequently appears as a strictly official 
personage, whose office seems to have been to overturn the 
foundations of morality by some extramundane hocus-pocus. 
‘‘He came as their substitute, to answer for transgressors; to 
take upon his own head their guilt and doom, that a righteous 
sentence of legal and judicial acquittal may, by the Father’s 
grace, be freely theirs.’’ The ethical conceptions, so conspicuous 
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today, and saddling man the individual with responsibility for 
coédperation with God, have not dawned. The realm of nature 
is burked or flouted with curious frequency, and authoritative 
books, when secular, receive nauseous praise or unmitigated 
condemnation, both flowing from preconceived dogmas; when 
sacred, are twisted to bolster up medieval propositions, and this 
in a manner utterly devoid of historical proportion. The ques- 
tions, What is nature? and, How did these books come to be 
written at all? never occur. In short, the historical and com- 
parative methods, like the idea of development, are conspicuous 
by their absence. Dualism reigns everywhere. God versus the 
world, conventional saint versus conventional sinner, natural 
versus revealed theology, spirit versus nature, the law versus 
grace—all the old, familiar contradictions serve to generate all 
the old, familiar puzzles; oppositions that are no oppositions 
shoot forth problems that are no problems. 

And when at length construction begins—as, for example, 
with Darwin—the insensate attacks of “creationists” reveal the 
same lack of insight, of the cosmic sense. There is no feeling 
for the things which cannot be shaken. Lyell, then Colenso, 
then Darwin evoke a crescendo of abuse which, at this date, 
not merely raises a laugh, but calls forth pity, if not scorn, for 
its blind authors. People had learned nothing, had forgotten 
nothing. “If the development theory of the origin of man 
shall, in a little while, take the place—as it doubtless will— 
with other exploded scientific speculations, then they who 
accept it with its proper logical consequences will, in the life to 
come, have their portion with those who in this life ‘know not 
God and obey not the gospel of his Son.’”” America is respon- 
sible for this vapid vaticination. It is a “brutal philosophy, to 
wit, there is no God, and the ape is our Adam;”’ “the principle 
of natural selection is absolutely incompatible with the word of 
God;” “it contradicts the revealed relations of the creation to 
its Creator ;”’ ‘‘a huge imposture, doing away with all idea of God, 
turning the Creator out of doors’’— these are some stray antiques 
gleaned from this period, near in time, but immeasurably dis- 
tant in habits of thought. For they betray an incompetence to 
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grasp the organic view which we, who are permeated by it, can 
hardly credit. And the point is that we cannot give their due 
to the English-speaking idealists till we call to mind that it was 
upon such a world they intruded. In the main, this was what 
they found. Our further task must be to see what they taught 
and what they have bequeathed. 

To begin with, the history of the course of the movement 
merits notice. The direction it took, as I have tried to show 
briefly in another place and connection,”° is by no means parallel 
to that followed in Germany, as Professor Otto Pfleiderer sug- 
gested." There was a long period of incubation, during which, 
strange as it may seem today, the great systems of the Kantian 
school, in their fundamental implications, attracted and received 
little notice. Possibly this may be traceable to the fact that the 
German language had not diffused itself widely in Britain, and 
the rage for translation lay still in the future. In any case, 
although Coleridge had studied Lessing and Jacobi, Kant and 
Schelling, he obtained no more than a general point of view. Ina 
single instance, perhaps, he did light on something deeper, for the 
Kantian distinction between Verstand and Vernunft took strong 
hold on his imagination. Yet neither he nor De Quincey put 
forth the effort requisite to mastery over Kant. And there is no 
evidence that the poet discovered more in Schelling than the 
outpourings of a sympathetic genius. Carlyle reached, the case 
becomes even more striking. His equipment, vastly superior to 
that of his predecessors, might have resulted in a veritable trans- 
fusion of the Herder-to-Hegel intellectual temperament. We 
know that it did nothing of the kind. For Carlyle, thanks to 
the imperious demands of the interests that lent him character, 
neither stayed to probe the roots of idealism in Kant, nor pro- 
ceeded to think through the constructive expression in Hegel. 
He began and ended midmost—with Goethe and Fichte. For 
the rest, he conquered by the inward passion of his own towering 
personality. Accordingly, ere idealism came to capture the 


10 International Journal of Ethics, April, 1892, p. 401. 


1 Development of Theology, pp. 303 f. (first edition, where this tendency is most 
marked). 
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centers of English-speaking culture, a long period of general 
preparation —sporadic and critical and literary rather than sys- 
tematic, constructive, and philosophical—had elapsed. It 
remained to rationalize, as it were, the suggestions of “tran- 
scendentalists,” the insights of seers, and to bring them home, 
first, to the educated youth, then, through such converts, to the 
average man. Thus, although signs of effervescence may be 
traced so far back as the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
the idealistic ‘“‘idea of development’’ postdates the Origin of 
Species. No doubt, Dr. Stirling’s ‘long and earnest labor” con- 
stitutes the last link between the days of ‘‘vague immensities” 
and those of philosophical Wissenschaft. For, referring to his 
commerce with Kant and Hegel, in the preliminary notice to the 
first edition of The Secret of Hegel, he wrote as follows: 

This is the last fruit, though first published, of a long and earnest labor 
devoted, in the main, to two men only— Kant and Hegel, and more closely, 
in the main also, to the three principal works (the Kritiken) of the one, and 
the two principal works (Zhe Logic and The Encyclopedia) of the other. 
This study has been the writer's chief — not just to say sole — occupation during 


a greater number of years, and for a greater number of hours in each day of 
these years, than it is perhaps prudent to avow at present. 


The period of scholarship and of philosophical quickening, 


which thus opened, divides itself naturally, for one who is 
familiar with it, into three fairly definite stages, although, as is 
usual in similar cases, they overlap. First came the discovery 
of the Hegelian system and appreciation of its vast importance. 
The characteristic productions of this initiatory time are the 
translations (from Hegel) of Dr. Stirling and of the late Pro- 
fessor Wallace. A second outgrowth followed, the result mainly 
of the demands made upon the leading idealists in their situa- 
tion as academic teachers. A new reading of the history of 
philosophy, an interpretation of the origins of idealism itself, and 
a critical-constructive reaction upon the fundamental positions of 
the traditional British standpoint, were the main consequences. 
These may be traced easily in Dr. E. Caird’s first work on Kant, 
in the late T. H. Green’s destructive distillation of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, now published in the first volume of 
his collected Works, and in Professor Adamson’s lectures On 
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Kant. Of course, we must remember that the years of academic 
teaching intercalate with those of discovery. Dr. Caird and 
T. H. Green began to teach in 1866, at Glasgow and Oxford 
respectively, and Wallace, also at Oxford, two years later. But 
the published results go over fora decade. By the late seventies 
and the eighties a third stage has arrived. For want of a more 
suitable descriptive title, we call it the period of discipleship, 
even if adverse criticism begins to sound a minor note. But 
with this last we are not to deal here. The pupils of the four 
great teachers—the brothers Caird, Green, and Wallace—now 
make themselves heard, and it becomes evident that certain 
marked lines—possibly lines of least resistance, certainly lines 
of real constructive interest—are being followed up. The 
absence of a large output of systematic writing in pure philoso- 
phy at once causes comment— Drs. F. H. Bradley and Bernard 
Bosanquet conspicuous by exception; while the strong attrac- 
tion exerted by ethical, political, theological, and even literary 
subjects strikes one vividly. Here the wide divergence between 
German and British conditions, with the resultant effects, appear 
on the most cursory examination. As everyone is vaguely 
aware, the English universities have often been subjected to the 
criticism that their contributions to scholarship bear no propor- 
tion to their wealth and other opportunities. Whether this be 
true or false, no estimate of these institutions does them even- 
handed justice unless it make account of all they have done, and 
continue to do, for the administration of the empire. Balliol Col- 
lege, for example, by its tradition for scholarship, may have 
acquired an enviable preéminence among its peers. Yet, as 
likely as not, the first Balliol man you happen to meet will have 
little to say of this; but he will surely tell you that his ‘‘society” 
is responsible for the last three governors-general of India. 
Further, the great mass of English students are subjected to the 
silent, formative pressure of the “public schools,” a process 
which continues naturally, and propagates itself, in the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Indeed, English university educa- 
tion has been molded extensively by this very influence, and so 
political and ethico-social problems attract many of the ables 
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students. The staples of the Oxford “schools,” Plato’s Dia- 
logues and Aristotle’s Ethics, face in the same direction. The 
contributions of Green’s pupils, and of others belonging to the 
contemporary generation of English scholars, to such problems, 
have possessed their own distinctive note, and are more than 
likely to exert influence in future, particularly on the “ platform” 
of the Liberal party. In this connection it is unnecessary to do 
more than mention the publications of Arnold Toynbee and of 
Dr. James Bonar, of Professors MacCunn, Ritchie, Mackenzie, 
and F. C. Montague. 

In Scotland, on the other hand, the tendency of the uni- 
versities has been toward the production of men of strong, 
sometimes unregulated, individuality. ‘It is matter of regret,” 
wrote the late Professor Nichol, of Glasgow, ‘that there is so 
much in our university system to encourage mere activity; so 
little that tends to moderate and tranquillize; so little that recalls 
the great distinction between the love of excellence and the love 
of excelling, or emphasizes the fact that it is not what a human 
being knows, but what he is, that concerns us. To most men 
hard work of some sort is a necessity; but mere energy requires 
direction, sometimes restraint.”’ In other words, the Scottish uni- 
versities are what the national character has made them, and 
their arrangements tend to intensify popular qualities. There 
the social atmosphere generated by the English “‘ public school”’ 
has absolutely no place. At the same time, Scotsmen possess 
a rallying-point in their national Presbyterianism, and a majority 
of the most promising philosophical students, twenty years ago, 
looked to the church as their life-work ; if not to the church, then 
to academic teaching under circumstances where the problems 
naturally incident to the church were the prominent, though by 
no means exclusive, concern. Thus we find that, while the 
political and ethical nuance of idealism in its second generation 
belongs to the English universities, and to those Scots—and 
they are many—who took a course there, the theological line 
was continued rather in the northern kingdom and under its 
ethos. Thereby hangs a tale. 

Till 1890, if not somewhat later, the inner temper of each of the 
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three large Presbyterian bodies—the Church of Scotland, the 
Free Church, and the United Presbyterian Church *—was not 
by any means identical. The state church was associated in 
many minds with latitudinarianism ; the Free Church, with evan- 
gelical conservatism — witness the dismissal of Robertson Smith, 
and the suspicion cast on Professors Bruce and Dods, which 
lingers still; the United Presbyterian Church occupied middle 
ground, leaning, on the whole, toward the conservative attitude. 
Accordingly, we find a right, a center, and a left, all the out- 
come, to a large degree, of the national situation in matters 
ecclesiastical.*3 It were wiser, however, to drop names asso- 
ciated with the internal division of the German Hegelians, and 
to fall back on a broader methed of distinction. Regarded 
thus, it may be said that there were, and still are, those who, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, on the occasion of a 
conflict between philosophical principles and theological pre- 
suppositions, permitted the latter to overcome the former. Of 
this attitude, Zhe Christian View of God and the World, by Professor 
James Orr, now of Glasgow, formerly of Edinburgh, is a good 
illustration. Others, again, tended to identify philosophy and 
theology. This seems characteristic of Principal Caird’s Funda- 
mental Ideas of Christianity, as the quotation given above indi- 
cates.4 A third class more than hinted that philosophical 
principles must be thought through to their legitimate conclu- 
sions, and theological doctrines be left to take the consequences. 
The late Dr. Mackintosh, in his Natural History of the Christian 
Religion (probably the most remarkable of the idealistic con- 
tributions to theology), and Dr. Edward Caird, in his Evolution 
of Religion (the second volume particularly), point in some such 

12 The Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church ceased to exist as separate 


denominations in the autumn of 1900; they consolidated then, by mutual consent, 
under the title of the United Free Church. 


13 True fifteen years ago, this scarcely holds today. The orthodox wing in the 
Church of Scotland appears to have gained the upper hand again, under the very 
interesting guise (for Presbyterianism) of a “high church,” patristic, even sacramen- 
tarian movement. On the other hand, the Free Church has become broader in its 
theology, although it remains evangelical in its Christianity. 


See p. 450. 
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direction. The Saviour in the Newer Light, although it entirely 
lacks the power of the works just mentioned, has special interest 
in that it caused the deposition of its author, Mr. Alexander 

Robinson, from the ministry of the Church of Scotland, several 
years ago. This circumstance, among others, warrants the state- 
ment that the ‘right and the center,” particularly the former, 
have molded churchmen in Scotland; the lay element has not 
yet brought forth representatives, interested in theology, numer- 
ous enough to afford basis for judgment; even if, as it is impor- 
tant to note, Dr. E. Caird is a layman, and the late Dr. 
Mackintosh resigned from the ministry ere he published his 
masterful book. 

In briefest outline, then, such is the history of the rise and 
extension of this tendency in thought. 

When confronted abruptly with the question, What did the 
idealists teach? one must confess that, in some respects, a clear- 
cut reply cannot be furnished easily. As idealism has gone, the 
English stem came late, and much had happened ere it bore 
its own fruit. For example, the disruption of the German 
Hegelian school raised problems, and also removed difficulties, 
even if it promoted causes of misunderstanding. Moreover, the 
progress of science, epecially under the egis of Darwin, dif- 
fused a new atmosphere, and imparted tendencies that Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel himself did not experience. To be just, 
the British-American idealists do possess reasons for grievance 
when, as the fashion of some is, they are roundly dismissed for 
mere disciples and copyists. A simple reproduction of “ Kant 
and the Epigones” ought not to be anticipated. In matters 
philosophical, different skies mean different moods. 

Taking our question first in its more general aspect, a precise 
answer lies ready to hand. The “neo-Hegelian” movement 
brought the secluded thought of British and American culture 
into vital relation with what may be called the nineteenth-cen- 
tury philosophico-theological point of view. If Aristotle taught 
philosophy to speak Greek, Descartes transferred the proverb to 
French, Bacon and Hobbes and Locke to English. Equally, 
Kant and his successors made German the dominant tongue. 
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Now this final achievement had stood for a generation when 
Coleridge discovered, and appropriated,’5 Schelling. And, when 
we survey this generation, we find that the Kantians effected so 
much for the same reasons as did Aristotle. A national, or 
rather racial, efflorescence supplied occasion, material, and 
motive-force. A Janus-like paradox arises here. First, at no 
time had English literature been so influential in Germany and 
in Europe. Its freedom and freshness won upon many foreign- 
ers. But the freedom happened to be a result of political con- 
ditions pregnant with individualism, while the freshness flowed 
from the discovery of strange things worthy of admiration in 
the old ballads, in country life or scenes, in common folk in 
their average moments, as the nascent novel shows. This kind 
of freedom and freshness was not the affair with which the 
Teutonic spirit was to concern itself, and to return later to Eng- 
land by way of paying off a loan. For, secondly, German civili- 
zation, after the middle of the eighteenth century, is remarkable 
mainly for the formation of a social and historical sense alien 
entirely to the British spirit of that day. Further, thrown back on 
themselves by poverty of civic opportunity, Kant, with the rest, 
rendered life concentric to the culture of the individual — Goethe 
standing forth the classical type. This culture, in turn, origi- 
nated and was the new thing that may be termed the nineteenth- 
century standpoint. While the British, having won, or being on 
the highroad toward winning, political enfranchisement, pro- 
ceeded to theorize concerning the abstract rights of the abstract 
individual, which they associated with it, the Germans, deprived 
of political outlet, proceeded to discover the principles under- 
lying the relation between a man and his social environment. 
They extended this inquiry to all realms then known, and so 
formulated the kulturhistorische mode of thought, a tendency so 
alien from the English tradition that our very language lacks 
names, and even phrases, to convey it. This Teutonic develop- 
ment, to which such categories as evolution, organism, rela- 
tionship, social pressure, and the like, are so essential, found 


*SFor the most accurate account of Coleridge’s relation to Schelling see Black- 
wood’s Magazine, March, 1840. The late Professor J. F. Ferrier is the author of the 
article. 
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representative expression in Winckelmann as early as 1755; with 
Lessing’s Education of the Human Race (1780), Herder’s Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry (1782), and Jdeen (1784-9), it had already 
received full-throated statement. Whether in art, in literature, 
in political philosophizing, in jurisprudence, or in reflection 
proper, the conception of the “social-individual’’ was winning its 
transforming way everywhere. In a word, a general outlook, not 
far removed from that of Darwin, but applied in the sphere 
of things ideal, was gaining a rapid mastery. It is the glory 
of the British idealistic movement to have brought authentic 
news of this renaissance to English culture. It was an achieve- 
ment the vast importance of which we do not yet fathom 
sufficiently. For the bones, left dry by an outworn “‘classicism’ 
and a disintegrating individualism, were shaken, and came 
together, bone to his bone, and the breath came to them, and 
they lived, and stood upon their feet. 

This, the general aspect of the teaching, affords a clue lead- 
ing straight to the particular doctrines. For it implies that 
analysis, colligation, external classification have been dispos- 
sessed by synthesis, relationship, and internal self-expression as 
part of an organic whole. In one word, dialectic rules the uni- 


verse of human experience. To be sure, not necessarily the 
formal dialectic of Hegel; but the conception of immanent 
principle pervading individual things, of individual things as 
coming to their individuality in proportion as they reveal this 
universal (immanent) element. What does this mean? It is 
safer to let a representative writer make reply: 


Even in the hypothetically assumed case that there is only an ideal 
nature in the consciousness of thinking minds, we could not escape from the 
question how the different subjects come to a corresponding image of the 
world, and how they are able to distinguish what is merely subjectively rep- 
resented from the common or objective mode of representation — that is to 
say, how they can distinguish truth from error. This question, however, can 
hardly be solved otherwise than by the assumption of a universal conscious- 
ness which must be the common ground, as well as the ruling law, of all indi- 
vidual consciousnesses or minds If it holds true of the individual being 
that the final end which results from the development of its life is also 
already the ideal prius of the whole process, then we shall be able to apply 
the same thought to the whole process of the life of our earth, and to draw 
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therefrom a conclusion as to the principle of the process. And we are justi- 
fied in doing so by the very fundamental thought of modern biology, accord- 
ing to which all the life of the earth forms ome advancing development from 
the lowest to the highest forms of existence If, therefore, the whole 
history of the world shows itself as the ¢eleological process of the advancing 
realization of the divine purpose of the world, we are entitled to find in the 
history of the world the revelation of the world-governing wisdom of God."* 

From the traditional English point of view, this is “clapping 
of wings to all the solid old lumber of the world” with a ven- 
geance. And the amazement, not to say searching of heart, 
caused could not fail to increase as the successive applications 
made their appearance in detail. 

One point in particular must be blazoned forth constantly. 
No matter how completely we may tend to lose ourselves in the 
ramifications of the system, we must always remember that its 
pivotal center is history. The historical method, applied to cul- 
ture (Kultur), constitutes its main distinctive mark. What this 
implies has been stated vividly, possibly most vividly, by certain 
literary investigators. When Gustav Freytag, speaking of his 
Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit (1858), calls it ‘‘a picture 
of the growth of our national soul during the last two thousand 


years,” he states as succinctly as may be the precise situation. 
And he elaborates this view, on its universal side, in the same 
forthright manner: 


What is printed here from old documents are largely reports of men of 
the past about their own experiences, not infrequently insignificant incidents 
in the life of the common crowd. But just as every gesture of a strange man 
whom we meet for the first time, his address, his first words, give us the 
image of a fixed personality, an imperfect an unfinished image, to be sure, but 
yet a whole; so every document in which the life of an individual is revealed 
has, if we mistake not, the curious effect of bringing before us with a sudden 
clearness an image of the life of the people; a very incomplete and unsatis- 
factory image, yet likewise a whole, around which a large variety of ideas 
and facts, stored up in our mind, flash-like shoot together, as crystals round 
their center Millions of individuals make the people, in millions of 
souls the life of the people is pulsating, but the conscious and unconscious 
working together of the millions produces a spiritual content in which, at times 
at least, the soul of the whole people appears as a living, self-creating unity. 


%6Q, PFLEIDERER, Zhe Philosophy and Development of Religion, Vol. 1, pp. 142, 
156, 157, 202. 
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Similarly, with his eye now on the individual side, W. H. 
Riehl! declares : 

The age, that is, the nation at a particular stage of its development, 
creates the man and the man helps to create his age; every epoch-making 
mind is at the same time father and child, disciple and master of his age, and 
the more fully he surrenders himself to it, the more fully will he control it. 

The pronouncements are unmistakable. The individual is 
caught up in the network of a tremendous process ; to be himself, 
to know himself, he must be and know the process. Now, it is 
just in such aspects of the idealistic theory that the English- 
speaking group happens to have developed its greatest strength, 
because it was precisely on this side that English insularity most 
needed awakening. In reviewing the matter, we may confine 
ourselves to questions either directly or indirectly of theological 
interest. 

As the passages cited suggest very clearly, brushing aside 
the intervening details, we arrive at the bedrock of principle 
when we reach the fundamental problems of God, the universe, 
and man. What is God? What is the ultimate nature of the 
universe? What is the meaning of man’s life ? This last, be it 
observed, demands that the first and second be solved, for it 
implies a settled conception of the interrelationship between 
God, the universe, and man. Now, the idealistic theory presents so 
many facets that it is by no means easy to focus the rays exactly 
on any one of these problems. A general tendency must therefore 
suffice ; and if, in describing this, we do some unfairness to 
individual authors, the movement with which they are associated 
must bear the blame. 

The idealistic conception of Deity stands in strongly marked 
contrast to the older conception it has done so much to displace. 
The idea formulated by the Latin theologians persisted after the 
Reformation through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
thanks to its affinity for the Newtonian philosophy and for nat- 
ural theology. Feware familiar with its implications now, much 
more nearly akin though they are to popular anthropomorphism 
than the later view. For, as a rule, men take the belated Cartesian 
exposition as a matter of course, not of inquiry. Summarily stated, 
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this popular theory separates God from the world and conceives 
of him as interfering with the natural order in the same way as 
an artificer might use his materials, or an experimenter discover 
compounds, or an executive enforce laws. Idealism, especially 
in the legitimate Hegelian line, would have none of this. On the 
dialectic theory, a worldless god and a godless world are equally 
irrational, equally impossible. On the contrary, God pervades 
the universe. Immanence, rather than transcendence, marks the 
character of the real relationship. Or, the doctrine does not set 
out with transcendence, but infers it from immanence, making it, 
in this sense, a secondary consideration. An evaporation —as 
a historical fact, a more or less complete evaporation—of the 
traditional supernaturalism follows from such a view. Whatever 
happens, without exception, must be regarded, not only as a 
natural event, but also as an event deriving from divine neces- 
sity. ‘Or if we prefer to have it so, let it be said that the order 
of the universe is the natural supernatural, by which is meant 
that the divine or supernatural element is never and nowhere 
absent, but also not more present in the spiritual than in the 
physical life, in the religious than in the secular and political 
sphere of human history.’’ For example, natural law cannot be 
viewed as a system with which God interferes now and then, 
from an external vantage-ground. The system itself constitutes 
an essential part of God. It is not our present business to com- 
ment upon this theory. Suffice it to point out that the conclu- 
sions to which it leads quite logically are of a kind to rule out 
all the traditional ground-dogmas distinctive of theology from 
Augustine down. They are in sharpest conflict with the mechani- 
cal and static categories peculiar to Calvinism, or, for that 
matter, any other “ism” that has carried weight since the 
Reformation. It makes no difference to the ultimate facts that, 
during the past generation, many have accepted this theory 
without recking the consequences. This has happened time and 
again under the influence of those mystic intuitions of it pro- 
ceeding from our modern English poets, like Browning and his 
wife. 
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Truth, so far, in my book: the truth which draws 
Through all things upwards —that a two-fold world 
Must go to a perfect cosmos. Natural things 

And spiritual,— who separates these two 

In art, in morals, in the social drift, 

Tears up the bond of nature. 

* * * * * * * * 


Man, the two-fold creature, apprehends 
* + * * * * * * 


The whole temporal show related royally, 
And built up to eterne significance 
Through the open arms of God, ‘There’s nothing great 


Nor small,’ has said a poet of our day, 
* x * * * * * * * 


And truly, I reiterate, nothing’s small! 

No lily-muffled hum of a summer-bee, 

But finds some coupling with the spinning stars ; 

No pebble at your foot, but proves a sphere; 

No chaffinch, but implies the cherubim ; 

And (glancing on my own thin, veinéd wrist) 

In such a little tremour of the blood 

The whole strong clamour of a vehement soul 

Doth utter itself distinct. Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God.” 

One of the most pressing needs of contemporary theological 
thought appears in this connection. British and American 
theologians owe it to themselves, to the peoples they represent, 
to the clarification, if not the advance, of thought, to come to a 
clear understanding respecting the conclusions involved; to 
embrace or reject them, adducing reasons, in the light of 
modern science, whether biblical, historical, archzological, 
physical, or biological. Possibly a restatement of philosophy 
of religion, consonant with current demands, would accomplish 
this work most efficiently. In any case, whether we recognize 
it or not, the idealistic conception of God and its derivants find 
free course everywhere, and have created a situation where lack 
of decisive thinking cannot be tolerated much longer. 

The idealistic theory of the universe follows from, is the 
natural corollary to, its God-intoxication, in Hegel’s phrase. 
The essence of the matter centers in the comprehension that the 


17Mrs. BROWNING, in Aurora Leigh, Book vii. 
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universe is a universe. That is to say, the imperative injunction 
runs that it must be regarded as a single whole, inspired by an 
inward principle of unity; as a mighty fact, capable of being 
probed only in so far as this principle can prove itself amenable 
to the categories of human experience. Mysteries are not 
many; mystery is one. Matter and life and mind are all 
equally mysterious, or, if you please, their mysteriousness dis- 
appears on inspection, giving place to the final mysteriousness of 
the vast organism whose characteristic ‘ manifestations” they 
are. The universe can be classed as a cosmos, therefore, but 
only because an inward power shoots through it, for in the light 
of this power alone can aught suffer explanation, can aught be 
suffered to possess reality. 

In a sense such a universal may be beyond knowledge; not, however, 
because it is too vague and general for definite thought, but for the opposite 
reason, that it is zzexhaustible. It hides itself, if at all, not in darkness, but 
in light. It is the ground on which we stand, the atmosphere which surrounds 


us, the light by which we see, and the heaven that shuts us in. It is not only 
in all, but to all, and through all. 


“Intra cuncta nec inclusus, 
Extra cuncta nec exclusus.” 


But, just for that reason, everything we know is a contribution to the 
knowledge of it, and nothing can be really known apart from it. For if it be 
true that our intelligence is organic, it cannot but grow by the evolution of its 
first principle, and every differentiation of its organs and functions must bring 
with it, or after it, a new integration; which in this case means a deepening 
knowledge of the principle itself. 


Here, too, as in the former case, fundamental positions, of 
capital importance, call for scrutiny. How fundamental, few have 
seen or, seeing, have cared to admit. The late Dr. Mackintosh, 
after his custom, minced no words, blinked no inferences: 


At no point is it permissible to call in the idea of an exceptional exertion 
of divine power, whether immanent or transcendent, supplementary to that 
which is eternally operative. It may be long before the theological mind 
becomes familiarized with this scientific, anti-supernaturalistic conception of 
the divine relation to the universe. But until this conception is embraced, 
theolegy will remain, as it nowis, in a deadlock, with no possibility of advance 
in any direction whatever.’ 

%E. CaInD, Zhe Evolution of Religion, Vol. 1, pp. 153, 154. 

19 The Natural History of the Christian Religion, p. 35. 
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As before, these doctrines are in the very air we breathe. Yet 
small effort has been put forth to lay bare their final conclusions. 
We have yet to reckon with the idealistic construction. 

Finally, the anthropology flows from the cosmology, because 
man happens to form an integral part of the scheme of things. 
Further, ‘“‘man is still man within the area of Christendom.” 
Developed in the ‘natural supernatural” course of events, 
human nature bears with it its own characteristic ‘‘manifesta- 
tion” of the immanent divine principle. So far as finite eye 
can see, this is the goal, the ideal end toward which the 
grandiose labor of the time-spirit has been moving. And, just 
because the goal must be called ideal, man occupies the unique 
position of being a direct co-worker with God. As Carlyle has 
it: “God mend all! Nay, by God! we must help him to mend 
it!” Through this thrilling conception most of all, possibly, the 
idealistic philosophy has won supporters. For it is supremely 
fascinating, and may be handled with amazing flexibility. Leav- 
ing free play for the teachings of modern biological science, it 
yet affords spacious office for the most uplifting, and ethical, 
interpretation of life and experience. Something akin to 
veritable inspiration vibrates in these plangent words, to take 
but a single example of the exposition: 

Amidst the limitations of our earthly life, in the atmosphere of worldly 
interest and passion, amidst the perturbations of the life of sense, there is 
for the saintliest of men much to interrupt the consciousness of the presence 
of God within them, and to arrest the flow of that current of thought and 
feeling which unites the life of man to the life of God. In the struggle with 
their lower self they are conscious of boundless possibilities which are only 
feebly and fitfully realized, of hopes and aspirations to which, even when the 
will to realize them is present, the results in the actual life are miserably 
disproportionate. Nevertheless, the ideal divine-human life is not a mere 
dream of the pious imagination. It is not merely theoretically, as a matter 
of speculation, that we can conceive of the absolute union of the human and 
the divine, nor is the splendor of spiritual greatness, hid under this vesture 
of decay, only at best a dim forecast or far-off prevision. It is the very 
central fact of our Christian faith that once for all it has been realized, and 
that in the person and life of Christ we can recognize a nature from which 
every dividing, disturbing element has passed away—a mind that was the 
pure medium of Infinite Intelligence, a heart that throbbed in perfect unison 
with the Infinite Love, a will that never vibrated by one faintest aberration 
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from the Infinite Will, a human consciousness possessed and suffused by the 
very spirit and life of the Living God.” 

It happens that this is typical of the presentation whereby 
idealism has won upon many. I speak here of what I know at 
first-hand. Multitudes, these last thirty years, have had no 
recourse but to cut loose from dogmatic Christianity; neverthe- 
less they have been loth to forget that they owed more than 
they could tell to the religion of Jesus and to the institutions of 
its creation, notably the church, for much that was worth while 
in life. To such, a message of this sort came as a water-spring 
in a dry land. Whether, as thus stated, it consorts with the 
views of God and of the universe just adduced is another affair. 
Moreover, it contains a question which cannot be settled until 
we have taken the entire point of view more seriously, and have 
attempted to elucidate its implications thoroughly. 

Thus this English idealistic movement refuses to be treated 
as a dead issue, or as a blast that has passed, leaving mere 
wreckage of history. Indeed, one performs no more than his 
duty when he declares that this happens to be true in the theo- 
logical sphere preéminently. A mass of what, for lack of a 
native title, must be called schillernd work has been thrust upon 
the market from the idealistic-theoloyical, or quasi-theological, 
side. Possibly some would allege that a share of the guilt 
comes very near home. I do not believe for a moment that the 
writers have deceived themselves. But, nevertheless, sense of 
gain, of constructive possibility in an age of difficulty, has over- 
come or overlain the need for sharply outlined statement of first 
principles. When these receive this exposition it will be pos- 
sible to draw the unavoidable conclusions, and not till then. 
This remains one task for the twentieth century; small matter 
whether, in the sequel, we resile or go farther; we shall at least 
know how we stand. At the moment confusion reigns too 
rampant for credit, if not for comfort. And at such great assize 
comfort cuts but little figure. There is a great call to the 
idealist to know and to be known. At the same time, justice 
demands that the philosophers bear the burden of blame with 


2 JOHN CAIRD, Zhe Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, Vol. I1, pp. 170, 171. 
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the theologians. For it were difficult to recall the epoch when 
theological thought received such scant measure from funda- 
mental metaphysical inquiry. Theology might even plead that 
she could not count the cost, because philosophy, although pre- 
senting the bill at intervals and in a half-apologetic fashion, did 
not insist upon instant payment in full. Of course, the possi- 
bility remains that the idea may already have brought death to 
the sect which propagated it. But, even at this, the idea 
remains, rooted in such sacrifice. So that philosophers are 
nowise absolved from undertaking the enlightenment demanded. 





XUM 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 


By GEORGE WASHINGTON NORTHRUP, 
The University of Chicago. 


[GEORGE WASHINGTON NORTHRUP was born at Antwerp, N. Y., October 
15,1826; graduated at Williams College in 1854, and at Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1857. He was ordained as a Baptist minister at Rochester 
in the year of his graduation, and afterward served as professor of church 
history until 1867, when he became president of the Baptist Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Chicago and professor of systematic theology. He was 
relieved of administrative duties at the time of the removal of the seminary 
from Morgan Park and its incorporation with the University of Chicago as its 
Divinity School in 1892. The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon him by the University of Rochester in 1864, and that of Doctor 
of Laws by Kalamazoo College in 1879. He died in Chicago December 30, 
1900. 

In the earlier years of his work as professor of theology Professor North- 
rup held and taught a somewhat strict type of Calvinism. In the later years 
of his life he modified considerably these earlier views, but he left behind 
him no adequate record of either his earlier or his later opinions. He devoted 
himself without reserve to the instruction of his students and the building up 
of the institution in which he labored as professor. Though constantly 
engaged in teaching and preaching, he wrote comparatively little except for 
his classes, published little, and left still less in manuscript. The following 
paper, prepared to be read before a ministers’ conference in the year 1897, 
expresses better than any other of the few papers which he left behind his 
more mature views. — THE EDITORS.] 


Tue idea of God is necessarily the formative principle of 
every system of theology; it furnishes the central position from 
which the facts of the moral universe may be observed and 
comprehended as a self-consistent whole. In order to gain a 
correct conception of the phenomena of the material heavens 
one must take, in thought, his position on the sun. There he 
would be at the center of the solar system, and would see things 
as they are—the sun fixed in its place and the planets moving 
around it in their different times and orbits. Without such a view 
of the central position of the sun it would be impossible for one 
to bring the facts of astronomy into an intelligible system. For 
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thousands of years astronomers looked upon the heavens, the 
same heavens which we look upon, and yet no one of them ever 
reached the true explanation of the phenomena presented. In 
their attempts to interpret these phenomena, “They girdled the 
sphere with centric and eccentric, scribbled o’er; cycle and epi- 
cycle, orb in orb.” But when the truth was discovered that the 
sun, and not the earth, is the center around which the heavenly 
bodies revolve, a principle was brought to light which bound up 
the facts, hitherto inexplicable and discordant, into a system of 
exceeding simplicity and grandeur. 

Similar to the conception of the central position of the sun 
in relation to our solar system is the idea of God in relation to 
the system of the moral universe. This idea is, as we have said, 
the determinative principle of every system of theology —the 
principle in virtue of which the facts and truths of the moral 
universe may be understood and comprehended as a self-consist- 
ent whole. 

I. The fundamental idea of God is that of his absolute ethi- 
cal perfection, which consists in holy love and is the essence of 
his fatherhood. In his last printed sermon the late President 


Robinson used the following language: 


Let us first of all remember the two fundamental truths which Jesus 
Christ announced; truths out of which his whole system of moral and reli- 
gious teaching has sprung. These fundamental truths are the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Christ first gave them to our race. Christ 
brought God down to men as a Father who cares for us in every estate and 
always. And how since Christ’s time men have been struggling over this 
idea of God! We are only in our day entering into the fulness of the con- 
ception which Christ gave to our race of the divine fatherhood, of the loving, 
infinitely merciful disposition of God toward mankind... . We look out 
upon the whole human race, and everywhere God is the Father of them all, 
seeking to rescue all, and we are brothers, wherever we are, and children of 
the universal Father. 


The essential qualities of fatherhood are immanent and eter- 
nal in God. It was his fatherly nature, his benignant and gra- 
cious disposition, that moved God to go forth in acts of creation, 
to call into being personal agents akin to himself, capable of 
entering into fellowship with him and so realizing between 
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himself and them the relation of fatherhood and sonship; andasa 
means of making himself known to men in a living and powerful 
way this divinely constituted paternal and filial relationship is, 
beyond comparison, truer and better than any of the multiplied 
metaphysical, juristic, forensic, and political ideas and analogies 
which theologians have generally used for that purpose. The 
Scriptures teach that the relation between God and Adam was 
that of father and son, for Adam is declared to be the son of 
God. Did God cease to sustain the relation of father to Adam 
after his fall? If he did, then the analogy based on the divinely 
constituted relationship of father and son among men is utterly 
false in its application to God. For it is safe to say that there 
has never been in the history of the world a father worthy of 
the name, wise, benignant, holy, who, remaining such, ceased to 
be a father, or who changed in any element of his fatherly 
nature, when his sons became alienated, wayward, going even to 
the extreme of vice and dissipation. The fact is that the measure 
of the child’s need is the measure of his power of appeal to the 
father’s heart. For the father forecasts the son’s career of 
misery and dishonor, his possible doom of want and despair, and 
hesitates at no expense or self-sacrifice to win him from his evil 
ways. David may be taken as a true representation of every 
father worthy of the name. His fatherly affection toward Absa- 
lom remained unchanged notwithstanding his unfilial conduct. 
When he heard of his son’s death, he went into his chamber and 
wept, and said, “‘O, my son Absalom, my son, my son Absa- 
lom! Would God I had died for thee, O, Absalom, my son, my 
son!’”’—words of deep pathos, which, however, only feebly 
express the love and grief of the fatherly heart of God for his 
disobedient children. 

In the Jewish theology of our Lord’s time God was con- 
ceived as standing at the beginning of a long series of mediators 
and having no distinct dealings with men. From this dim and 
distant height Jesus brought God down as a Father who cares 
for us in every estate and always. He habitually spoke of God 
as Father, and proclaimed him as such to all on the highway or 
in the market-place, irrespective of social or moral antecedents. 
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He says our Father, your Father, my Father, thy Father, the 
Father. 

‘‘His most common designation is the Father without any 
definition or limitation.” In the beginning of his ministry, 
before delivering what is called the Sermon on the Mount, he 
had occasion to go through Samaria. In conversation with a 
Samaritan woman of disreputable character he uses the title 
“Father” three times, speaking of God in his relation to the 
world. He says: “Believe me, the hour cometh, and now is, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem wor- 
ship the Father. But the hour cometh when the true worship- 
ers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth, for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and truth.” Here the 
word “Father” is evidently used as synonymous with ‘ God,” 
and is applied to him in order to mark him out as the common 
Father of the human race. 

Our Lord’s doctrine of the universal fatherhood of God is 
set forth clearly and fully in the Sermon on the Mount. In this 
discourse he spoke, not to the Twelve alone, but to a mixed 
multitude gathered from all the surrounding districts ; ‘‘ spoke 
to this mixed multitude repeatedly and emphatically of the 
great God whom they must honor and love and imitate as their 
Father who is in heaven.” Luke says, ‘“‘ Jesus came down and 
stood in the plain’’—probably a wide, open space between two 
mountains. Dr. Broadus suggests that he selected the place 
with a view to the great multitude that he was to address. We 
are told that a “crowd of disciples” was present—the term 
“disciples” being used, according to Alford and others, in a 
general sense to denote those who had come out to hear him 
more or less frequently ; the same sense in which John uses the 
word when, referring to the effect of Christ’s teaching on one 
occasion, he says: ‘‘ Many of his disciples went back and walked 
no more with him.” In the Sermon on the Mount, according to 
Matthew, our Lord uses the name “ Father” seventeen times and 
that of ‘‘God”’ six times, Matthew and Luke interchanging these 
names, in some instances, in their reports of the same sayings. 
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What language could more explicitly teach that God is the 
Father of all men than the following: ‘*What man is there of 
you who if his son ask bread will give him a stone? or if he ask 
a fish will give him a serpent? If ye then being evil know how 
to give good gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
Father who is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him”? Only the exigencies of a theological system could lead 
anyone to restrict the relation of divine fatherhood taught in these 
and similar passages to the twelve disciples who were, at this 
time, hardly a step in advance of the multitude in their under- 
standing of Christ’s doctrine. The multitude certainly consid- 
ered the discourse as addressed to them, when at the close of it 
they “‘were astonished at his doctrine, because he taught them 
as one having authority.” 

Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament gives 
twenty-four references to passages in the gospels in which Jesus 
speaks of God as the Father of all men. 

The parable of the prodigal son, or rather of the lost son, 
furnishes incontestable evidence that our Savior represented 
God as the Father of all men, not excepting those who have 
sunk to the lowest depths of misery and degradation. His 
design in this parable was to set in sharp contrast his idea of 
God as Father, and the legal, pharisaic conception of God. In 
the language of Professor Crawford : 

From first to last, the prodigal is no less really the father’s son than was 
his elder brother. He was son before he left his home. He continued to 
view himself as his father’s son as soon as he came to himself. He arose and 
came to his father as a son, confessedly unworthy, indeed, to be so called, but 
still addressing his aggrieved parent by the name of “father.’”’ His father wel- 
comed him as a lost son whom he had recovered. And his elder brother 
murmured, not because an alien had been admitted into the family, but 
because a dissolute and profligate son had been restored to it. No fair inter- 
pretation can be put upon this parable that does not to the fullest extent rec- 


ognize it as our Lord’s doctrine that God is, in a general sense, the common 
Father of all mankind. 


We pass now to inquire: What is the nature of this general 
fatherhood of God? Our information on this point is explicit 
and full. ‘Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father and 
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it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time 
with you and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, 
Shew us the Father?” ‘I and my Father are one.” Jesus is 
declared to be “the brightness of the Father’s glory, the express 
image of his person.”’ In him dwells all the fulness of the God- 
head. He was the image of the invisible God. We are, then, 
“to accept the Jesus of the gospels as an absolutely true and 
full manifestation of the divine being, and to believe without 
reserve that he and God are in spirit one.”” There is no moral 
dualism in God. There is in God the Father no “implacable 
vindictiveness,” or ‘unwillingness to show mercy ;” for, if such 
had been the case, he would never have been moved to make 
an infinite sacrifice for the salvation of men. For the atone- 
ment is not the cause of God’s gracious attitude toward our 
race, but an expression of it. God—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—is one God, one essentially and ethically. We can 
have no doubt that, if the Father instead of the Son had 
become incarnate, he would have been known as “the friend 
of publicans and sinners.’’ He would have said: ‘Suffer the 
little ones to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.”” He would have exclaimed in the tender and pathetic 
words of Christ, as he thought of those whose wickedness was 
rapidly rising to its culmination: ““O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! 
How oft would I have gathered thy children together as a hen 
gathers her chickens under her wings, and ye would not.”” And 
had he hung on the cross, he would have been moved by the 
same mighty passion of love which moved Christ to pray: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” In 
Jesus Christ, then, in his spirit, words, and deeds, we have an 
absolutely true and full manifestation of the mind and heart of 
God as Father. 

Though benignant and gracious toward all men, God is not 
a Father of the type of Eli, ‘‘whose sons made themselves vile 
and he reproved them not.” Christ in his prayer said: “O 
righteous Father, holy Father!” A righteous and holy human 
father might be far more severe in dealing with his disobedient 
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children than a judge would be, or a mere regal sovereign. The 
father’s severity would be determined by the greatness of his 
love for his children and the punishment necessary to bring 
them to feel and to turn from their evil ways. Jesus Christ pro- 
nounced ‘“double-mindedness, tyranny, hypocrisy, hatred of 
true goodness, pitiless selfishness, and the like, altogether dam- 
nable, and every healthy conscience cannot but approve his judg- 
ment.” ‘But the holy displeasure of God against sin, and its 
just punishment, do not involve the cessation of his mercy.” It is 
no more optional with God to be merciful in disposition than it 
is optional with him to be wise, or omnipotent, or eternal. 
Mercy is an immanent and eternal quality of his nature. 

But, while Jesus taught that God is the Father of all men, he 
also taught that men are not sons in the full and ideal sense, 
“except they comport themselves as sons, in obediently fulfilling 
the will of their heavenly Father.” This truth is emphasized, 
not only by Christ, but by all the New Testament writers. Men 
pass from a lower to a higher sonship—to special, ideal sonship 
—when they become ethically like their Father and render him 
the loving and reverent obedience which is his due. The teaching 
of the New Testament is, then, that God is, always and every- 
where, the loving Father of all men, but that men are to become 
sons of God in a higher and better sense by attaining his spirit 
of tender, patient, forgiving love. God zs Father, does not 
become Father. He no more becomes Father than he becomes 
perfect. He becomes, not a Father, but a reconciled and com- 
placent Father to men when they become ethically like him, 
have the true spirit of sonship, in which they cry: ‘“ Abba, 
Father!’’ It is because he is the loving and gracious Father of 
men that he seeks in all the ways of infinite wisdom and grace 
to win them to the true life of sonship. It is, indeed, true that 
the Scriptures regard ethical likeness to God as the specially dis- 
tinguishing element of sonship. But there was never a more 
palpable non sequitur than that of the current theory which sup- 
poses that the fact that man has become unfilial in his feeling 
and conduct toward God implies that God has become unfath- 
erly in his attitude and feeling toward man. Men may become 
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the children of the flesh or the children of the devil, as being 
ruled by a carnal and a devilish spirit; but God does not cease 
to be a Father to them; his grief and compassion are all the 
greater as he beholds their infinite folly and wickedness, and 
forecasts their miserable doom: children, whom he made in his 
own likeness for beatitude and highest honor, defeating the end of 
his love in their sublime destination ; in anguish of heart he cries 
out: ‘‘Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth! I have nour- 
ished and brought up children and they have rebelled against 
me! How shall I give you up? My repentings are kindled 
together; turn you, turn you, at my reproof, and I will pour out 
my spirit upon you.” Jesus teaches that men are to love their 
enemies and to do good to them that hate them, because, in so 
doing, they imitate their heavenly Father, who makes his sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and sends rain on the just and on 
the unjust. When Jesus said to the Jews, “If God were your 
Father, ye would love me,” the truth affirmed was that, if they 
truly recognized God as their Father—loved him supremely — 
they could not but love himself, the Son of God, the brightness 
of the Father’s glory, the express image of his person ; but his 
language contains no implication that God was not the Father 
of these same Jews in the sense of having toward them every 
feeling congruous with his infinitely fatherly heart, grief and 
displeasure, indeed, because of their wickedness, yet, also, 
‘‘unmerited, bountiful, forgiving love.” 

It is our belief that no passage can be found in the New Tes- 
tament which teaches explicitly, or by necessary implication, 
that God becomes a Father to men because of their faith in Jesus 
Christ, or of the new life originated by the Holy Spirit. It is 
said: “As many as received him [Christ ], to them gave he the 
right to become sons of God;” “As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are the sons of God;” ‘Now are we 
sons of God through faith in Jesus Christ.’”’ But it is not said 
that God becomes the Father of ‘‘as many as receive Christ ;” 
that he becomes the Father of ‘‘as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God;” that he becomes a Father to those who exercise “ faith 
in Jesus Christ.” God does not become, he is always and 
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everywhere, the Father of men; men become the sons of God, in 
the full ideal sense, when they become ethically like him—like 
him in character, spirit, and action. The teaching of this whole 
class of passages, which is commonly supposed to imply that 
God becomes the Father of men because they are spoken of as 
becoming his sons, is simply this, that ‘through Christ Christians 
are brought into specially close and intimate relationship with 
God; they no longer dread him as a stern judge of sinners, but 
recognize and revere him as their reconciled and complacent 
Father ;” “his holy displeasure, because of their unworthy con- 
duct, is gone, their sins are remembered no more; possessing 
the spirit of sonship, they are restored to the rights and privi- 
leges of sons that were forfeited—through disobedience; they 
are delivered from the bondage of the law, have immediate 
access to the divine presence, are heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ. Such is the glorious destination planned in 
the fatherly heart of God for his alienated, prodigal children— 
a goal which will be reached, if not by all our race, yet by a 
multitude which no man can number.” ‘If any are unsaved, it 
is a miscarriage for which God is not responsible and which 
wrings from his heart the words of bitter regret, ‘I would, but 
ye would not;’” “As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth.” 

II. We pass to notice briefly the idea of the brotherhood of 
man as implied in the doctrine of the fatherhood of God. 

It is a somewhat prevalent theory that the true basis of the 
brotherhood of man is not the fatherhood of God, but the fact 
of our descent from a common stock—the fatherhood of Adam. 
The prevalence of this view will go far to explain the almost 
imperceptible progress which the spirit of brotherhood has made 
in the world. A feebler bond of union than that of a common 
descent from Adam it would be difficult to imagine. It is some- 
times the case that a man of splendid personality, of heroic 
deeds, and uplifting, inspiring words, an Abraham or a David, 
becomes a powerful force, creating of his descendants a brother- 
hood which long defies the revolutions of time and the over- 
throw of empires not a few. But if Adam ever did anything 
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worthy of admiration, or anything which would naturally awaken 
among men regard and love for one another as his children, the 
record or tradition of it has not come down to later generations. 
The only good thing recorded of him was the giving of names 
to some cattle and fowls and beasts. When tested as to his 
spirit of obedience, he went down before a temptation insignifi- 
cant in strength as compared with those which millions of his 
descendants have triumphantly met. And not only this, we are 
told that in the day that he sinned the “divine afflatus” went 
out of him, and what was left of him ‘“‘became carnal, sensual, 
devilish,” of which ‘‘ carnal, selfish, devilish’ substance mankind 
are fractional parts, ‘‘abscided, cut off, by the process of propa- 
gation”—the divine agency having no direct relation to the 
process. If this theory is correct, no father in the world’s history 
has inflicted evils, moral or physical, to be compared in point of 
magnitude with those which Adam inflicted upon his descend- 
ants. If we have in this version of facts the only basis of the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man, we might well despair of 
the future of the race. 

But the true basis of the brotherhood of man is not the 
fatherhood of Adam, but the fatherhood of God. Fatherhood 
is much more than creatorship. God is the creator of sheep and 
monkeys, but he is not their father. ‘Fatherhood implies a 
native kinship, on our part, to him; some likeness of our nature 
which makes us capable of fellowship with him.” Sheep and 
monkeys are not capable of fellowship with God, nor could they 
be made capable of such fellowship by any divine operation. 
But God in calling man into being was moved by his fatherly 
love; made him in his own image—a moral personality. Man 
was made in the image of God in his rational intelligence, in his 
power of self-determination, in his capacity of moral affection, 
in his faculty of moral discrimination ; and the lineaments of the 
divine image man still retains, though they are marred and 
obscured by sin. Man is not a son of God in the high sense of 
his true destination; he is a prodigal son, still ason. The ori- 
ginal affinity of his nature with the divine is not annihilated. It 
is the primary, granitic basis of his being; sin is a secondary 
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formation. The magnificent utterance of Augustine, ‘‘Thou hast 
made us for thyself, O God, and our heart is restless till it rests 
in thee,” expresses the inarticulate cry of the human heart all 
down the ages. In every age and in every land man is at times 
moved Godward by stirrings and aspirations that reveal his kin- 
ship to God—his original destination to a life of fellowship with 
him; stirrings and aspirations, like the ceaseless ground-swell of 
the ocean, in response to the presence and quickening touch of 
the Spirit of God. As Longfellow reminds us: 
In all ages 

Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 

For the good they comprehend not ; 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened. 

In the language of Professor Flint: ‘ The history of religion 
has been essentially a process of search for God on the part of 
man, and a process of self-revelation on the part of God to man, 
resulting in a continuous widening and deepening of human 
apprehension of the divine.” In dealing with the people of all 
nations ‘God determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation, that they should seek after the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after him and find him, though he be 
not far from any one of us.” 

The Scriptures teach that man still possesses, in some sense, 
the divine image. The injunctions not to kill or to curse our 
fellow-men are based on the fact that men are made in the image 
of God; are so made now—not merely were so made in the 
beginning. This is the fact, however it may be reconciled with 
the fall of Adam and its alleged consequence. As to the rela- 
tion of Adam to the origin of human souls the Bible is silent. 
“The Bible recognizes the great fact of a race connection by 
virtue of which the individual shares in the physical and moral 
consequences of the life of his progenitors,’ but it gives no 
explanation of it. Propagation does not exclude divine causation; 
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causation is not less divine because it is natural; natural causa- 
tion is divine causation. The current distinction between the 
natural and supernatural is a fiction. The natural and the super- 
natural are but diverse forms of the immediate action of the 
same everywhere energizing cause—God. The fall of Adam is 
not referred to anywhere in the Old Testament except in the 
third chapter of the book of Genesis—a portion of Scripture 
concerning the nature of which there is great diversity of opinion 
among biblical students; it is not alluded to by Jesus Christ, nor 
by any of the New Testament writers, with the exception of 
Paul, and by him in only two passages apparently of an inci- 
dental and illustrative character. And yet theologians since the 
time of Augustine have given about the same prominence to 
Adam and his fall and the consequences to our race as to the 
work of Christ and its relation to the salvation of the world. 
The theories advanced relative to Adam and his relation to man- 
kind are several score— Pelagian, semi-Pelagian, Augustinian, 
Arminian, New School, Placean, Federal—for the most part a 
mass of unverified and unverifiable speculation, forming a gigan- 
tic pyramid standing on its apex. Besides the two passages 
referred to here there is a third passage of which great use has 
been made in dogmatic theology, viz., Eph. 2: 3, “And were by 
nature children of wrath.” But the context shows, as Professor 
Stevens remarks, that the passage refers, not to inherited sinful- 
ness, but to sinfulness which has been acquired by an evil course 
of life. 

It is here, then, that we find the true basis of the brother- 
hood of man. It is because all men have the same heavenly 
Father, to whom they are akin and with whom they are capable 
of coming into fellowship; because there is in them a divine 
constitution which may have a resurrection to life and power; 
because every one of them is embraced in the fatherly heart of 
God and is of infinite worth in his regard; it is on the ground of 
these facts that mankind are a brotherhood in the high and 
living sense. ‘God is our Father and treats us as sons; there- 
fore we are to treat our fellows as brothers; for common father- 
hood means common brotherhood.”’ 
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III. In concluding this discussion we propose to indicate 
briefly some of the erroneous views of God and his ways with 
which Christian theology has been burdened to its great injury 
— views which could never have gained currency if Christ’s doc- 
trine of God’s universal fatherhood had had a living hold upon 
the mind and heart of the church. 

One of the chief causes of the failure of the theological mind 
of the church to grasp Christ’s conception of God has been the 
illegitimate use of mataphysical, juristic, forensic, and political 
ideas and analogies, to set forth the nature and relations of God 
and the way of salvation. Says Professor Flint: 

Metaphysical philosophy has always sought to shape and modify religious 
and even distinctively scriptural truths, according to its own ideas, methods, 
and dogmas. Jurisprudence exerted a similar influence, owing to its having 
been the only science that was studied with zeal and success in the Latin 
world when theology began to be independently cultivated by the Latin 
church. The Latin mind was so possessed by juristic or forensic ideas that 
the Latin Fathers could not avuid looking at the gospel through them. This 
way of viewing it is still familiar. The so-called federal school of theology, 
long and widely influential, exhibited the whole system of religious truth 
according to the analogy of a covenant —a succession of covenants between 
God and man —in other words, according to a conception which is essentially 
juristic and political, not intrinsically and properly religious. 

1. One fundamental conception of God, utterly inconsistent 
with the idea of his universal fatherhood, is the widely current 
dogma of the divine sovereignty. 

No competent student of the Bible can deny or doubt that it 
teaches the doctrine of God’s sovereignty. Hence it is not the 
fact, but the nature, of this sovereignty that is the vital point in 
dispute. What is the dogma of the divine sovereignty that has 
dominated the theological mind of the church for fourteen cen- 
turies—the dogma expounded and defended by Augustine, 
Anselm, Calvin, Edwards, Hodge, Shedd, Chalmers, Spurgeon ? 
According to this dogma the sovereignty of God is a preroga- 
tive in the exercise of which he is free and able to will the exact 
opposite of that which he does, in fact, will in relation to the 
destiny of every member of the human race; free and able to 
reprobate those elected and to elect those reprobated, without 
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prejudice to the glory of any of his perfections; absolutely free 
and able to bring all mankind to the felicity and glory of the 
heavenly world, or to consign all to the unending and unimagin- 
able horrors of hell, the latter course of action equally with the 
former being perfectly congruous with his nature and for the 
highest honor of his name. What sort of a sovereign is this 
who, though free and able to save with an eternal salvation all 
the members of our race, acting in a manner infinitely honorable 
and glorious, nevertheless decrees the everlasting perdition of a 
large part of them? Is it the sovereign who is on the throne 
of the universe, whose kingdom ruleth over all, in whose hands 
is the destiny of every human soul, or is it a sovereign of the 
type of an oriental despot, of a Turkish sultan, who cuts off the 
heads of his subjects, or advances them to positions of honor, 
according to his caprice —his acts in both cases being alike per- 
fect as acts of sheer, arbitrary will? What, let us inquire, is the 
true idea of God’s sovereignty? The supreme category in our 
thought of God is his fatherhood. God is from eternity Father ; 
he is not from eternity sovereign. He was not a sovereign till 
the universe was called into being. His sovereignty is to be inter- 
preted through his fatherhood, not his fatherhood through his 
sovereignty. God’s sovereignty is paternal, not that of a capri- 
cious and arbitrary despot. What sovereignty more absolute 
can be conceived of than that of a father in dealing with his 
children in the earliest years of life? His sole will determines 
everything relative to the child’s well-being. But a father’s 
sovereignty is not capricious and arbitrary, but rational, wise, 
benignant. The sovereignty of God is his right and power to 
constitute and govern the universe according to his absolute 
ethical perfection—his infinite, holy love, which is the essence 
of his fatherhood. It is as self-evident as any truth in mathe- 
matics that a perfect human father, remaining such, could not 
but pursue a course that would win back to virtue and happiness 
his wayward son, in case he knew infallibly that course to be 
consistent with the best interests of the universe and the honor 
of God. And it cannot be otherwise than axiomatically certain 
.that the heavenly Father, of whose love for his disobedient 
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children the most perfect parental human love is but an infinitely 
inadequate illustration, will do the utmost that he can do to save 
every member of our race, having due regard to the universal 
and everlasting interests of his kingdom and the glory of his 
name; that he will consign no man to hell whom he could bring 
to heaven and remain God; no man whom he could “ present 
faultless before the presence of his glory,” acting in accordance 
with his absolute ethical perfection. 

2. Another dogma, absolutely inconsistent with the idea of 
the fatherhood of God, an essential part of the system of dog- 
matic divinity since the days of Augustine, is that of uncondi- 
tional reprobation. What is the dogma of unconditional 
reprobation? We know of no better statement of it than that 
contained in the Westminster Confession : 

By the decree of God, for his own glory, some angels and men are pre- 
destinated unto eternal life and others are foreordained unto everlasting 
death. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are 
particularly designed, and their number is so certain and definite that it can 
neither be increased nor diminished. 

In regard to the decree of reprobation notice the following 
points : (a) In the first place, it is not based on the foreseen 
incorrigible wickedness of those reprobated; men become incor- 
rigible because they are reprobated, they are not reprobated 
because of their foreseen incorrigibility. (&) Nor again is it 
based on their exceptional depravity and guilt, for between those 
elected and those reprobated there is no difference to which God 
has respect as a reason for his diverse decisions. (¢c) But the 
decree of reprobation is an act of sheer, arbitrary will, discrim- 
inating between an absolutely indistinguishable mass of personal 
units, all of whom are worthy, and equally worthy, of damnation, 
on the ground of prenatal depravity and guilt. 

And this, we are told, is an essential part of the gospel of the 
grace of God—of the good news to all people preached by Jesus 
Christ, who was the brightness of the Father’s glory, the express 
image of his person. If the Westminster divines had had even 
the dimmest conception of the fatherhood of God, this dogma 
which, in the language of the Examiner, ‘‘puts an omnipotent 
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devil on the throne of the universe,’ would have been rejected 
with abhorrence. 

3. Athird misrepresentation of God and his ways which, in 
our judgment, would never have been heard of, if the church 
had had a living idea of the divine fatherhood, is that known as 
the doctrine of a limited atonement, one of the most widely 
accepted tenets of ecclesiastical Christianity. 

No truth of revelation is more certain than that the provi- 
sions of grace are universal, their universality in scope and 
design being made certain by the plainest declarations of the 
New Testament. ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him shall not perish 
but have eternal life.” “Jesus Christ is the propitiation for our 
sins; and not for ours only, but for [the sins of | the whole 
world.” ‘Who gave himself a ransom for all.” ‘That by the 
grace of God he should taste death for every man.” ‘“ Because 
we thus judge that if one died for all, then all died.” ‘God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not reckoning 
unto them their trespasses.” But it is needless to multiply like 
passages of scripture. 

These declarations were, however, of no avail against the 
logic of the dogmatic theologians: (a2) God was conceived to 
be a regal sovereign. (6) His supreme end in creation is the 
manifestation of his perfections, especially his mercy and jus- 
tice. (c) In order that he might manifest these perfections 
there must be a race of sinners; a Savior provided for a part, the 
elect, that there might be a manifestation of mercy; and the rest, 
the reprobate, for whom no atonement was made, consigned to 
hell, for the manifestation of divine justice. This theory affirms 
the sufficiency of the atonement for all mankind, that our Lord 
would not have needed to suffer one iota more if he had been 
appointed to save the whole world; but that God decreed to 
limit its design to the elect, often represented as a very small 
fraction of mankind, the endless misery of the rest being decreed 
because necessary to show, in the most impressive manner, that 
God is just. 

Such was the prevailing view of the atonement until the 
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seventeenth century, when, under the influence of the teaching 
of Hugo Grotius, the idea of the universal provision of divine 
mercy gained some currency in Holland—an idea which was 
fully developed by the New England divines, Edwards, West, 
Emmons, Park, and others, and known as the governmental 
theory of the atonement. This view of an unlimited atonement 
is accepted in our day by the great body of theologians of all 
evangelical churches. 

The doctrine of the universality of the provisions of grace is 
in itself considered one of immense importance as affecting our 
view of the character of God and the sincerity of the indiscrimi- 
nate offers of mercy in the gospel. But it is a truth the theo- 
logical and practical value of which is completely neutralized by 
the Calvinistic doctrine of election, a fact to which attention has 
never been called, within my knowledge, by any Baptist thinker. 
For election, in every type of Calvinism, necessarily implies non- 
election, and non-election is logically identical with reprobation. 
Of what avail is it to proclaim to sinners that the provisions of 
grace are universal, and, at the same time, tell them that they are 
impotent to save themselves; that regeneration is and must be 
the exclusive work of God, but that God determined, by an eter- 
nal and irreversible decree, to pass them by, to withhold from 
them that almighty and efficacious grace without which their per- 
sistence in sin and final perdition is not only certain, but inevita- 
ble, let them do what they can, even in the way of the gospel, to 
obtain salvation? In the language of another: ‘‘What matters 
it to the criminal under sentence of death that his cell and fare 
are somewhat improved over those of his predecessors, and that 
the terms in which he is addressed are a trifle more humane, so 
long as the great fact remains that the gallows sternly and 
implacably awaits him?” Modified Calvinism is, then, even 
with its theory of a universal provision of grace, as deep a hor- 
ror as strict Calvinism with its limitation of the redemptive pur- 
pose to a small circle of the elect. 

4. We pass to notice a fourth dogma, perhaps the most 
extraordinary in the history of the church, and one that would 
never have been heard of if Christ’s doctrine of the divine 
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fatherhood had dominated the theological mind; we mean the 
dogma of infant damnation. 

The fate of those dying in infancy is one of vast theologic as 
well as of practical interest, for a large proportion, probably 
a distinct majority, of our race pass out of the world before 
reaching the age of moral accountability. What was the atti- 
tude and teaching of Jesus in relation to infants? ‘They 
brought unto him infants that he would touch them. And he 
said: ‘Suffer the little ones to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’”” In the language of the late Dr. Shedd: 

The Redeemer says this of infants as infants, and because they are infants, 
and consequently of all infants. When he says, Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, he means that this kingdom 
belongs to them as poor in spirit, and because they are poor in spirit, and 
consequently belongs to all the poor in spirit. 

Again, our Savior declares that the angels of the little ones 
‘‘do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven, 
and that it is not the will of your Father that one of these little 
ones should perish.” These and other similar words and acts 
of Jesus expressed the fatherly love and tenderness of God for 
little children. Who, when accepting his teaching, would have 
doubted the certain salvation of all infants dying in infancy ? 

What, now, has been the belief of the church as to the fate of 
this class? The simple truth is that theologians at large, Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, have taught that 
some infants pass through death into perdition. Augustine held 
that infants dying before baptism are lost. The Roman church 
has always taught that infants who pass out of the world without 
baptism cannot attain to eternal life. ‘As Dante enters the first 
circle he hears the air trembling with the sighs of many infants.” 
The chief divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
taught infant reprobation and the actual damnation of infants 
without the least doubt or mitigation. The Reformers and the 
churches of the Reformation did not make the salvation of 
infants dependent, as did the Roman church, upon baptism, but 
upon election. A Puritan poet, Michael Wigglesworth, of Mas- 
sachusetts, about two hundred years ago, put the dogma of 
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infant perdition into a tripping meter and a double rhyme. He 
is describing the last judgment and brings the reprobate infants 
before the bar of justice. They plead not guilty, but the judge 
replies : 
You sinners are; and such a share 
As sinners may expect; 


Such you shall have, for I do save 
None but mine own elect. 


Yet to compare your sins with theirs 
Who lived a longer time, 


I do confess, yours is much less, 
Though every sin’s a crime. 


A crime it is: therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell; 


But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in hell. 

The salvation of elect infants was as high and large a view 
as the Protestant churches of the seventeenth, and even of the 
eighteenth, century were able to take. The nineteenth century 
has witnessed a great advance in the general doctrine, now 
almost invariably held, that all those dying in infancy, whether 
in Christian or in heathen lands, are saved directly from sin and 
admitted into heaven. Many Calvinists hold fast the dogmas of 
arbitrary sovereignty, the imputation of Adam’s guilt to his 
posterity, the decrees of election and reprobation; and yet they 
accept the doctrine of the salvation of all infants dying in 
infancy. The method of harmonizing this doctrine with their 
general theological scheme is very simple and ingenious. It is 
by the pleasing fiction, the unverified and unverifiable hypothesis, 
that all who die in infancy are elect. God ordains that of elect 
infants some shall die in infancy, but of the non-elect, or repro- 
bate, infants all shall live to the period of responsible agency. 
In the light of the idea of the fatherhood of God, as taught by 
Christ and illustrated in his life, the dogma of infant damnation 
must be deemed an incredible dream of madness. 

5. We will mention another misconception of the character 
and ways of God. The view has been and still is widely prevalent 
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that sin and the present degree of sin are necessary to the 
greatest happiness of the universe as a whole; that by consign- 
ing to perdition a part of the angels and of mankind, the rest, 
those kept from falling or redeemed and saved, would have a 
greater amount and a far higher quality of happiness than would 
have been enjoyed in case all had remained holy and happy 
forever. Accordingly God, having in view the greatest good of 
a given number, chose the existing plan of the universe because 
it would insure the existence of sin and the requisite amount of 
sin, and now proceeds, according to his eternal purpose, to select 
a given number of our race, no better and no worse than the rest, 
whom he sends away into everlasting punishment, the particular 
individuals and the number to be chosen for this doom being 
determined by the fact that they will furnish such a manifesta- 
tion of the divine justice as will enhance most powerfully the 
felicity of the recipients of divine favor. Such is, in substance, 
the theory that has been accepted, in manifold forms, in the his- 
tory of the church. 

Is it credible that, if theologians had believed God to be 
the Father of all men, they would have entertained, for a 
moment, such a theory as this? What sort of a father, think 
you, would he be who should deliberately form his plan of family 
government with the view of insuring the flagrant disobedience 
of his children, in order that, by inflicting severe punishment 
for life upon a part of them, he might greatly enhance the hap- 
piness of the rest, their gratitude and joy being far more pro- 
found as contrasted with the miserable condition of the other 
members of the family which might have been their own? It 
needs no discussion to show that the only fathers who could act 
in the way here indicated belong to the class of which Herod 
and Nero are types. There is no father worthy of the name who 
would not infinitely prefer to see all his children obedient and 
happy, with a measure of happiness however low, than to see 
a part of them obedient, and happy with a degree of happiness 
however high, at the expense of the lifelong wickedness and 
misery of the rest, or even of one member, of his family. And 
to our mind it is axiomatically certain that God, the infinitely 
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wise, benignant, and holy Father of all spirits, did not proceed 
and never could have proceeded, in determining the eternal 
destiny of his children, on the principle avowed in this widely 
accepted theory. In fact, the whole basis of the theory, the 
assumption that the pains of the damned will enhance the 
blessedness of the saved, is utterly unscriptural and to the last 
degree irrational. 

Dr. Bellamy, who died 1790, one of the three most powerful 
and influential of the earlier New England theologians, Jonathan 
Edwards and Samuel Hopkins being the other two, enters into 
an elaborate mathematical calculation on this subject. He 
shows to his own satisfaction that if there were 300,000,000 
angels, and one-third of the number should fall, the remaining 
200,000,000 would enjoy 9,600 million times more happiness 
than would have been enjoyed in case all had remained obedient 
and happy. Thus he exlaims, with delight, we have ‘‘as clear 
gain” an increase of the happiness of the universe 9,600 million 
times due to the perdition of 100,000,000 angels. 

6. We notice as a sixth and last point the requirements 
laid down as essential to salvation in some of the most widely 
accepted creeds. 

- The Athanasian creed was prepared in the fifth century, had 
great influence all through the Middle Ages, was accepted by 
the Reformers, and was made a part of the confessions of faith 
of the Protestant churches. This creed states, in the first place, 
that in order to be saved one must believe the Catholic faith; in 
the second place, it sets forth what the Catholic faith is concern- 
ing the Trinity and the person of Christ. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is unfolded in a series of positive and negative state- 
ments involving seventy-two propositions, and the doctrine of 
the person of Christ in twenty, making ninety-two abstract, meta- 
physical, transcendental propositions pertaining to the nature of 
the Supreme Being and the constitution of Christ’s person. The 
creed declares that these propositions must be heartily believed 
on pain of everlasting perdition. There is not probably a per- 
son before me who would have the least chance of salvation 
according to the conditions of this famous and widely accepted 
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creed. Is it credible that men who had a living conception of 
God as a Father, infinitely reasonable and benignant, could have 
believed that he had prescribed such absurd and impossible con- 
ditions of salvation, the hearty acceptance of a mass of meta- 
physical propositions which only the most highly disciplined 
and penetrating thinkers could understand? What should we 
think of a father who should threaten his son ten years old 
with severe punishment if he did not heartily accept the specu- 
lations of Plato, the Principia of Newton, or the great argument 
of Bishop Butler? Would he not be declared to be an utterly 
unreasonable and arbitrary despot? So it would have been 
impossible, except under the influence of the idea of God, not as 
a Father, but as a being of arbitrary sovereignty, that men could 
have believed it possible for him to fix such conditions of salva- 
tion as those specified in the Athanasian creed. 

The foregoing dogmas—arbitrary sovereignty, unconditional 
reprobation, limited atonement, infant damnation, the perdition 
of some moral agents to enhance the happiness of the rest, the 
absurd demands of creed-scription—these dogmas, and many 
others of a like nature, constituting an essential part of ecclesi- 
astical Christianity, are, in the judgment of the author of this 
paper, a wide departure from the Christianity of Christ. The Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament passed into expression through the 
metaphysical ideas and categories of the Greek mind and through 
the juristic and political ideas of the Latin mind. We see in 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy the true Christ and the true church 
buried under mountains of error. The Protestant churches of 
the Reformation threw off a large part of these errors, but not 
all of them. We should go on with the reformation and com- 
plete the work of emancipation. What the world needs is a 
Christian theology, a theology built out of the unique and lumi- 
nous ideas of God, man, and the world given in Jesus Christ. 
And the formative, determinative idea of this theology will be 
Christ’s doctrine of the fatherhood of God, including in father- 
hood those immanent, eternal, ethical perfections of God mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ who was the image of the invisible God, the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, the express image of his person: 
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1. Fatherhood in creation: God constituting personal agents 
for beatitude, with a nature akin to his own, and so capable of 
entering into conscious fellowship with him. 

2. Fatherhood in moral government: God dealing with all 
in holy love, doing all he can wisely do to bring all to their true 
destination, a state of confirmation in holiness and happiness. 

3. Fatherhood in redemption: God providing a way, at infi- 
nite cost to himself, whereby he can exercise his forgiving and 
renewing grace toward sinners, in a way consistent with his abso- 
lute ethical perfection. 

4. Fatherhood in retribution : God, being unable, in the plen- 
itude of his power, wisdom, and love, to win all to the true life 
of sonship, out of regard to the unfallen and the redeemed, can- 
not but shut up the incorrigible, the morally incurable, the waste 
material of the spiritual universe, in some region away from the 
realms of light. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE GOSPELS AS A SOURCE FOR THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


DuRING the last seventy years there has been an almost unintermittent 
succession of “lives of Jesus.” The series of what we may call modern 
“lives of Christ’? opens with the celebrated work of the rationalist 
Paulus, published in 1828, which he characteristically entitled Das 
Leben Jesu als Grundlage einer reinen Geschichte des Urchristentums 
(two volumes). In 1835 Strauss issued his Leben Jesu, in which he 
dealt with the contents of the gospels as myths, rejecting not only the 
miraculous element pleaded for by orthodox supernaturalism, but also 
the naturalistic explanation of miracles which rationalism had sought 
to establish. Neander, in 1837, and Lange, in 1844 ff., endeavored to 
reply to Strauss by elaborate vindications of the historical accuracy of 
the gospels as sources for the life of Jesus. One of the ablest of this 
historico-critical school was Weisse, who, in his Evangelische Geschichte, 
hkritisch und philosophisch bearbeitet (two volumes, 1838), accepted Mark’s 
gospel as most accurate and generally trustworthy, distinguishing, how- 
ever, even in it, portions as historical and others as unhistorical. Since 
that period almost every year has witnessed the appearance of lives of 
Jesus by German, French, English, and American authors, and pre- 
senting all conceivable points of view, from the purely rationalistic to 
the most severely orthodox. But whatever the point of view of the 
writers of those lives might be, and whatever their views of the character 
and credibility of the canonical gospels might be, in this at least they 
were all agreed that the gospels claimed to be the one adequate source 
of the life of Jesus, and that from them, or at least from the residuum 
left after the application of the approved critical tests, a life of Jesus as 
he was, or as he was conceived of by the evangelists, might be drawn up. 
It is, of course, quite evident that, if we are to have a biography of 
Jesus, the materials for it must be sought in contemporary documents, 
such as the canonical gospels profess to be. But the question may very 
properly be raised as to whether our gospels are, or even profess to be, 
biographies, or collections of materials for biographies, of Jesus. If 
they do not afford material for such a biography, if there be important 
constituent parts of a biography for which we obtain nothing in their 
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pages, then no such materials exist, and the construction of a life of 
Jesus in the sense of a biography is impossible. 

Quite recently the discussions occasioned by the Ritschlian devel- 
opment have led such men as Martin Kahler, of Halle, to consider the 
question as to whether this “life of Jesus movement” is warrantable, 
whether it is allowable for the extremely energetic and able propa- 
gandists of that school to bring forward their historical Christ as the 
Jesus of biography, and to set up the story of the man Jesus as the 
whole Bible, rejecting all else as mere dogmatism. Attention must 
here be called to a distinction, to which we must return later on: If 
Christ is more than a mere man in respect of his nature, task, and present 
position, he is superhistorical, and in such a case, but only in such a 
case, the historical Jesus as presented in the gospels is of incomparable 
worth. With this presupposition kept steadily in view, we cannot have 
too many details of his earthly life. We shall rightly cherish every 
tradition regarding him, and will grudge no expenditure of toil and 
care in sifting the documentary sources which tell of his doings or 
sufferings. But when we come to attempt the construction of a con- 
sistent conception of his human consciousness and personal develop- 
ment, keeping hold all the while of the presupposition of his superhuman 
nature, task, and rank, we soon find ourselves short of materials. We 
come upon something which necessitates our going back to obtain 
information about its genesis, but our documents give us no help. 
We need something to explain an act, a line of thought, an unex- 
pected appearing, a sudden disappearing; but our gospels afford us 
no materials, nor do their writers betray any consciousness of having 
failed to collect such details as might have been expected from them. 
From the documents which we have it is evidently as impossible to 
construct a psychological biography of Jesus as it is to produce a geo- 
graphical and chronological journal of his doings from the cradle to 
the grave. 

The great diversity which characterizes the lives of Jesus constructed 
from the gospels ought of itself to give rise to the question as to whether 
these gospels were ever intended to be sources of a biography. To 
mention only a few of this class of works, restricting ourselves to those 
that are accessible to readers of books in the English language only, 
we have the writings of Strauss, Renan, Ewald, Keim, Weiss, Farrar, 
Hanna. All these biographies of Jesus admit that their only source is 
the gospel narrative, each of them constructing his “life” from what 
he regards as the true constituents of that primary and only source. 
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Among these we have at least one who accepts almost nothing, and one 
who accepts absolutely everything. It is, perhaps, easy to discount the 
work of such extreme men as Strauss and Renan — the one so utterly 
unsympathetic, and the other so lacking in depth and ethical apprecia- 
tion. But, even when we have to do with believing critical historians, 
we see how they differ from one another, and how entirely different in 
form, as well as in matter, their productions are from the work of the 
simple believer who reproduces his evangelical sources without the appli- 
cation of any critical test. Surely this quite naturally and necessarily 
raises the question as to whether those gospels which, when so used, 
can be interpreted in so many ways, were ever intended to be so 
used. We do not call attention at this point to the meagerness of the 
information of this sort supplied by these gospels, but to the question 
that arises as to the historicity of the detailed narratives. It is surely 
quite evident that the canonical gospels lay themselves open to the 
possibility of such critical treatment simply by this, that they propose 
to themselves an altogether different task from that of providing 
material for a biography. It is the presupposition of the supernatural, 
the assumption that alongside of and under the human there is a super- 
human power, which renders our gospels liable to attack, and their 
narratives, when thus dealt with by naturalistic criticism, subject to 
such serious curtailment. It is simply the miraculous element in the 
gospels that gives offense. If it is simply material for a biography that 
we are in quest of, the application of criticism in order to get rid of 
this is quite legitimate. It is the natural, not the supernatural, that we 
require for a biography. And so, if we grant the Ritschlian claim for 
a merely historical Christ, for a Christ of biography, whose life can and 
must be told like that of any other man, then we can raise no objection 
to the critical elimination of the miraculous element from the gospels. 
Those who undertake to construct a biography of Jesus — using this term 
in its strict and accurate sense—can make use only of the natural ele- 
ment in the gospels. The residuum available will be found meager 
enough. Every trace of eternal preéxistence; of incarnation in the 
sense of God becoming man, as distinguished from the idea of man 
becoming God ; of absolute sinlessness, as not merely a negative, but also 
a positive quality; of power to work miracles, of resurrection, of con- 
tinued personal existence, must of necessity disappear. This can be of 
no service to, and can have no validity for, those who hold by the his- 
torical Christ of the Ritschlians. And when we have subtracted all 
these from the gospels, what have weleft? Is there anything remaining 
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out of which we may construct a biography or anything else? So 
far as I am aware, no Ritschlian has yet attempted to construct a life 
of Christ. We have a Ritschlian encyclopedia (Heinrici), a Ritsch- 
lian history of doctrines (Harnack), Ritschlian dogmatics and dogmatic 
discussions in abundance; also a perfect flood of Ritschlian treatises 
on all varieties of christological questions; but no Ritschlian life of 
Christ. Why is this? Is it not just because eyeryone is reluctant to 
undertake the task of making bricks without straw? This is at least 
one good result of the consistency and regardlessness of consequences 
with which the Ritschlian school has carried out its naturalistic prin- 
ciples, and it has caused men at last to acknowledge that, whatever else 
the gospels may be useful for, it is certainly not for providing materials 
for the biography of the historical man Jesus. 

A biographer may follow either of two courses. He may, on the 
one hand, give full details of the particular facts which go to make 
up the whole life-career as viewed from the outside. In that case 
we would require in sources a rich abundance of materials regarding 
all the periods of the life, and all the situations with regard to other 
persons and things into which the life-activities of the individual had 
brought him. We have sometimes volumes of collections published 
professing to be storehouses from which some future biographer may 
draw his materials for a well-balanced life of some individual who played 
an important part in history. An example of this is found in Canon 
Robertson’s Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in several volumes, and in these volumes anyone who 
undertakes to write about Becket’s life will find gathered together all 
original documents, informative or illustrative, known to exist. Or, on 
the other hand, the biographer may seek psychologically to treat of 
the causes that underlie certain phenomena of conduct. For such a 
task sources of a somewhat different kind are necessary. Incidents 
must be related which reveal special qualities of character or disposi- 
tion, or illustrate what may be regarded as the individuality of the 
man. These, at least, are the incidents which the psychological biog- 
rapher will use in order to make his sketch true to the life. Now, it 
must be quite evident that the gospels are not sources for the life 
of Jesus in the former sense. No attempt is made by any of the 
writers of these works to produce anything like a complete narrative 
of the facts of the life. It was not the want of materials that caused 
this. Every here and there in the synoptic gospels we have allusions 
to unrecorded discourses and index-like summaries under classified 
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headings of crowds of miracles, which clearly imply that the writer 
could have enlarged his work almost indefinitely by recording facts 
known to him which he passed over. It simply did not lie within the 
scope of his work to chronicle the details of the earthly life of the 
man Jesus, and he is neither writing a biography nor providing 
materials for any future biography. It is equally clear that the evan- 
gelists make no attempt to account for the human life of Jesus on 
psychological principles. We do not, for example, find them endeavor- 
ing to determine the natural temperament of Jesus as a man in order 
thereby to account for the prevailing tone of his discourses, his treat- 
ment of those who came to him for healing or instruction, the attitude 
he assumed toward his opponents, or the views that he expressed at 
different periods regarding his divine mission and the method of its 
accomplishment. In the biography of a man with such a career as 
that of Jesus we should rightly have demanded some attempt to 
account for the procedure of the subject of it, when that procedure 
stands in need of such elucidation, as in the case of Jesus it notoriously 
does. We should estimate the success of the biographer according to 
the measure in which his delineation of the emotional, intellectual, 
and moral character of his subject affords a satisfactory explanation 
of the facts. Neither, then, as a chronicler of the facts of the life nor 
as a psychological accounting for those facts can our canonical gospels 
be regarded as in any true sense a biography of Jesus, or as a collec- 
tion of sources affording materials for such a work. 

The actual purpose for which the gospels were written is stated by 
John (John 20:31): “These are written that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
life through his name.” This statement, which, of course, primarily 
applies to the fourth gospel, affords a thoroughly correct explanation 
of the purpose of the writers of the first three gospels. Hence it is 
quite evident that what the gospels actually do offer is not material for 
a biography of Jesus, but a picture of the Son of man from the point of 
view of faith in the Son of God, drawn by believers for believers and 
for those who wish to believe. If this fact be only fairly faced and 
accepted, all ground is taken away from the popular cry, often so 
ignorantly, or at least so inconsiderately, repeated : “‘ Back to the gospels 
in order to get back to Christ!”” The only sort of plausible excuse for 
such a cry lay in the assumption that in the gospels we have a purely 
biographical sketch of the man Jesus, a simple transcript of his words, 
and a purely objective report of his doings, as distinguished from the 
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more or less /endency-representation of him which we have in the 
epistles, in which we have estimates of him and of his teaching by 
believers largely influenced by their own deliberate and mature beliefs. 
The attitude of the evangelists is precisely that of the writers of the 
epistles, and their work is nothing less than a reproduction of the 
historical foundation on which the doctrinal superstructure of the 
epistles has been reared. And this reproduction, we must remember, 
was made in full view of, and therefore implies presumably full appro- 
bation of, the contents of that doctrinal superstructure. The incidents 
of speech and action which they report they do, indeed, guarantee as 
facts which actually took place, which, as real occurrences, serve as 
characteristics of the life in which the whole Christian system has its 
roots ; but they write as men who are already thoroughly convinced of 
the doctrinal significance of that life to which those incidents belong. 
In their thoughts and in their writings the historical Jesus is assuredly 
and of necessity the same as the Christ of Christianity. Only on the 
supposition of a distinction between these two, the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of faith, can we have in the gospels, or from material 
supplied by the gospels, a biography of Jesus. 

The question here arises as to the legitimacy of the use now com- 
monly made of the phrase “the historical Jesus” or ‘the Christ of 
history.” In christological literature the phrase has come to havea 
well-defined application. By Dorner, and theologians of a similar 
tendency, it has been used to indicate the Christ depicted in Scripture, 
as contrasted with the ideal Christ of the Hegelian speculative the- 
ology. It was employed to designate the Christ as set forth in the 
whole of the New Testament Scripture, in the epistles as well as in the 
gospels. This surely was a most legitimate use of the phrase, and as 
thus employed it supplied a very convenient and highly useful tech- 
nical term. What the speculative theology offered was an ideal biogra- 
phy constructed from materials gathered from the gospel narratives, 
but selected from them, amplified, and interpreted according to the 
standard furnished by the consciousness of the biographer in its con- 
ception of the ideal man. It was assumed by the speculative theo- 
logians that this Christ is only ideal, realized, it may be, in the history 
and development of the race in its totality, but of necessity never 
attaining a complete and perfect form in the life of any individual 
man. In contrast to this ideal Christ, the so-called mediating theo- 
logians, as well as theologians of the more strictly confessional and 
orthodox school, were wont to call attention to the Christ of history 
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as the Christ of the gospels and of the whole New Testament. This 
Christ of history, they maintained, was also the Christ of faith. But 
now, notwithstanding the fact of this easily appreciable and generally 
accepted usage of the phrase, we find it commonly employed by 
Ritschlians, and theological writers more or less influenced by Ritschl, 
to indicate something that the so-called historical narratives cannot 
give, something that stands out as distinctly differentiated from any- 
thing that traditional reports, oral or written, can ever give. In one 
of the most interesting sections of a well-known work of one of the 
most winsome and edifying of all the writers of that fruitful school’ 
we have a clear explanation of the Ritschlian use of this phrase. 
“‘ When we speak,” says Hermann, “of the historical Christ, we mean 
that personal life of Jesus which speaks to us from the New Testament, 
viewed as the disciples’ testimony to their faith. Historical research 
can never give this nor take it away, and when we have it we know 
that we are at one with the living church in possessing that gift of God 
which brings about our redemption.” There is a wonderful warmth of 
expression, fitted to cheer the heart of the most pronounced evangelical, 
in Hermann’s declaration that there is nothing so necessary in Chris- 
tendom as the preaching of Christ. But he soon makes it plain that 
the historical Christ of which he is thinking may be preached and 
believed in altogether apart from the acceptance of the so-called evan- 
gelical facts on the strength of New Testament narratives and doc- 
trines. The story of the virgin-birth of Jesus as the incarnate Son of 
God, of his teaching this or that other truth, of his having done this 
or that other miracle, even that of his raising the dead and that of his 
own rising from the dead, ascending into heaven, and ruling now with 
God, however impressively delivered, is no gospel, and, if offered as 
such, is a great hindrance to faith. If we can believe it, it may help to 
draw our attention to Jesus; but belief in all or any of these narra- 
tives or doctrines is not necessary to acceptance of a belief in “the 
historical Christ.” It would not, perhaps, be quite fair to say that “the 
historical Christ” may be 7” 20 way connected with the Jesus of his- 
tory. But certainly with the Ritschlians it is not what Jesus was in 
historical relations, it is not what he said or what he did in his earthly, 
temporal life, but only the inner life of Jesus as it appeals to me and 
awakens in me a certain feeling, that constitutes for me the historical 

* HERRMANN, Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott, dritte Auflage, Stuttgart, 1896. 


English translation: Zhe Communion of the Christian with God, London, 1895, p. 64, 
Book II, chap. I, sec. 15. 
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Christ. Now, this is surely not only an illegitimate use of the term 
which has been already in use for something quite different, but, what 
is far more serious, the violent expulsion from the realm of fact and 
reality of that which this term had been employed to designate. The 
historical Jesus, meaning by that the Jesus of Nazareth of the four 
canonical gospels, no longer exists; at most nothing recorded of him 
is more than a historical probability, so that no one may rest his faith 
on the whole of the record or any part of it. Only the general teach- 
ing of the evangelist as to the glory and grace of Jesus, the general 
effect of the impression regarding him which they leave upon the 
mind, is of any weight, and this only in so far as it awakens in me a 
spirit capable of appreciation like theirs. At the root of this Ritsch- 
lian conception of the historical Christ lies the assumption that the 
gospels are, and were intended to be, a biography of Jesus. It is only 
when they are regarded from this point of view that their contents 
must be subjected to ordinary historical criticism, which, in the most 
favorable case, can yield only the highest degree of historical proba- 
bility. Hence on the principles of Ritschlianism there can be no doc- 
trine of inspiration in any real sense. The credibility of the New 
Testament writers can only be on the same plane with that of other 
historians. Even when the results of criticism are most favorable, the 
credibility of the gospels can differ only in degree, and not in kind, 
from that of other ancient chroniclers. But this way of going to work 
is justifiable only on the hypothesis that we have simply ordinary men 
to deal with in the favorable circumstances of contemporaries and eye- 
witnesses of the events of a purely human life, or the reminiscences of 
other men of the same type who had opportunities of converse with 
such. If it were so that the evangelists profess to give a colorless 
account of what they had seen and heard, or of what had been told 
them, we might then fairly apply to their writings the same critical 
method which we make use of when we turn to the monkish histories of 
hermits, martyrs, or medizval saints, and discount all that from the 
mere observer’s point of view is evidently the contribution of an 
excited and ill-regulated fancy, or the conviction of a judgment credu- 
lous or easily imposed upon. But, as we have seen, especially from 
the explicit declaration of John, this by no means expresses the pur- 
pose of their writing, nor does it represent the claims which they put 
forth in behalf of their statement. 

The error which vitiates a great deal of the historical and critical 
work of the Ritschlians consists in this, that they insist upon treating 
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the New Testament writers, not from the standpoint of the writers, 
but from their own. Any critical treatment of the narratives of the 
gospels and the christological doctrines of the epistles which rejects 
or minimizes the miraculous or supernatural, while seeking to reserve 
certain incidents as historically or biographically true, offers as a 
residuum something that has no real existence. Neither evangelist 
nor apostle reports any one saying or any one act of the man Jesus 
which may be used in a biography of Jesus, that is, in the life of Jesus 
from the naturalistic point of view. It ought to be remembered that, 
whatever the uncertainty of the evangelists or apostles who had been 
disciples of Jesus may have been previous to the resurrection, at the 
time when they wrote the canonical gospels or their prototypes he 
was to them beyond all question the Godman, and it is from this 
standpoint that they wrote throughout. The Son of God, as his son- 
ship is conceived of by the New Testament writers, is God. It would 
be blasphemy to think of, or to imagine the possibility of, writing a 
biography of God. We can tell what God has done in creation and 
providence and redemption, but no one has ever supposed that, when 
he has told all he knows or has learned about God's thoughts and 
God’s works, he has written a life of God, or ever gathered materials 
for such a work. It is absolutely true that the world itself would not 
contain the collections for a task of that kind. And just because the 


New Testament writers can never think of Jesus but as God, they 
know that a life of him in the sense of a biography is impossible. If 
the attempt were made, they feel sure “that even the world itself would 
not contain the books that should be written.” 

JoHN MACPHERSON. 


PORTOBELLO, SCOTLAND. 





THE DAY OF YAHWEH. 


By Joun M. P. SMITH, 
The University of Chicago. 

THE origin of the idea of the Day of Yahweh must be sought in 
the pre-prophetic stage of Israel’s history. The first appearance of the 
conception in the Old Testament is in the prophecy of Amos, where it 
is clearly defined and formulated. The idea which Amos found already 
existing and occupying a large place in the thought of the people was 
apparently a conception of the day as a time when a period of great 
glory and prosperity was to be inaugurated for Israel. Naturally such 
a day was greatly desired. Whence came this idea? It seems to be 
a development of several ideas in combination. One of these is the 
conception of a divine mission which early took possession of the con- 
sciousness of Israel.‘ Tradition exhibits many traces of such a con- 
ception. The founders of the nation and all her great leaders are said 
to have had in mind a unique position for Israel among the nations. 
Utterances to this effect are common in the J and E documents," and, 
belonging as they do to some of the earliest of Israel’s historical records, 


they are not probably wholly without basis in facts. They may, there- 
fore, be properly taken as evidence for the existence in very early times 
of a hope for a glorious future of the nation as Yahweh’s representative 
in the world. 


In further support of the existence of some such ambition as this 
may be urged the presence of similar hopes among Semitic peoples in 
general.? The national character of Semitic gods seems best explained 
on the supposition that small and weak families, clans, and tribes sub- 
mitted to the dominion of larger and more powerful communities 
because of some necessity, such as conquest, lack of food, or need 
of protection and assistance against powerful enemies. In such a 
union the superiority of the god of the more powerful body of people 
was acknowledged, and the god of the weaker people was reduced to 
subordinate rank. As this process continued, a nation gradually came 


* Cf. FRANTS BUHL, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. II, p. 767. 
7 EF. g.,Gen. 12:2 ff.; 18:18 ff.; 27:29; 28:14; Exod. 19:5f.; 34:10; Numb. 
23:9; 24:9, 17. 
3W. R. SmitH, Zhe Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., pp. 75-81. 
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into existence, and the original tribal god developed into a national 
god.‘ But the fact of his having reached this dignity did not rob him 
of his original expansive force; his nature remained essentially the 
same, and his ambition for power would carry him on to universal 
dominion, were his adherents sturdy and aggressive enough to attain 
that goal. It was therefore the natural and proper desire of every 
Semitic nation to extend the influence of its own particular god to the 
farthest possible limit. This could best be accomplished through the 
conquest of new territory over which the sway of the god might be 
established. Hence wars of conquest, which were at the same time 
religious wars, were of unceasing occurrence. 

Assyrian records furnish the best illustrations of this spirit of 
expansion in political and religious affairs. The wars of Assyria were 
preéminently religious wars. Every king in every campaign declares 
himself to have been incited, emboldened, and prospered by his nation’s 
gods. Kings felt and declared themselves to be the agents of the 
gods, and regarded it as one of their chief duties to widen the dominion 
of the gods and to manifest their power.* Esarhaddon, for example, well 
expresses the animating spirit of Assyrian warfare thus: “The names 
of the great gods they invoked together and trusted to their power. 
I, however, trusted in Ashur, my lord, and like a bird out of the moun- 
tains I captured him and cut off his head. Jn order to exhibit the might of 
Ashur,my lord, before the eyes of the peoples, | hung the heads of Sanduarri 
and Abdimilkuti upon the necks of their great men.”° The inscrip- 
tions of Tiglath-pileser I., Shalmaneser II., Tiglath-pileser III., Sar- 
gon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, Ashurbanipal, and others are full of 
illustrations showing the place and influence of religious ideas in con- 
nection with the national territorial development.’ The evident desire 
was that Ashur should be acknowledged as the supreme deity through- 
out the known world. The kings certainly regarded him as such and 
commonly spoke of themselves as kings of the four quarters of the 
world over which Ashur had given them dominion.’ 

4So MENZIES, History of Religion, pp. 79 ff.; D’ ALVIELLA, /dea of God, pp. 20 ff.; et ai, 


5 Cf. McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. 1, pp. 63 f.; SAYCE, 
Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations, pp. 248 f. 

6 The Six-Sided Prism, Cy/inder A, col. i, ll. 43 ff. 

7Cf. Sennacherib, Zaylor-Prism, col. i, ll. 10 ff., 63; ii, 42 f.; iii, 42; iv, 43; 
Esarhaddon, Cylinder A, col. ii, 1. 45; iii, 7-12, 40-48, 53; iv, 19-25, 38-47; Ashur- 
banipal, Annals, col. iv,1l. 34; viii, 8 ff.; ix, 112 ff.; etc. 

® For the same idea see the closing tablet of the Dibbara Legend, translated by 
JasTRoOw in Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 535, and by W. Muss-ARNOLT in 
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The amazingly rapid spread of the religion of Mohammed is 
another illustration of the efficient service rendered by religious ideals 
in the furtherance of political development. The religious and ethical 
principles upheld by Mohammed were certainly purer and more vigor- 
ous than those of the earlier Arabic religions supplanted by him, and 
his success was, no doubt, largely due to this fact; but it seems prob- 
able that the old Semitic idea of a national god upon whose people 
there rested an obligation to extend his dominion had much to do 
in arousing the extraordinary zeal and energy with which the new 
religion was propagated, and that chiefly by force of arms. For 
such a religion and such a god success was the best recommendation ; 
a recital of the triumphs already achieved was one of the best argu- 
ments for inducing still other peoples to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the new religion and the new god. Moreover, confidence engendered 
by successes already won carried the victors on to fresh contests and 
victories for their god. 

In view of such corroborating testimony from without, it is not 
strange to find evidence within Israel of a similar laudable ambition 
for Yahweh and of a hope for the time when he would bring great 
glory to his people. That this hope originated at a very early date is 
evident, since it appears strongly in the earliest literature. Moreover, 
as suggested by Professor McCurdy,’ the possession of such a hope is a 
necessary presupposition to any satisfactory explanation of the fact that 
Israel was able to obtain and hold for herself a home among the tribes 
of Canaan, poorly disciplined as she was and beset by foes on every 
side. Her strong faith in Yahweh’s power and in his purpose to bring 
glory to himself through Israel gave Israel courage in the face of all 
sorts of dangers and difficulties. Hence it is that every forward step 
during the period of the conquest and the years immediately following 
seems to have been preceded and accompanied by a great revival of 
zeal for Yahweh. Furthermore, the course of Israel’s early national 
history was not unfavorable to the growth of this idea of a glorious 
destiny. Beginning with Saul and continuing through the days of 
Solomon, victory and prosperity had come to Israel in no small meas- 
ure. Even in later centuries the reign of David was looked back upon 
longingly as a sort of golden age, and ideals of the future were shaped 
in accordance with the glorified and magnified traditions of the Davidic 
R. F. HARPER’s Assyrian and Babylonian Literature (“The World’s Great Books,” 
Aldine edition; New York: D. Appleton, 1901), p. 314. 

9 Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 110 f. 
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days. Solomon extended his influence so far, established his kingdom 
so securely, and equipped himself so splendidly as to be the source 
of envy and wonder to all surrounding peoples. He was in a fair way to 
make Israel aworld-empire such as Assyria and Babylon later came to be. 
After the check consequent upon the division of the kingdom, north- 
ern Israel, under the able leadership of the house of Omri, gradually 
reasserted herself. This new development was retarded by the long war 
with Syria, but by the time of Jeroboam II. Damascus was subdued, and 
Israel had attained prosperity and power second only to those enjoyed 
during the age of David and Solomon. History thus seemed to jus- 
tify the popular hope of a gloriously bright future.” 

In addition to this, the work of the earliest prophets tended in the 
same direction. All the prophets up to the time of Amos, with the 
possible exception of Elijah, seem to have foretold success and glory 
for their people.* They constantly emphasized the fact that Israel 
was Yahweh’s people, and that, if Israel remained faithful to him, he 
would and must lead her on to victory. 

Thus far we have found the hope of a great future for the nation 
through Yahweh’s help to have been (1) fostered by tradition ; (2) an 
outgrowth of the general Semitic conception of a God-given commis- 
sion to enlarge the sphere of the divine authority; (3) presupposed as 
a source of inspiration and courage in the great work of the conquest 
of Canaan; (4) developed and strengthened by its apparent partial 
realization in the progress of the nation’s history; and (5) enforced 
impressively upon the national consciousness by the nation’s prophets, 
the spokesmen of Yahweh, the nation’s God. In view of these facts 
the existence of such a conception of Israel’s national destiny in the 
eighth century B.C. seems certain. It was not a conception of an 
exalted ethical and religious content, for ethical and religious stand- 
ards were as yet comparatively low. It was rather the conception of a 
mission, one of the chief ends of which was to bring glory to those 
who fulfilled it. 

A second and important element in the formation of the early idea 
of the Day of Yahweh was the conception of Yahweh which then pre- 
vailed.* The people were not far removed from polytheism, as is shown, 
among other things, by the frequency and ease with which in after 


1° Cf. G. A. SMITH, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1, pp. 49 f. 
™ Cf. 1 Kings 20:13, 28; 22:6, 11,12; 2 Kings 2: 13-19; 13: 14-19; 14:25. 


22 Cf.R. H. CHARLES, A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, 
in Judaism and in Christianity, pp. 85 f. 
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years they took up with idolatrous rites; by the survival of the plural 
form DVN ; by the use of feraphim; by the incident of the calf- 
worship at Sinai ; and by traces lingering in many words and customs.”* 
The intermediate stage, monolatry, was essential as a stepping-stone to 
monotheism, and the religion of Israel in the eighth century was of 
this kind. Israel’s God was only one among many gods; the name 
Yahweh as a proper name distinguished him from Chemosh, god of 
Moab, Milcom of Ammon, Baal of Pheenicia, and the gods of other 
surrounding peoples. This monolatrous worship persisted far into 
the prophetic period, monotheism not being fully accepted and estab- 
lished in the thought of the nation until the days of the exile. The 
difference between Yahweh and other gods was but dimly realized in 
the early days of Yahwism. The points of resemblance between the 
worship of Israel and that of Canaan were more noticeable than the 
points of difference, and the constant endeavor of Israel’s religious 
leaders was to keep the people from taking over so much of Baal- 
worship into the Yahweh-worship as to destroy the distinctive character 
of the latter. The preservation of true Yahweh-worship was essential to 
the development and continuance of national life and individuality. The 
Yahweh-religion was almost the only unifying influence which held 
together the heterogeneous and widely scattered elements of Israel. 
Yahweh’s especial function was to be the deliverer of Israel in time of 
danger. He was emphatically a war-god, and it was as such that he 
was honored by Israel. He had proven his superiority to the gods of 
Egypt at the time of the exodus; and again, in the attack upon 
Canaan, he had demonstrated his superiority to the Canaanitish Baalim 
by conquering them and their people. This was, indeed, the only 
kind of superiority that Israel was as yet prepared to appreciate. Her 
existence during the greater part of the pre-prophetic period was one 
constant struggle to maintain her place against the peoples of Canaan, 
and a god who could not, or would not, render efficient service in this 
contest was not likely to command her respect and adherence. The 
victories of Israel over her enemies were necessary, not only to her 

128 Cf, BAUDISSIN, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft I, pp. 55-65. 

3See Judg. 6:31; 9:13; 11:24; Gen. 28:20f.; Exod.15:11; 18:11; 1 Sam. 
26:19; 28:13; Amos 9:7; Ezek. 8:12; 9:9; etc. For a fuller treatment of the 
matter consult SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (2d 
ed.), pp. 193-200; MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (=“ The Hibbert 
Lectures,” 1892), pp. 228, 268 f., McCurpy, of. cit., Vol. ILI, pp. 370 f.; W. R. 


SmitH, Zhe Prophets of Israel (new edition), pp. 59 ff.; ScHULTz, Old Testament The- 
ology, Vol. I, pp. 175 £.; BUDDE, Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 210 f. 
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national existence, but also to her retention of the Yahweh-religion. 
The work of Elijah in his fearless opposition to Baal-worship, and the 
work of Elisha as the source of the inspiration, wisdom, and patriot 
ism in the conduct of the war with Damascus which enabled Israel to 
achieve final victory, sealed Israel to Yahweh in closest allegiance. 

Though the recognition and acceptance of Yahweh as Israel’s God 
did not involve the denial of reality to the gods of neighboring 
peoples, but permitted them to be regarded as real deities holding rela- 
tions with their worshipers similar to those existing between Yahweh 
and Israel, yet Yahweh was supreme in Israel and in everything 
relating to Israel, and thus, when the interests of Israel clashed with 
those of her neighbors, it was to be expected that he would bring 
about the triumph of his own nation. However, the recognition of the 
reality of the gods of the nations was a great hindrance to Israel’s full 
realization of the true nature of her mission to the world. It shut off 
almost entirely the outflow of the altruistic spirit and left the concep- 
tion of Israel’s destiny to find embodiment in hopes for Israel’s 
supremacy among the nations and Yahweh’s dominion over the gods. 
It was a self-centered mission, a destiny founded on ambition for 
Israel, and jealousy for the honor of Yahweh. 

Another source of light upon the origin of the idea of the Day of 
Yahweh is found in the political relations of early Israel with outside 
nations. After the fierce struggles connected with the early days of 
the settlement in Canaan, Israel seems to have adopted a policy of 
conciliation toward the Canaanites in whose land she was an unwel- 
come intruder. The battle led by Deborah and Barak was the last 
great conflict with the people of the land. Deadly enmity gave way 
little by little to peaceful intercourse. Conciliation was Israel’s wisest 
course; dwelling in the midst of a numerous people far more advanced 
in civilization than herself, and ready to take advantage of any and 
every opportunity to drive her out of their territory, it was necessary 
for her to strengthen herself in every possible way. She therefore, 
gladly admitted “strangers” into her ranks and threw open to them 
all the privileges of Israelites. She gained much by accretions 
resulting from such a policy and by the friendly feeling thus cultivated 
toward neighboring tribes. 

But, though Israel succeeded thus in bringing her immediate 
neighbors into harmony with herself, she was not suffered to develop 


™%4 For a discussion of the whole question of the place of “strangers” in Israel see 
BERTHOLET, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, pp. 1-67. 
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her resources in peace. Her whole life up to the eighth century was 
one almost continual struggle for existence. Occupying, as she did, 
the most fertile oasis in northern Arabia, she was subjected to the 
onslaughts of less fortunate tribes who coveted the rich possession for 
themselves. Prior to David’s time contests were waged with the 
Moabites, Ammonites, Amalekites, Philistines, Midianites, Edomites, 
and Syrians, deliverance being wrought for Israel under the leadership 
of Ehud, Shamgar, Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, and Saul. David’s 
reign was a period of war and conquest resulting in great renown for 
Israel. The territory acquired by David began to revolt and slip 
away under Solomon’s administration. The long struggle with Syria 
began in the reign of Baasha of Israel, and continued with bitter hos- 
tility down through the reigns of Jehoahaz and Jehoash. In addition 
to this there were skirmishes with the Philistines in the days of Nadab 
of Israel; war with Mesha, king of Moab, in the time of Jehoram ; 
revolt and reconquest of Edom under Joash and Amaziah respectively. 
Moreover, Assyria appears upon the scene as collector of tribute from 
Jehu. The last great war, that with Damascus, was a long drawn-out 
agony for Israel; but at last Yahweh sent Israel a savior in the person 
of Assyria, and she enjoyed a brief respite from fighting. The feel- 
ings of an Israelite, as he looked back upon his nation’s long struggle, 
can scarcely have been amicable toward those with whom he had 


waged so many conflicts. He rejoiced in the downfall of Damascus, 
and would have taken equal pleasure in the discomfiture of other 
hereditary foes. Revenge was a far sweeter thought to him than for- 
giveness, and one more likely to stir his enthusiasm and arouse his 
zeal. 


The bearing of the preceding discussion upon the question of the 
origin of the idea of the Day of Yahweh may now be briefly summa- 
rized. The people of Israel in the eighth and ninth centuries had 
inherited and developed the idea that they were destined by Yahweh 
for great things. They thought themselves certain of attaining 
political preéminence. They were to be instrumental in demonstrating 
to the nations the superiority of Yahweh, Israel’s God, over all the 
gods of the nations. With a conception of Yahweh as but one— 
howbeit the greatest one—among many gods, it was necessary for 
them to prove his greatness to the surrounding peoples who were in 
like manner proud of their own respective gods. Yahweh had repeat- 
edly shown himself to be efficient and worthy of all confidence as a 
war-god. It was along this line that his superiority was to be proved 
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to the nations. Yahweh had shown his pleasure in Israel and had mani- 
fested his power in recent days by overthrowing Damascus, her bitterest 
foe. How natural that the great majority in Israel should feel encour- 
aged and should hope for the speedy coming of the day when Yahweh 
should manifest himself in behalf of his people and bring disaster and 
destruction to all their foes, thereby proving his own supremacy over 
all other gods and the superiority of his chosen people over all the 
peoples of other gods! The popular conception of the Day of Yahweh 
was, in short, that of a great day of battle on which Yahweh would 
place himself at the head of the armies of Israel and lead them on to 
overwhelming victory over all their enemies.’ 

In the hands of Amos this conception underwent a transformation. 
As heretufore it had been instrumental in stimulating the national 
spirit and life, so now, purified from its grosser elements, it is made to 
contribute to the development of the religious and moral life of the 
people. Instead of being the day of Israel’s glorification at the 
expense of her enemies, it now became the day of her humiliation 


*%The view of HOFFMANN, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
(= ZATW.), 1883, p. 112, that in the popular conception the Day of Yahweh was looked 
upon as a feast day has no support aside from the fact that the context of Amos 5: 18 ff. 
takes up the question of feasts, and this is not sufficient to establish the usage in view of 
the indications favorable to the view adopted here. For other instances of B'” in the 
sense “day of battle” see Isa. 9:3 = 710 DMD, and Hos. 2:2 = S8IMT ON; 


Sor 
of. Obad., vs. 11 = PRN OW, and Ps. 137:7 = pow DY. The Arabic Px 
is frequently used in the same sense; see the Qurdén, Sura 45, vs. 13, where the 
expression “days of God” is interpreted by Arabic commentators as meaning days 
when God overthrows the infidels in battle. SCHULTENS, Liber Jobi cum nova ver- 


stone... . et commentario perpetuo, etc., Vol. 1, pp. 54 f., quotes in support of this 
usage the following passage from Hamasa: 


rl st? pyty Lape cl 
mods aino cil! fo! 


“Who saw our day and the day of the sons of Teim, 
When the dust was made coherent with its blood ?” 


and from Omar ibn Keltsoum: lsdic SLte edt wr! Ls “Nor have the 


days [2. ¢., days of battle] left any resources in our possession.” W. R. SMITH also 
(Prophets of Israel, Lecture III, note 15) refers to a section on the “Days of the 
Arabs” in the /éd of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, Egyptian ed., Vol. III, pp. 60 f., from which 
he cites the phrase “the days of Tamim against Bekr” (Zéd, p. 80) in illustration of 
the fact that among the Arabs the day of battle was often named after the combatants. 
See also the Arabic illustrations of the same usage cited by Gesenius in his com- 
mentary on Isa. 9:3, and by STEINGASS, Arabic Dictionary, sub voce. 
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and chastisement at the hands of Yahweh. It was a complete 
reversal of all the hopes which Israel had so long centered in this 
day. The first announcement of the new doctrine (Amos 5: 18 ff.) 
must have fallen upon the people with startling suddenness; it was a 
rude awakening from a pleasant dream. 

The new conception of the day introduced by Amos was the out- 
growth of the new idea of Yahweh which had taken possession of hiin. 
It was the practical application of histhought of God to the conditions 
of his age. For him Yahweh’s predominant characteristic was right- 
eousness (Amos 5 : 4—6, 24); and this called for a corresponding right- 
eousness on the part of Israel. The peculiar relation she sustained 
to Yahweh only increased the obligation upon her to be righteous 
(Amos 3:2). In the presence of this demand for moral integrity Amos 
saw Israel’s fearful depravity. Northern Israel had probably never 
before enjoyed such outward prosperity and political prestige as at this 
time.” Hints are not wanting in Amos of the great wealth and luxury 
of the times (Amos 3: 10, 12,15; 5:11; 6: 4-8). But it was alto- 
gether too manifest that this was secured largely at the expense of the 
poor, and that cruelty and vice of every description abounded (Amos 
2:6-8; 3:9,10; 5:10-13). Even the women had sunk to the lowest 
depths of degradation (Amos 4: 1-3), and the political leaders, as well 
as the religious leaders, were foremost in wickedness. Yet amid all 
this moral desolation, having no conception of Yahweh’s demand for 
righteousness, the people prided themselves on the fact that Yahweh 
was with them, and that evil therefore could not overtake them.” 
Realizing the righteousness of Yahweh and the wickedness of Israel 
as fully as he did, Amos was forced to the conclusion that nothing 
short of Israel’s destruction would satisfy the demands of Yahweh’s 
justice. As the instrument for the execution of Yahweh’s judgment 
upon Israel, his attention was naturally turned tothe invincible Assyr- 
ian army, whose victorious progress was ever drawing nearer and 
nearer to the borders of Israel. The nation was ripe for destruction ; 
the destroying agent was close at hand; therefore the Day of Yahweh 
must be coming full soon—perhaps even in his own generation. It was 
to be the close of the existing degenerate age rather than the opening 
of a new and glorious one, as the people had fondly hoped. 


%6Cf.2 Kings 14: 25-28, and McCurpy, of. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 308 f. 

17 Amos 5:14 is suspected as a later insertion by Valeton, G. A. Smith, Volz, 
Nowack, Lohr, e/ a/.; but in any case the blind confidence in the protecting presence 
of Yahweh which is there attributed to Israel was characteristic of that time; ¢/. 
Mic. 3:11 and Judg. 6:13. 
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With such a message Amos addressed northern Israel. Wellhausen 
has called attention to the artistic and dramatic way in which he intro- 
duced his startling announcement.” By denouncing the neighboring 
peoples and foretelling their destruction he raised the hopes of his lis- 
teners that the Day of Yahweh was about to come upon their foes, as 
they had long desired, only to dash those hopes to the ground with 
startling suddenness when he announced to them that judgment was 
about to fall upon them themselves. ‘Woe unto you that desire the 
Day of Yahweh,” says Amos; “wherefore would ye have the Day of 
Yahweh? It is darkness and not light Shall not the Day of 
Yahweh be darkness and not light, even very dark and no brightness 
in it?” This statement was followed up and reinforced by the 
declaration of Yahweh’s hatred of their luxurious and superstitious 
worship, and his intention to drive Israel into exile because of her sins. 
In the face of incredulity, jeers,* and threats, Amos persisted in his mes- 
sage. That day is to be ushered in by terrible portents in earth and 
heavens. Mourning and lamentation will take the place of the songs 
and feasts of the present. Noone will be able to deliver himself from 
the universal calamity; all the workers of iniquity will perish. Nota 
ray of light illumines the darkness of the Day of Yahweh as described 
by Amos.” He saw that the popular idea of it as a time for Israel’s 
glorification was deeply wrought into the life of the nation and was 


8 Die kleinen Propheten, on Amos 2: 14 ff. 

17Amos 6:3. CHEYNE, The Book of the Prophet Isaiah. A New English Trans- 
lation, p. 135 [= Polychrome Bible, or SBO7.], seems to regard this passage as testi- 
fying to the existence of two opposite views concerning the Day of Yahweh among 
the people in the time of Amos —the one looking forward to it eagerly as a time of 
joy for Israel, the other regarding it as an evil day, but supposing it to be still distant. 
If this was the case, all that Amos did was to adopt the darker view already existing 
and endeavor to convince Israel of its near approach. It seems more natural, how- 
ever, to take this utterance of Amos as addressed to those who received his doctrine 
of the Day of Yahweh skeptically and ironically, blindly trusting in their present ease 
and security, and refusing to credit gloomy forebodings concerning a coming disaster 
of which they can see no signs. C/ the interpretations of this passage given by Well- 
hausen, Gunning, Mitchell, Driver, and G. A. Smith. 

The promise of Amos 9:84-15 is from a later hand. The argument against 
these verses is set forth in detail by VoLz, Die vorexilische Jahweprophetie und der 
Messias, pp. 22-4; ¢cf.G. A. SMITH, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 190-95. Among many others 
who assign them to a later time may be cited Wellhausen, Stade, Smend, Cheyne, 
Cornill, Marti, Nowack, Lohr, SCHWALLY, ZA7W., 1890, pp. 226f.; PREUSCHEN, 
ZATW., 1895, pp. 24-7; TORREY, Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XV, pp. 153 f.; 
J. TAYLOR, article “‘ Amos” in HastinGs’ Dictionary of the Bible. For a defense of 
the authenticity of the passage see DRIVER, Joel and Amos, pp. 219-23. 
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fraught with great danger to the higher interests of Israel, so that 
nothing less would do than to transform it completely and present it 
from an entirely new point of view. He must draw the thoughts of 
the people away from illusive hopes and fix them upon stern realities. 

In the formulation of his doctrine of the Day of Yahweh Amos did 
not break away completely from the past. He utilized some elements 
of the popular conception already existing, viz., the thought that 
Yahweh was to manifest himself personally in judgment; that this 
would occur on a specific day; that this day would be a day of 
battle; that wonderful phenomena on earth and in the heavens 
would accompany the day; that in connection with the judgment 
punishment would fall upon the enemies of Israel and of Yahweh ; 
and, above all, that it would be the time when Yahweh would vindicate 
himself in the sight of the whole world. But a radical departure from 
the popular idea is seen in the essential content of the new doctrine in 
accordance with which Yahweh’s vindication involves Israel’s discomfi- 
ture rather than her triumph. This was the necessary outcome of the 
new conception of Yahweh arrived at by Amos, for whom Yahweh’s love 
of righteousness was greater and stronger than his love for his people. 
The effect of the application of this new idea of God to the doctrine of 
the Day of Yahweh was to lift the doctrine to a far higher plane and to 
make it subserve ethical and religious ends no less efficiently than it 
had thus far subserved the purpose of national and political develop- 
ment. The doctrine henceforth becomes one of the most powerful 
arguments of the prophets in their appeals to the people of Yahweh to 
forsake evil and cleave to that which is good. 

Following the lead of Amos, the prophets continued to use the idea 
of the Day of Yahweh as a factor in the work of developing a purer 
national life and a keener moral sense. The pre-exilic prophets, how- 
ever, with the exception of Zephaniah, did not give the idea a promi- 
nent place in their teaching. The term ‘Day of Yahweh” appears 
neither in Hosea, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, nor Jeremiah, and but a 
few times in the genuine utterances of Isaiah,” while Amos himself 
mentioned it only for the purpose of combating the erroneous popular 
conception in regard to it and of putting an entirely different meaning 
into it. This avoidance of the use of the term was due, perhaps, to a 
desire to refrain from calling to the remembrance of the people the 

"Isa. 2:12 ff.; of. 5:18f.; 7:18 ff.; 9:8—10:4; 17:4 ff.; 22:5 ff.; chap. 13 and 


34:8 are of later origin; see the commentaries of Duhm, Marti, and Cheyne on 
Isaiah. 
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perverted idea which it represented, an idea so strongly intrenched 
in the minds of the people that expulsion by direct attack seemed 
inadvisable ; hence the earlier prophets chose the more indirect and 
effectual method of teaching correct fundamental ideas about Yahweh, 
the acceptance of which would drive out false conceptions of the Day 
of Yahweh. 

Though the immediate successors of Amos avoided the use of the 
term for the most part, yet its content as formulated by Amos was 
taken up by them and strenuously enforced upon the nation. No 
important contribution was made to the idea by Hosea, Micah, 
or Isaiah; they adopted the view of Amos without essential change. 
The day of Yahweh’s visitation continued to be thought of as a time 
for the punishment of Israel’s sins.” Isaiah’s doctrine of the Remnant, 
however, opened the way for the announcements of a blessed future 
from later prophets. Nahum’s vision is confined to a picture of the 
overthrow of Assyria; it is a rehabilitation of the popular conception 
of the Day of Yahweh, with a change in the reason assigned for the 
destruction of Israel’s foes; it is no longer merely because they are 
foes to Israel and Israel’s God, but because they are wicked. This 
view was stated still more fully and forcibly by Habakkuk at a some- 
what later date.“ In the words of Professor Charles: “According to 
the primitive view, Yahweh was bound to intervene on behalf of his 


people on the ground of the supposed satura/ affinities existing 
between them, whereas, according to the view of Nahum and Habak- 
kuk, his intervention must follow on the ground of ethical affinities ; 


22 The passages in the books named after these prophets which present pictures 
of a bright future in connection with the coming of the Day of Yahweh are regarded 
by an increasing number of scholars as of late origin. See, ¢e. g., VOLZ, Die vorexi- 
lische Jahweprophetie und der Messias; NOWACK, Die kleinen Propheten; WELL- 
HAUSEN, Die kleinen Propheten; W. R. HARPER, American Journal of Semitic 
Languages, Vol. XVII, pp. 1-15; STADE, ZA7TW., Vol. 1, pp. 161-72; CORNILL, 
Einleitung in das Alte Testament; CHEYNE, Jntroduction to the Book of Isaiah, and 
SBOT., Part 10; DuHM, Das Buch Jesaia (“ Handkommentar z. Alt. Test.”); MARTI, 
Das Buch Jesaia (“Kurzer Hand-Commentar z. Alt. Test.’’), and article “ Hosea” in 
Encyclopedia Biblica; HACKMANN, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia. ; 


73Chap. 1:1—2:3 is assigned to a later date by Bickell, Gunkel, Cornill, 
Nowack, e¢ a/., chiefly on the basis of its form and structure. However, all agree that 
this opening section gives a description of the Day of Yahweh fully in keeping with 
the spirit and contents of the rest of the book. 


4Chap. 3 is quite generally regarded as a later addition; so, ¢. g., Kuenen, 
Cheyne, Cornill, Wellhausen, Nowack, Driver, A. B. Davidson, G. A. Smith. 
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for Israel and the gentiles are related to each other as the righteous, 
pS, and the wicked, 9w" (Hab. 1: 4, 13).”% 

The prophecy of Zephaniah was concerned with the Day of Yahweh 
as no previous one had been; it is the dominant thought everywhere 
present in his utterances. His conception agrees with that of Amos 
in that it supposes the day to be close at hand (1:7, 14), and to be a 
day of gloom and terror bringing judgment (1 : 2-6, 15 ff.), which is to 
fall primarily upon Yahweh’s people, but also upon their enemies 
(1: 7-18; 2: 4-15). But Zephaniah goes farther than any of his prede- 
cessors, if we may suppose 3:8 to have come from him, in that he 
makes the judgment well-nigh world-wide. It is not, however, strictly 
speaking, a universal judgment, since certain “guests” are evidently 
excepted (1:7), and, furthermore, all are clearly not on the same level 
before Yahweh, for Judah is still regarded as Yahweh’s people, and 
given blessings and privileges at the expense of her enemies.* Out 
of this wide-reaching judgment a remnant of poor and afflicted people 
who trust in Yahweh’s name, do no evil, and refrain from deceit is to 
remain and continue the relation between Judah and Yahweh.” 

Jeremiah’s work furnishes a good illustration of the prophets’ 
dependence upon history. After his first utterances, which seem, like 
the words of Zephaniah, to have been called forth in connection with 
the Scythian invasion, little or nothing was heard from him until about 
the time of the battle of Carchemish, where Nebuchadrezzar appeared 
as the coming conqueror of western Asia. Jeremiah at once grasped 
the significance of this event and sounded the alarm for his people, 
continuing to preach repentance as the only way of escape from com- 
plete overthrow until the day his words were fulfilled. He did not call 
this coming calamity the Day of Yahweh, as Amos had done on a sim- 
ilar occasion in northern Israel, and as Zephaniah had already done 
in Judah. Inthe present state of the criticism of the book of Jeremiah it 
is difficult to determine just what the exact teaching of Jeremiah on 


*3 4 Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, p. 94. 


26 PROFESSOR CHARLES’ treatment (of. cit., p. 98) of Zephaniah’s teaching con- 
cerning the Day of Yahweh is based largely on the doubtful passages 2:8-10 and 
3:8-10. Moreover, the treatment is inconsistent in that part of its conclusions is 
based upon the authenticity of these verses, while part is based upon the supposition 
of their being interpolated. 

27 Zeph. 3:14-20 is considered late by most interpreters, ¢. g., Oort, Stade, 
Kuenen, Schwally, Wellhausen, Budde, Cornill, Nowack, G. A. Smith. 2:8-11 is 
regarded as late by Oort, Wellhausen, Schwally, Budde, Nowack, G. A. Smith. Well- 
hausen and Schwally reject 3:8-10, and Budde, Nowack, G. A. Smith, 3:9, Io. 
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this subject was.* But it seems to have included a simple, yet scath- 
ing arraignment of Israel’s wickedness and a call to immediate repent- 
ance. He lays greater emphasis than any of his predecessors upon the 
religious life as distinguished from the ethical. The sins he rebukes 
are idolatry, sun-worship, human sacrifice, a superstitious multiplica- 
tion of sacrifices and offerings to Yahweh in the hope of thereby secur- 
ing his favor, a blind trust in the inviolability of Jerusalem with its 
temple, and failure to keep the covenant and ordinances of Yahweh; 
see, ¢.g., 7:4-10; 11:13; 15:4. He soon saw that Judah had gone 
too far in her downward path to be able to return, and that destruction 
was therefore inevitable. He looked upon Nebuchadrezzar as Yah- 
weh’s servant (27 : 6 ff.), through whom he was about to bring Judah and 
all the nations to judgment (25: 15-26). He makes a great advance 
in that he admits the enemies of Judah to a share in Yahweh’s mercy; 
those who repent and learn Yahweh’s ways will be restored to their own 
lands after their punishment; only the nations that refuse to obey 
Yahweh will be completely destroyed (12: 14-17). However, the judg- 
ment is still national rather than individual in character ; Jeremiah 
seems to have only introduced the thought of individualism into the 
religion of Yahweh and to have left the full working out of the idea to 
his successors. 

The eschatological, apocalyptic tone of Zephaniah’s threats of woe is 


almost entirely lacking in Jeremiah’s preaching. He knows of no per- 
sonal appearance of Yahweh upon earth, no extraordinary departure 
from the laws of nature, no threats of sudden visitation. His thought 
of Yahweh’s activity and personality seems more spiritual than that of 
earlier prophets, and his presentation of the future is more sane and 
rational. 


The pre-exilic conception of the Day of Yahweh was preéminently 
that of a day of judgment —a gloomy, forbidding event, fraught with 


28 All messianic passages are referred to a later time by VOLZ, Die vorexilische 
Tahweprophene und der Messias, pp. 68-80. SCHWALLY, ZATW., Vol. VIII, pp. 177- 
217, denies chaps. 46-51, and much of chap. 25, to Jeremiah. CoRNILL, SBO7., Part 
11, assigns to later times: 10: 2-16; 17: 19-27; 19 : I—20:6; chaps. 26-28, 34, 36-44, 
and 50-52, and many glosses besides. GIESEBRECHT (“ Handkommentar z. Alt. Testa- 
ment ”’) allows to Jeremiah only 1: 1—17:18; 18; 20:7-18; 22-24; 25:3 ff., 15-26; 
27; 32:6-174a, 24-44; 35; much of the remainder he attributes to Baruch. NATH. 
ScHMIDT, article “Jeremiah” in Encyclopedia Biblica, regards as genuine only chap. 
1; 2:2-13, 20-37; 3:1-5; 4:19 ff.; 7:3—9:21; 10: 19-21, 23-25; 13(?); 15:5-9; 
16:2-13; 18:1-17; 19:1 f., 10f.; 20:1-6; 21:1-10; 22: 2-5, 10-19, 24-27; 23:9 
ff.; 24; 28; 32:146.; 34; 37: 1-10, 11 ff. 
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punishment for Israel. The character of the times and the spirit of 
the people made it necessary for the prophets to take this view of the 
day whenever they touched upon the subject of Israel's future. They 
felt themselves to be reformers sent to a “‘ wicked and adulterous gen- 
eration,” and they devoted all their energies to the work of arousing 
the people from their moral stupor and convincing them of their awful 
condition and of the near approach of punishment. To this end 
they uttered the threats of chastisement and painted the scenes of dis- 
aster so often associated with the thought of the Day of Yahweh. In 
a low stage of religious development messages of doom are often the 
most effective means of reaching men’s minds and hearts. Moham- 
med’s preaching was largely made up of this sort of material, and 
even Christian preachers have found it useful. Not that the early 
prophets deliberately employed this method of arousing the national 
conscience, though the form of expression is no doubt often embel- 
lished by rhetorical device intensified by oratorical fervor. They 
were giving expression rather to heartfelt convictions forced upon them 
by observation of social and political conditions and illuminated by 
the spirit of Yahweh. They strove earnestly to convince the nation of 
the truth of their message. Sometimes, as in the case of Zephaniah, 
they turned their attention to Israel’s neighbors and proclaimed their 
destruction, perhaps with a not unnatural feeling of satisfaction ; but 
primarily their preaching against the nations seems to have been for 
the purpose of warning Israel and calling her attention to the need of 
reformation, if she would avoid a similar fate. Nahum alone of the 
pre-exilic prophets reverts to the original pre-prophetic conception of 
the Day of Yahweh, and even though he does base his exultation over 
Assyria’s approaching downfall upon ethical rather than natural 
grounds,” we cannot but feel that he stands on a lower moral plane 
than his predecessors and contemporaries in the prophetic office. 

It was not till Israel was already feeling the bonds of captivity that 
Jeremiah changed his tone and began preaching words of encourage- 
ment and hope to Israel. Then he cheered her with promises of return 
from captivity and of restoration to her former glory. In this return 
and blessing northern Israel was also to have a share. A new cove- 
nant of love was to be established between Yahweh and his people, a 
covenant engraved upon their hearts; and the nation was to becomea 
source of wonder to surrounding peoples because of her prosperity 
(33:9). 

29 Cf. CHARLES, of. cit., p. 94. 
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In thus painting the future of Israel bright, Jeremiah was followed 
by practically all succeeding prophets. The fall of Jerusalem and the 
exile of the people marked an epoch in religious as well as political 
history. As long as Jerusalem remained standing, the old superstitious 
belief in its charmed life continued, and prevented the people from 
coming to a true understanding of the relation existing between 
Yahweh and themselves. Hence both Jeremiah and Ezekiel had con- 
stantly reiterated the announcement of the coming destruction, and 
had thus prepared the people to understand, in some measure at least, 
the significance of the shock when it came upon them. The great 
disaster completely dissipated all false confidence, and opened the way 
for the propagation of new and grander conceptions of Yahweh and 
his will. 

In connection with many other new teachings, the thought of 
Israel’s restoration to Yahweh’s favor was emphasized by both Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, and this thought served to keep the disheartened people 
from deserting Yahweh and allying themselves with the successful 
gods of Babylon or lapsing into indifference, skepticism, and practical 
atheism. The Day of Yahweh is given a larger place in Ezekiel’s 
thought than in that of Jeremiah, and this is natural in view of the 
fact that Jeremiah sought to reform the nation, and so to avert the 
impending disaster, while Ezekiel, especially after 586 B. C., concerned 
himself chiefly with the future of his people. Ezekiel conceives of the 
Day of Yahweh throughout as a day of battle quite in harmony with 
the pre-prophetic representation ; but prior to 586 B. C. it is a day of 
battle on which Yahweh inflicts terrible punishment on Israel because 
of her sins (7:9 ff.; 13:5); after that date it becomes a day of battle on 
which Yahweh triumphs gloriously over the heathen world (30: 2 ff.; 
34:12; 39:8 ff.). The visitation of Yahweh upon Israel for the pur- 
pose of her purification is historically mediated, the Babylonians being 
the agents of Yahweh, just as the Assyrians had been thought of by 
Amos and Isaiah, and the Scythians by Zephaniah. The judgment 
upon Israel is also a national one as heretofore, but there is at least a 
suggestion (11:17-21 ; 21:25) of the idea of a judgment day for the 
individual, an outcome of Ezekiel’s belief in the individual responsibility 
of each soul before Yahweh. The result of the chastisement of Israel 
will be her purification from sin and her loving allegiance to Yahweh, 
who will restore both branches of the nation to their homes and 
unite them under the rule of the messianic king. In connection 
with and preparatory to the deliverance of Israel, judgment is to fall 
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upon the nations hostile to Yahweh, and especially upon Egypt (chaps. 
30-32), the latter being singled out, no doubt, because of the promi- 
nent part it had played in bringing about Israel’s calamity. 

After restored Israel is established in the favor of Yahweh, the great 
final Day of Yahweh will come upon the heathen world (chaps. 38, 
39). The description of this day has in it apocalyptic elements, and 
is also conceived in a spirit of particularism, two things developed to 
their full extent in later Judaism. The forces of the heathen world 
are represented as gathering upon the mountains of Israel for the 
great battle against her. Under the leadership of Gog, prince of the 
land of Magog, the hosts assemble from all quarters till they seem like 
a storm, like a cloud covering the land. But they are permitted to 
assemble by Yahweh only that he may destroy them. Without any 
effort on the part of Israel they are to be annihilated. Violent earth- 
quakes will overwhelm them with terror; in their confusion they will 
set upon and slay one another; pestilence will smite them, and 
Yahweh will rain fire, hail, and brimstone upon them. By this will 
all peoples be made to know Yahweh, Israel’s Holy One. All that 
Israel has to do is to go forth and clean up the land after the conflict ; 
seven months will it take them to bury the slain and seven years to 
burn their weapons, so great will be the slaughter. 

In so far as Ezekiel’s Day of Yahweh has to do with the nations, 
there is little advance beyond the original pre-prophetic idea. It is 
altogether a time of destruction for them, and that because they have 
presumed to regard lightly Israel and Israel’s God. There is nota 
promise made to them, nor a hope of any description held out to 
them. Everything is done for the sake of Israel and Yahweh. This 
is a natural result of the harsh treatment that Israel received in her 
exilic experience, and is the point of view occupied by all the prophets 
of this period. Ezekiel evidently gives up the old idea of ome day, 
and seems to have in mind rather an extended period of time. 
There are at least three definite and distinct stages in his “day,” 
viz.: (1) a day upon Israel when Jerusalem falls ; (2) a day upon Egypt 
and the nations when Israel is restored ; and (3) a final day upon the 
representatives of the whole heathen world. The beginning of the 
formation of the dogma of the Day of Yahweh is manifested here in 
the absence of historical agents as mediators of the judgment upon 
Gog and his host, and in the universal character of the judgment 
inflicted upon Gog. In all previous judgment scenes the nations 
made to suffer the wrath of Yahweh have been those who have in 
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various ways brought upon themselves the wrath of Israel, and they 
have been distinctly cited by name. But here the statement is broad 
and indefinite; it is a judgment upon the representatives of the non- 
Israelitish world as such. 

Not a prophet from the time of Ezekiel on through to the close of 
the activity of the prophets failed to show marked interest in things 
pertaining to the Day of Yahweh and the future which it was to usher 
in. Sometimes they used the terrors of the day as a scourge with 
which to whip the nation into line with their own lofty ideals of 
morality and religion; but more frequently they used it as a source of 
consolation and hope for the people in the midst of their discourage- 
ment and misery, presenting it in vivid colors as a time when Israel 
was to enter gladly upon the enjoyment of a glorious future. 

In Ezekiel the day is noteworthy chiefly for the fact that the prophet 
conceives of it as the time when Yahweh will take vengeance upon his 
foes. The thought of vengeance was sweet to Israel during and after 
her bitter experience as a captive in a strange land. The true prophets 
were through every experience unswerving in their loyalty to Yahweh, 
and they believed, in later times at least, that his dominion was to be 
extended over the whole earth. But they had not yet succeeded in 
emancipating Yahweh from bondage to the people of his choice. 
Yahweh’s supremacy over the world was only to be brought about in 
connection with the political exaltation of Israel, his own peculiar 
people, in triumph and power over all her enemies. They must be 
overthrown before Israel could attain the place necessary for her as 
Yahweh’s representative in the earth. 

A similar spirit to that prevalent in Ezekiel is exhibited in Isa. 
13:2—14:23.” The Day of Yahweh here is preéminently, if not 
exclusively, a time when Yahweh’s fury is to be poured out upon 
Babylon. The nations will gather against her, and the Medes espe- 
cially will be stirred up against her—a pitiless and terrible people 
that cannot be turned from its purpose by the most lavish bribery. 
Babylon will be utterly destroyed, with all the horrors and barbarities 
of oriental warfare. The approach of this awful day, which is near at 
hand, will be signalized by an eclipse of the sun, moon, and stars, and 


%* This passage is assigned to the close of the exile by Duhm; CHEYNE, /ntroduc- 
tion, pp. 67-78; G. A. Smith, Skinner, Marti, e¢ a/. The ode in 14: 44-22 is claimed 
for Isaiah by WINCKLER, Alturientalische Forschungen, Vol. 1, pp. 193f.; so also 
W. H. Coss, Journal of Biblical Literature, 1896, pp. 18-35; for a criticism of this 
position see CHEYNE, Journal of Biblicai Literature, 1897, pp. 131-5. 
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by a great earthquake, shaking both earth and sky, and spreading terror 
everywhere. As a result of it, Judah will be restored to her own land, 
and the very peoples who have hitherto scorned and oppressed her will 
escort her home with honors and henceforth yield themselves as her 
servants. The old relation of taunter and taunted will be reversed ; 
Israel will now make sport of fallen Babylon. 

Isa. 42:13-17 is another picture of the Day of Yahweh which 
comes from this period. The manifestation of Yahweh will be in 
wrath against the nations, but will result for Israel in deliverance from 
captivity and return home under the guidance of Yahweh. 

The same tone predominates in the prophecy of Obadiah, which 
belongs to the period of the exile.** The Day of Yahweh is “ near upon 
all the nations,” and Edom in particular is to receive just punishment 
for her unfeeling conduct toward Israel in her day of trouble. The 
destruction of Edom is to be accomplished, as in Isa. 11:14, by the 
united people of Israel. As Edom formerly oppressed Israel, so will 
Israel now oppress her, even to the point of annihilation. While Edom 
is thus blotted out of existence, the holy people left in Zion will take 
possession of Edom, Philistia, Ephraim, Samaria, Gilead, as far north 
as Zarephath, and of the cities of the south. Over all this Yahweh will 
reign as king. 

Amos 9g :84—-15, which exhibits a similar sentiment toward Edom, 
may belong to this period. It gives great prominence to a descrip- 
tion of the abundant material prosperity which Israel is to enjoy as the 
favored one of Yahweh in the era inaugurated upon his great Day. 

The future of Edom and that of Israel are presented in striking 
contrast in Isa., chaps. 34 and 35, prophecies which seem to reflect the 
experiences of the latter part of the exile.* The Day of Yahweh is 
described as about to come upon all the nations, and especially upon 
Edom, bringing fearful slaughter. As usual, it is to be accompanied 
by wonderful and terrible signs in earth and sky. The very soil of 
Edom is to suffer, and by its barrenness and desolation serve as a 

3* For a defense of the exilic origin of Obadiah see G. A. SMITH, Zhe Book of the 
Twelve Prophets, Vol. Il, pp. 167-72. 

3?See footnote 20. 


33 These chapters are assigned to the later days of the exile by Dillmann, DRIVER, 
Introduction, 6th ed., p. 226, and Giesebrecht. G. A. Smith and Skinner place them 
after the beginning of the exile, but do not venture upon an exact date. Cheyne 
assigns them to the years 450-430 B. C., while Duhm and Marti put them at some 
time in the second century, but before the subjugation of the Edomites by John 
Hyrcanus in 128 B. C. 
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memorial of the great day ; given over to thorns, thistles, wild beasts, 
satyrs, and the Lilith, it will be deserted of men and consumed by 
unending fire. But ransomed Israel will return to Zion; all her 
afflicted will be made whole; flowers and streams will unite to make 
the homeward journey pleasant; and every difficulty and danger will 
be removed from the way. 

The hard experiences of the exile, and especially the attitude of the 
Edomites, seem to have given rise in this period to a spirit of bitter 
hatred of the nations, such as had never before existed. There is a 
feeling that Yahweh must vindicate his honor and his righteousness in 
the sight of the nations, but it seems at times as though this were over- 
shadowed in the mind of the prophet bya desire for revenge and 
retaliation upon the foes of Israel. Yahweh had so long been thought 
of as inseparably connected with Israel and her interests that even now, 
in spite of the adoption of a monotheistic conception of God, it seems 
that the vindication of Yahweh can be only through a terrible judg- 
ment upon Israel’s foes and an exaltation of Israel to a position of 
power and superiority over the nations. 

The idea of the universality of the character of Yahweh, who was 
acknowledged in Israel, in consequence of her exilic experiences, as 
the only God of all mankind, bore fruit but slowly in the thought of 
the people. One result of the adoption of this larger conception of 
God was a gradual change in the thought of the Day of Yahweh. The 
necessity of Israel’s vindication in the eyes of the world was by no 
means lost sight of, but alongside of and instead of the feeling of bit- 
terness which had reveled in a contemplation of the destruction of 
outside nations there grew up a feeling of satisfaction in the thought 
of a possible conversion of the nations to Yahweh through the agency 
of Israel, his messenger to the world. 

In Haggai and Zech., chaps. 1-8, no very definite statements are 
made concerning judgment upon the nations. Express mention of 
the Day of Yahweh is made by neither prophet. Echoes of it are 
heard in Hag. 2 :6f., z2o-22,and Zech. 2:9, which passages are appar- 
ently reflections of the disturbed state of the Persian empire caused by 
the revolts against Darius. There is but scanty reference, moreover, 
to a work of preliminary purification in Israel to be performed by 
Yahweh before the full tide of prosperity can turn toward her (Zech. 3:9 
and chap. 5). Inthe main, Israel’s future is one to be desired rather 
than feared ; she has already received her judgment and expiated her 
sins through the sufferings of the captivity. The only further judgment 
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that may be expected is that upon the nations, and little atten- 
tion is given to this; for the prophets are chiefly interested in the 
effort to restore the temple and thereby to arouse hope in Israel for 
the future. The effect of the judgment upon the nations will be, as 
usual, the exaltation of Israel in the eyes of the world. Instead of the 
little company of inhabitants now in Jerusalem, an overflowing popu- 
lation will be found therein. Yahweh himself will dwell there, and 
“City of Truth” will it be named. Yahweh’s people will be gathered 
home from all lands to enjoy the rich fruitage of their own land as 
blessed by Yahweh. Best of all, so glorious will Israel become that 
many nations will seek Yahweh and join themselves to him in that 
day (Zech. 8: 20-23). 

The view of the future given in Isa. 2: 2-4, cf. Mic. 4:1-4, is quite 
in keeping with that seen in Haggai and Zechariah. It contemplates 
a submission of the nations to the dominion of Yahweh, an exaltation 
of Jerusalem and its people in the sight of the world, Jerusalem as 
the center of the world’s worship and the source of all instruction, and 
the inauguration of an era of peace. These ideas fit this period well 
and make it probable that this prophecy belongs here.*4 

The high hopes kindled by Haggai and Zechariah were not at once 
realized. After the completion of the temple, things went on prac- 
tically as they had before; there was no wonderful manifestation of 
Yahweh’s power on behalf of Israel ; crops were no better; outsiders 
were no less scornful and malicious; Israel was apparently no nearer 
the attainment of her ideal. As a result of the reaction caused by this 
state of affairs, Israel sank deeper and deeper into despair. Even 
those hitherto most faithful now began to doubt Yahweh and to ques- 
tion whether after all it was worth while to worship him. To this 
disappointed and discouraged people the words of Malachi were 
addressed. They were aimed especially at three classes : (1) those who 
had become skeptical, doubting Yahweh’s love for Israel and his right- 
eousness ; (2) the corrupt priesthood ; (3) those who had contracted 

34 So Hackmann and Marti. A post-exilic origin is favored also by STADE, ZA7W., 
Vol. I, pp. 165 ff.;1V, p. 292; Wellhausen, Mitchell, CoRNIILL, Zin/., pp. 137 f., 182; 
Volz, Cheyne, Nowack, e¢ a/. Duhm maintains Isaiah’s authorship; so also BERTHO- 
LET, Die Stellung der Israeliten .....2u den Fremden, pp. 97 ff. RyssEL, Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Textgestalt und die Echtheit des Buches Micha, pp. 218-24, makes it 
originate with Micah. G.A. Smith maintains the possibility of its origin in the eighth 
century or in the beginning of the seventh. The view held by Hitzig, Ewald, Kuenen, 


De Goeje, e¢ a/., that it is an older prophecy incorporated into both Isaiah and Micah, 
is now generally abandoned. 
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foreign marriages. A worldly spirit possessed all classes, and the fear 
of Yahweh was not in their hearts. 

These facts determine the nature of the conception of the Day of 
Yahweh in Malachi. It is a day of judgment upon the wicked in 
Israel. No word of condemnation is spoken against the heathen. In 
fact, the book boldly asserts that the nations are truer worshipers of 
Yahweh than is Israel herself. The Day of Yahweh is upon Israel 
only, and its preliminary work now, as always, is one of purification. 
But such is Yahweh’s love for Israel that he will send his messenger, 
even the great Elijah, before the great and terrible day, to warn the 
wicked of approaching destruction and save them from the wrath to 
come. No historical agent appears here as executor of the divine pur- 
pose, but, as in Ezekiel’s representation of the overthrow of Gog, 
Yahweh himself does the work of destruction. The idea of a day of 
battle upon which Yahweh overthrows the enemies of himself and of 
his people for the sake of his own honor is here lost sight of; the 
judge and the culprit are the only parties considered ; there are no 
spectators. The prophet does not go so far as to put gentiles on an 
equal footing with Israelites and to make righteousness, irrespective of 
nationality, the only requisite for divine favor, but leaves the gentiles 
completely out of consideration. Yahweh’s Day is not only a time 
for the destruction of the wicked, but also the opening of a glorious 
age for the righteous. But the prophecy of Malachi does not dwell 
upon this phase of the day; the apparent aim of the book is to bring 
about a reform in worship and in other practical affairs, and the dark 
and terrible side of the Day of Yahweh is presented with the purpose 
of causing a halt in the wicked career of Israel. 

From the time of Ezra on, a new environment was created for 
prophecy—an environment in which prophecy, in its real sense, 
could not live. The adoption of the written law as the rule and stand- 
ard of life left little scope for prophetic activity. Everything was 
controlled by the legal and priestly spirit; the prophets themselves 
were priests at heart. The whole tendency of the priestly system was 
toward exclusiveness, and consequently the Jews withdrew themselves 
more and more from association and fellowship with outsiders, espe- 
cially in religious matters. The Samaritan schism, with its accompa- 
nying rivalry and animosity, also tended to embitter the Jews against 
their neighbors. 

To this period, perhaps, belong such utterances as those in Isa. 
61:2; 63:1-6: 65: 1—66:24.% Here the spirit of revenge appears at 

35So Duhm, Cheyne, Skinner, and Marti. 
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its worst. The remnant of Israel is promised all the blessings within 
the gift of Yahweh, while his enemies are to suffer every affliction and 
to perish by fire and sword. Those of them who escape will go to 
distant nations that have not heard of Yahweh and tell them of his 
deeds. Then will all the nations join in escorting Israel’s exiles back 
and in rendering worship to Yahweh at the stated times in Jerusalem. 

Some time after Ezra, Joel prophesied amid a scene of desolation 
and sorrow.” Swarms of locusts had devoured the fruits of the land; 
all food and drink were cut off; drought had combined with the 
locusts to render destruction complete. Even the regular offerings of 
the temple could no longer be kept up, and this was the climax of 
calamity in Joel’s thought. He looked upon all this as an announce- 
ment of the approaching Day of Yahweh (1:15). In view of this he 
issued a call for a general day of fasting in Israel, and exhorted all to 
humble themselves in penitence before Yahweh and appeal to his 
mercy, in order that the destructive scourge might be removed and the 
terrible Day of Yahweh withdrawn. The expectation of pardon is 
grounded in the thought that Yahweh’s honor in the sight of the 
world forbids him to destroy his own people utterly (2:17). 

The day of fasting seems to have been observed and to have had 
the desired effect, for there follows immediately a description of 
returning prosperity, with promises of abundance in the coming days 
(2:18-27). After the realization of material blessings of every kind, 
the spirit of prophecy is to be imparted by Yahweh to the whole 
nation, regardless of age, rank, or sex. The Day of Yahweh, which 
was an occasion of dread when near at hand, can be looked forward to 
at a distance as a joyful day—a dreadful day still, but for Israel’s 
enemies, not for Israel. All who depend upon Yahweh will escape in 
that day. The scattered exiles of Judah will be gathered from all 
places whither they have been driven, and will be restored to Mount 
Zion. All the nations—among which Tyre, Sidon, Philistia, and 
Edom are especially mentioned—are to be summoned together for 
war in the “valley of Jehoshaphat,” in the “valley of decision.” There, 
in truly apocalyptic fashion, will they be annihilated by Yahweh 
because of their “ violence done to the children of Judah.” But Judah 

3° The post-exilic origin of Joel is granted by most recent interpreters; ¢. g., Wil- 
deboer, Nowack, G. A. Smith, e¢ a/. place it in the second Persian century. DRIVER, 
Joel and Amos (cf. article “Joel” in Encyclopedia Biblica), puts it about 500 B. C., or 
possibly in the century after Malachi. Wellhausen makes it a late post-exilic work ; 


cf. Hos.zinGer, ZATW., Vol. IX, pp. 89-131. For a recent defense of the early date 
see G. G. CAMERON, article “Joel” in HastTinGs’ Dictionary of the Bibie. 
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is to abide forever, and Jerusalem from generation to generation; she 
shall be holy, and strangers shall no more walk her streets. This 
world-judgment is apparently aimed by Joel at the peoples that 
have roused the enmity of the Jews in their mutual intercourse. The 
words “all nations” evidently cannot be taken literally, for the men of 
Sheba are still to survive (3 : 8). 

Joel’s Day of Yahweh was no longer a danger actually threatening 
the nation; as a result of the beginning made by Ezekiel and the 
further development, especially in Malachi, it was now a well-estab- 
lished dogma. No specific sins of the people of Israel are cited as 
occasioning the approaching calamity, and the offense of the gentile 
world is merely that of being hostile to Judah. No historical agent is 
used in carrying out the will of Yahweh upon the nations; he himself 
accomplishes their end by awful catastrophes in the natural world. Judah 
alone is to escape the terrors of that day, and her deliverance is due, 
not to her moral character, but to the fact that she acknowledges the 
sovereignty of Yahweh. The whole conception is eschatological and 
apocalyptic rather than prophetic, and it is dominated by the most 
intense particularism. 

The same general apocalyptic style and spirit are characteristic of 
Zech., chaps. 9-14, which section probably comes from the troublous 
times of the Greek period, when the successors of Alexander were 


struggling among themselves for the possession of Syria, and the Jews 
were suffering the consequences of the strife.” The feeling which 
exists toward outside peoples is the same as that in Joel; the same 


37In support of this date see especially STADE’s epoch-making articles in ZATW., 
Vols. I, pp. 1-96; II, pp. 151-72, 275-309; and R. ECKARDT in ZA7W,, Vol. XIII, pp. 
76-109. Cf. also Kuiper, Zacharia [X-XIV, Eene exegetisch-critische Studie (1894); 
Driver, /ntroduction, 6th ed., pp. 346 ff.; WILDEBOER, Die Litteratur des Alten 
Testaments, pp. 354ff.; CORNILL, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, pp. 193-200; 
Nowack, Die hleinen Propheten, pp. 346-54; G. A. SMITH, The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, Vol. Ul, pp. 449-62. STAERK, Untersuchungen iiber die Komposition und 
Abfassungszeit von Zech. 9-14, agrees with Stade in the main, but dates 11 :4-17 and 
13:7-9 from the year 170 B.C. KUENEN, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament, Vol. 
II, pp. 386 ff., takes the position that chaps. 9-11 and 13:7-9 are made up of old 
fragments from the eighth century which have been worked over, supplemented, and 
arranged in their present form by a post-exilic editor, while 12: 1—13:6 and chap. 
14 originated about 400 B.C. WELLHAUSEN, K/eine Propheten,and ZEYDNER, Theolo- 
gische Studién, Vol. XII, pp. 73 ff., assign chaps. 9-14 all to the Maccabean period ; 
so also RUBINKAM, Zhe Second Part of the Book of Zechariah, with the exception of 
9 : I-10, which he assigns to the time of Alexander. For a recent defense of the unity 
of the entire book see G. L. RoBINSON, “ The Prophecies of Zechariah,” in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. XII, pp. 1-92. 
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enemies are threatened with woes, viz., Syria, Phoenicia, Philistia, and 
Egypt, with the addition of Greece, in a prominent way, natural in the 
later times. There is the same need of an initial work of purification 
in Israel as was demanded by Joel at first. But the punishment of 
Jerusalem that the Day of Yahweh will bring is, indeed, drastic ; all 
nations will gather against her and capture her, subjecting her to the 
horrors of pillage and destroying half her population. But their tri- 
umph will be short-lived, for Yahweh himself will interpose with a ter- 
rible plague and will set them to slaying one another. As in Joel, 
Yahweh personally destroys the opponents of Israel, and adds to the 
awfulness of the occasion by working wonders in earth and sky. 

After this inaugural work of destruction, a time of blessing opens 
up for Israel. However, a period of mourning is predicted for her, 
during which her people will weep for their former rebellion against 
Yahweh. This is a new thought in connection with the Day of Yah- 
weh, and is not at all fully or clearly set forth; it is too general and 
indefinite to admit of accurate exposition. All idolatry is to be abol- 
lished and—what sounds strange, indeed—prophecy will cease to 
exist. Whereas Joel’s ideal was that all of Yahweh’s people might be 
prophets, this anonymous dreamer regards them as quite out of har- 
mony with the blessedness and holiness of the days to come. He holds 
prophecy and deception to be practically synomymous terms—a sad 
commentary on the prophecy of his day. The dispersed Jews will be 
reassembled from all corners of the earth and brought back to Judah 
and Jerusalem. The earth will yield abundantly, and there will be no 
more curse upon it. Yahweh will be universally acknowledged as 
Lord and King, and Jerusalem, his dwelling-place, will be the gather- 
ing point of all nations; for everyone surviving from the slaughter of 
the nations will go up thither annually to keep the Feast of Booths. 
This is the most striking feature of the priestly character of this apoca- 
lypse, which is even more marked than that of Joel. Over all in 
Jerusalem will reign the messianic king who shall speak peace to the 
nations and have dominion over all the earth. 

Zech., chaps. 9-14, does not present a coherent picture of the Day 
of Yahweh. It consists of a series of abrupt and fragmentary sketches 
of special features of that day, which are not easily brought together 
into a harmonious view. The same general ideals prevail as in Joel, 
but the particularism is not quite so intense, for, after being severely 
punished to bring them to their senses, the nations are given a part in 
the worship of Yahweh, though evidently not on an equal footing with 
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the inhabitants of Jerusalem, while Joel has no place for them after 
their great overthrow on the Day of Yahweh. Zech., chaps. 9—14, does 
not make use of the term “ Day of Yahweh ;”’ all its views of the future 
are introduced by “in that day;” but that he has in mind the well- 
known Day of Yahweh is evident from 14:1, “A day is coming for 
Yahweh, etc.’”” The idea seems, however, not to be limited to a single 
day, but to embrace a period of indefinite duration. 

Two sections from the book of Isaiah seem to belong somewhere 
in the latter part of the post-exilic age, viz., chaps. 24-27 and 
19:16-25.% The former is thoroughly in sympathy with Zech., chaps. 
9-14, in almost every respect. The writer lives in a time of trial and 
suffering, but “in that day” all this will be done away. The nations 
will then receive their deserts ; Judah will be saved, her exiles restored 
to her, and her reproach taken away in the eyes of all the world. 
Jerusalem will be the center of worship. In this apocalypse the uni- 
versalistic element is less emphasized than in Zech., chaps. 9—14, there 
being only one reference to the nations as destined to enjoy the bless- 
ings of Yahweh (25 : 6ff.). 

In Isa. 19 : 16-25, while there is the usual prediction of woe upon 
the nations as they are represented in Egypt, it is, nevetheless, dis- 
tinctly stated that this is only of a disciplinary nature, and that in con- 
sequence Egypt will repent and turn to Yahweh. Then follows the 
most generous and universal teaching in all prophecy. Egypt and 
Assyria—the apocalyptic name for Syria—representing the whole 
heathen world, are to share equally with Israel in the worship and ser- 
vice of Yahweh and in the enjoyment of his favor. “ Blessed be Egypt, 
my people, and Assyria, the work of my hands, and Israel, mine 
inheritance.” Not one advantage is assigned to Judah or Jerusalem. 
It is not even necessary to come up to Jerusalem to worship, for there 
will be an altar in the midst of Egypt. There will be constant inter- 
course between Egypt and Syria, and the two peoples will worship 
Yahweh together oblivious of all past enmity. 

The book of Daniel, while it does not make reference to the Day 
of Yahweh by name, is nevertheless a gathering up of the fruitage of 
that idea. It is rather a record and an embodiment of the influence of 

#Isa., chaps. 24-27, can scarcely be definitely assigned with certainty. Ewald, 
Delitzsch, Dillmann, Kirkpatrick, Driver, e¢ a/. put it in the early post-exilic period. 
Kuenen, Cornill, SMEND (ZA7W., Vol. IV, pp. 161 ff.), Wildeboer, Cheyne, ef ai. 
assign it to the second Persian century. Duhm, Marti, e¢ a/. date it about 128 


B.C. Chap. 19:16-25 is dated about 160 B. C. by Duhm and Marti, while Cheyne 
and Kittel assign it to the years 323-285 B. C. 
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the idea than the representative of any further change or development 
in the idea itself. It conceives of the Jews as occupying the position 
of supremacy in the world of the future,and of God’s kingdom as 
finally overthrowing all others." The sinfulness of the nation and her 
unceasing opposition to God are alone responsible for her present 
trials and misfortunes. When chastisement has done its work of puri- 
fication, God will deliver his people by his own power and exalt them 
above all peoples. Not only those living at the time of this consum- 
mation will be partakers of its glory, but the righteous Jews of former 
ages will arise from their graves and share in the happiness of these 
days. This thought of the resurrection, found also in Isa. 26: 19, is 
rather an individual than a national conception such as the Day of 
Yahweh was, and its origin and development are to be connected with 
the growth of the idea of individualism as taught by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, rather than with that of the Day of Yahweh. But it is a 
national conception and supplements the thought of the Day of Yah- 
weh in so far as it is due to a desire to add to the numbers and 
influence of the people of Israel in the time of glory upon which they 
are about to enter. 

Through all the development of the idea of the Day of Yahweh 
in the Old Testament there clung to it certain characteristic features, 
some of which passed on into the later form of the idea found in 
the New Testament. They were never all equally prominent at one 
time, but received different degrees of emphasis according as the cir- 
cumstances of the times and the thought of the nation changed. 
The very existence of the idea itself was a constant testimony to the 
fact that the nation felt its inability to work out its own destiny and 
trusted to Yahweh to complete the task. The ideal of its destiny 
changed much as the centuries passed, but the consciousness of the 
need of divine aid in attaining to this ideal grew ever more vivid and 
the activity of Yahweh in connection with it ever more prominent. 
There was also a recognition of the fact that the present age was only 
temporary, and must give way to a better and more glorious one which 
should abide forever. To inaugurate and establish this new era it was 
necessary that Yahweh himself should come to earth in person and 
institute the new order of things. This idea of the coming of Yahweh 
was very crude and anthropomorphic in the first stages of the idea of the 
Day of Yahweh, but as the thought concerning God became truer and 
more exalted, the coming of Yahweh was gradually thought of in a more 
and more spiritual sense. Connected with this coming of Yahweh was 
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constantly pictured a series of great catastrophes in the natural world ; 
marvelous portents on land and sea, in airandsky. These convulsions 
and shocks were just as numerous and conspicuous at the end of the 
development of the idea as at its beginning — indeed, rather more so 
after the Day of Yahweh began to take on apocalyptic coloring. This 
idea of wonders and horrors in the natural world accompanying a revo- 
lution in the moral and spiritual world was a natural outcome of the 
Hebrew conception of the physical universe, which took no account of 
universal and inviolable natural laws, but thought of Yahweh as direct- 
ing the movements of the physical world in the most direct and per- 
sonal way; it was his ordinary custom to punish religious backslidings 
by withholding the products of the soil. Nature, religion, and morals 
were directly and closely related to each other through Yahweh, and 
nothing was more natural than that a great change in the latter sphere 
should be introduced and accompanied by momentous actions in the 
former sphere.” 

The coming of Yahweh was always thought of as being for puni- 
tive purposes. Sometimes emphasis was laid upon the guilt of the 
nations as being the occasion of the punishment, sometimes on that of 
Israel. Usually both came in for a share of the chastisement, though 
more severe upon one than the other; but at times, carried away by 
indignation with his own people, the prophet lets the nations go 
unpunished, as in the case of Malachi; at other times the prophet’s 
bitterness of feeling against the nations is so great that he exhausts 
himself in uttering denunciations and threats against them, letting 
Israel go free ; such is the case with Nahum and several of the exilic 
prophets. But in any case the chief end of the day was accomplished 
in the revelation it made to the whole world of the holiness, majesty, 
and might of Yahweh, Israel’s God. The time of the coming of the 
day was always left indefinite, though for the most part it was conceived 
of as near at hand, at most distant only a few years. But definite and 
specific predictions were not common with the prophets in any of their 
work, and they followed the prophetic custom with reference to this 
subject, leaving it in a state of indefiniteness that could not but add to 
the terrors which they so generously and vividly described — there was 
no telling when this awful visitation might fall upon the earth! Until 
the very latest days this coming was always conceived of as connected 
with some great historical movement of the times. Assyrians, Scythians, 
Babylonians, Persians, and Greeks were each in succession, as they 


39 Cf. STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. Il, pp. 225 f. 
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appeared on the stage of world-history, heralded by the prophets as 
Yahweh’s agents and instruments in administering the punishments of 
his great day. It is not till the incoming of apocalyptic prophecy with 
Malachi and Joel that these historical agents are ever dispensed with, but 
thereafter Yahweh is represented as personally executing his own decrees. 

The last common characteristic of importance is the fact that the 
Day of Yahweh was always represented as introducing a new folitical 
state. The prophets were also patriots ; they were no less loyal to 
Judah than to Yahweh; patriotism and religion were inseparably 
blended in them. Thus, even after the most universal type of monothe- 
ism had taken hold of the prophetic consciousness, they were wholly 
unable to think of Israel in the new kingdom of God otherwise than 
as the acknowledged head of the nations of the world. Jerusalem is to 
become the religious capital of the world, the abode of Yahweh, Israel’s 
God, whither all the peoples shall come to do him homage. From a 
position of the slightest political significance in the world, Jerusalem 
and Judah are to be exalted to the place of greatest renown. The 
Day of Yahweh was always preéminently a vindication, in one way or 
another, of Israel, Yahweh’s own people. 

It appears as a result of this study that the development of the idea 
of the Day of Yahweh in Israelitish history was marked, not so much by 
the addition from time to time of new features, as by the expan- 
sion and deepening of elements already present, at least in germ, at the 
time of the origin of the prophetic conception. The great growth of 
the idea of God out of which the Day of Yahweh grew and with which it 
was ever vitally connected, necessarily affected the teaching of the Day 
tremendously. So likewise did the great change that manifested itself 
in reference to Israel’s conception of her destiny as the people of 
Yahweh, as that conception changed gradually from one of political 
supremacy to one of religious and moral preéminence. 

But the instrument of all this change both in constituent elements 
and in the idea as a whole—that which under divine guidance forced 
Israel’s prophets and people to enlarge and enrich their conception of 
the Day of Yahweh — was the historical experience through which the 
nation was compelled to pass. No single prophetic conception better 
illustrates the prophet’s relation to the history of his times than does 
this idea. It reflects clearly from generation to generation the polit- 
ical and social environment of the nation, adapting its form and con- 
tent at all times to the demands of the historical situation, of which the 
prophets were always the best interpreters. 
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Un SizcLE: Mouvement du Monde de 1800 4 1goo. Paris: 
Oudin. Pp. xxvi+914. 

Tus imposing volume is the work of thirty-three writers, philoso- 
phers, scientists, and artists, who under the direction of Monseigneur 
Péchenard, rector of the Catholic University at Paris, have undertaken 
to describe the triple movement of politics, science, and religion dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. The work is dedicated by His Holiness, 
Leo XIII., Regi Saeculorum Immortali. It has, therefore, a unique 
place among the many books devoted to the era just completed. 
Although the readers of this JouRNAL will be chiefly interested in the 
218 pages that treat of the religious movement, it is important not to 
overlook the Catholic coloring which gives to the other parts a peculiar 
illumination. It displays the century as St. Peter’s used to be displayed 
at Eastertide, bedecked with Roman lamps. The articles on “The 
Social Question in the Nineteenth Century,” on “The Roman Church 
and the Political Currents of the Age,” and on “Education” are 
particularly noteworthy. But many others of great value exhale the 
odor of a penetrating Catholicism. This, however, is not always 
obtrusive. In the essays upon the sciences it is, indeed, just percep- 
tible. In those upon literature, the fine arts, and music it is a subtile 
soupgon merely. 

The third part, which treats of the religious movement, contains eight 
essays of unequal value, that upon “ Religion and Religions,” by Father 
de la Broise, S. J., and that upon “‘ Dogma and Catholic Thought,” by 
Father Bainvel, S. J., easily surpassing all the others in ability and 
interest. An article upon “The Non-Christian Religions” by Baron 
de Vaux reduces the conclusions of religious philosophers to “the 
theory of the spontaneous production of religions” and “the theory of 
their equivalence.” He concedes to the former “that peoples, like 
individuals, may have natural dispositions leading them unequally 
toward Catholicism.” But of the latter he affirms that it is “an inco- 
herent phantom.” And to assist the young apologists of the church 
in combating this theory he treats (1) of primitive beliefs, (2) of the 
metaphysical religions of India, and (3) of religions the principle of 
which is social and ethical: to wit, Judaism and Islam. The essay of 
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Canon Pisani on “The Separated Christian Churches” treats of the 
eastern schismatics and of Protestantism. In the latter those phases 
only are mentioned that seem advantageous to Rome, while the 
existence of Protestantism outside of Germany and England is hardly 
recognized. 

The article on “The Conflicts of the Church” is a capital instance 
of how history should not be written. It is difficult to characterize 
serenely the portion of it that relates to Italy. The author did not 
know, or he suppressed, essential facts. His inadequate statements are 
true enough ; but the omissions make the final impression false. No 
one could gather from them the real nature of the struggle. The fol- 
lowing declaration, however, it may be wise to ponder: “The Italian 
Catholics have received orders not to take any part, as electors or elect, 
in the politics of the kingdom.” 

Count d’Haussonville pleads frankly for the reéstablishment of the 
ancient union of church and state in works of charity and benevolence. 
Private enterprise is inadequate. State beneficence is bureaucratic. 
The church alone, with its disciplined and admirable army of brotherly 
kindness, can properly dispense the public bounty and thus temper the 
liberty of modern society with fraternal helpfulness. The perpetuity 
of misery is a fact with which political economy must reckon ; the alle- 
viation of misery is the perpetual duty of charity. 

The essay on “The Inner Life of the Church,” which opens 
splendidly, runs speedily into rhetorical tenuities and a glorification of 
the papal hierarchy. It contrasts sharply with the subtle and power- 
ful articles of the Jesuit fathers. The first of these, by de la Broise, 
notes the following tendencies in the thought of the century: (1) the 
current of absolute negation persists; (2) deism is disappearing ; (3) 
the characteristic current of the age has been “religion freed from 
dogma.” This is due to Kant and reveals itself in four forms: posi- 
tivism, the religion of the heart, agnosticism, idealism. But each of 
these when examined proves untenable. Each is a dream-religion. 
Humanity is awaking and will soon see things clearly. Then it will 
choose frank atheism or revealed religion. Nevertheless these dreams 
are significant, and the adequate religion must synthesize all that they 
suggest; and a great deal more. To the Kantians and the Hegelians 
religion is an idea, a sentiment, a creation of the human soul ; it must, 
therefore, always be relative. To the Catholic, on the contrary, religion 
is the expression of the relations between man and God. All religions 
are false in which these relations are conceived falsely. Men have so 
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conceived them and gone astray. God has recalled them by Jesus 
Christ, who has confided the means of salvation to a human society, the 
Catholic church. This, far from claiming to be the only possible form 
of religion, would not so much as exist if it had not been positively 
established. 

The essay of Bainvel on ‘“ Dogma and Catholic Thought,” after a 
rapid survey of Catholic theology, attacks boldly the biblical problem. 
The position is that of Augustine. No church without the Scriptures ; 
no Scriptures without the church. The following, however, is note- 
worthy : 

“The Catholic church continues to regard the Bible as one of the 
principal sources of ‘the Christian demonstration,’ but the absolute 
inerrancy of the sacred text is not the basis of proof. We do not 
pretend to impose the Bible as without error; it is a question of study- 
ing it under the direction of the church, in the light of faith. The 
Catholic position is that no affirmation of the sacred author of Scripture 
can be convicted of falsity, z. ¢., shown to contradict an established 
truth of science.” ‘Catholics do not reject blindly the critical labors 
of the age.” “Many questions are pending; but they are debatable 
among Catholics. For example: How far does the practical and 
doctrinal aim of a book authorize us to see in its historic aspect a pure 
symbol? To what extent may we accept contemporaneous doubts as 
to the redaction or authorship of a certain book? How far does the 
incorporation of a document into an inspired text guarantee its state- 
ments, and under what conditions may we concede the existence of 
error? On these questions, and on many others of a most delicate 
character, Catholics are divided: some have adhered to the old posi- 
tions, while others have abandoned all that they could without heresy.” 

‘Not everything is progress in the tendencies of our new theology, 
our preaching, and our asceticism ; but we have an incontestable superi- 
ority through the penetration of the historic and scientific spirit into 
Catholic theology and thought.” 

“The Expansion of the Catholic Church” is discussed by Father 
Sertillanges; the paragraphs upon Canada and the United States are 
especially significant. Cardinal Richard, archbishop of Paris, con- 
cludes this notable collaboration with an eloquent discourse upon unity. 
The Church of Rome is the unique tree of God’s planting. “S# 
l’humanité cherche le repose, qu'elle vienne se grouper a son ombre.” 


CHARLES J. LITTLE. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 


Evanston, Ill. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO Darwin. By Woops HutTcuinson. 
Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. Pp. viii+241. Paper, $0.50. 

Tue author disclaims any purpose to furnish a system of ethical or 
religious thought, or the germ of a new religion. His is merely “an 
attempt to get a bird’s-eye view of a few of the influences affecting 
human hope and human happiness from the standpoint of that view 
of and attitude toward the universe which is best expressed by the 
term Darwinism.” He seeks to show that this attitude possesses a 
broad and secure basis for courage and happiness in the present and 
hope for the future. He would have us believe that the natural is as 
wonderful, as beautiful, as divine as the supernatural. “Darwinism 
has no quarrel with religion, only with its excesses.” 

Some of the chapters are devoted to such topics as these: “ The 
Omnipotence of Good,” “The Holiness of Instinct,” “The Beauty of 
Death,” “Love as a Factor in Evolution,” “The Value of Pain,” 
“ Lebenslust.” 

Not denying the gospel of Plato, which places the emphasis on 
reason and salvation by Gzosis, and not denying the gospel of Jesus, 
which places the emphasis on moral will and salvation by Fists, moral 
faith, the author would make the gospel of Darwin, which emphasizes 
the right and worth of instinct, appetite, passion, and the function of 
these even in salvation itself, complementary and corrective of the 
former two. If Plato found divinity in the intellect, and Jesus in the 
feeling and willing side of human nature, Darwinism finds divinity also 
in human instincts and impulses. The function of reproduction is 
as divine and holy as that of prayer, for example. Even pleasure 
has a right to be for its own sake, end as well as means. God in all 
life, even in what men in their asceticism and false spiritualism have 
affected to despise and to put outside the pale of religiousness — that 
is the message of this book. The author has rendered a real service. 
To be sure, in my opinion, honoring and trusting instinct as he does, 
he is inconsistent in discrediting the instinct of immortality. His 
doubt on this subject colors and saddens the whole discussion. While 
the reviewer cherishes an immortal hope and can say something, not 
to prove, but to justify it, he yet recognizes that the effects of belief in 
a future life as conceived by not a few have often been and still are 
injurious to the moral and practical life of the present. It is possible 
for this book to render a service as a corrective at this point also. All 
in all, “the message of the gospel according to Darwin is in truth 
good news, glad tidings.” It is the merit of this book to have made 
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that proposition good. It is a book that the preacher and teacher 
should read. 


GEorGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


‘FouUNDATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE. In three Parts. By ALEXANDER 
Tuomas OrmonpD. NewYork: Macmillan, 1g00. Pp. xxvii+ 
528. $3. 

For two reasons this is one of the most noteworthy books of the 
year in the subject of philosophy. First, the author, like Mr. Bradley, 
Mr. Bosanquet, Professor Royce, and others, refuses to join any school 
of thought, and seeks to prove that reality, the absolute or the tran- 
scendent, by whatever name it be called, is not truth or goodness or 
beauty, but a unity of the three. Secondly, while recognizing and 
using the psychology of the day, he believes that it merely lays the 
foundations of philosophy. As against what he regards as the one- 
sided philosophies of Hegel and Spencer, he returns to Kant, with a 
leaning to Lotze. Not that he accepts Kant, but finds in him the most 
consistent precursor of the modern psychological view that truth is to 
be obtained by an analysis of primary psychical conditions. 

After an interesting historical retrospect, and critical references to 
sensationalists, rationalists, mystics, dialecticians, ontologists, and Mr. 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality (“one of the most notable contribu- 
tions to contemporary metaphysics,” p. 30), Professor Ormond, fol- 
lowing Professor Dewey, argues that the simplest possible psychical 
state contains all the fundamental elements of experience, namely, dis- 
crimination, purpose, and feeling. ‘Just as it is possible to prove the 
absurdity of postulating absolute homogeneity of any state of matter 
that can be conceived as actual, so the supposition of an absolutely 
homogeneous consciousness, if we attempt to conceive it as real in any 
given case, will prove to be self-contradictory” (p. 27). Starting from 
the primary pulse or germ of conscious activity (Part I, chap. iv), the 
author proceeds (Part II) to evolve the “structural terms” or “ cate- 
gories” of knowledge. He passes in review in successive chapters 
space and time, quantity and quality, cause, substance, and community 
or interaction, treating the “ presentative” or “reflective” categories 
before the “volitional” or “dynamic.” The theory that cause: is, 
“from the genetic point of view,” volitional is at least curious. “A 
boy or a savage endows things [which resist his will] with wills, and 
translates their experience into an exact counterpart of his own 
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As the boy grows older, he no longer endows the inanimate with con- 
scious will, but the notion of agency persists as the essential feature of 
the notion of cause” (p. 163). This looks like the retention of a 
superstition after its inadequacy has been recognized. From the pre- 
sentative and volitional categories the author passes on to the esthetic 
category of congruity or unity, which is thoughtfully explained as 
implicit in the categories which precede. All three kinds of categories 
are concerned, so the author continues, almost exclusively with the 
objective world. Hence arises a fourth class of structural ideas, named 
individuality and personality, referring to the subject and also implied 
in the psychical germ. 

One whole province remains to be explored, the nature of the 
transcendent (Part III), and for the proper understanding of this 
topic the first two parts are necessary. The difficulty which faces 
Professor Ormond here is how to think the transcendent as involved 
in experience and yet as in any rightful sense transcendent. The 
author solves the problem by means of the idea of “absolute experi- 
ence,” and lays down the proposition that “the transcendent is only 
transcendent in its relation to our finite relative experience, but is 
included in the notice of an absolute experience” (p. 366). Having 
thus established the transcendent as real, he treats of it with great ful- 
ness and interest under the titles: “The Transcendent Object (Cos- 
mology),” “‘The Transcendent Subject (Psycho-Theology),” “ The 
Transcendent Ground of Religion” (three chapters), and “ The Tran- 
scendent Ground of Ethics.” 

Professor Ormond’s book has the signal merit of compelling atten- 
tion and provoking discussion. But it is possible to ask if he has not 
borrowed too largely from genetic psychology, and if it really simpli- 
fies the problem to start from the imaginary experiences of a psychical 
germ. At any rate, he finds it necessary at times to appeal to a devel- 
oped or actual experience (pp. 263, 264). 

It would be interesting, too, to ask if the author’s view that society 
is a community of interacting socit (pp. 269, etc.), any more than 
Plato’s earlier theory, escapes the criticism that it is the theory of con- 
tract in a new guise. Plato turns the edge of criticism by regarding 
developed society as the individual’s true and wider self; but this 
explanation is hardly open to genetic psychology. 

Another subject of controversy would be the author’s doctrine of 
belief, and his approval of Professor Baldwin’s definition that belief is 
the “personal indorsement of reality.” This theory, when applied to 
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the absolute, will have to defend itself against the charge of flippancy. 
It is, perhaps, more to the point that the absolute should indorse us 
than that we should indorse the absolute. At any rate, no half doc- 
trine is sufficient. 

But the central theme of the book is the nature of the transcendent 
and the finite. “The real,” says Professor Ormond, “ must always 
greatly transcend any finite experience, and there will be outlying 
regions of reality which it has not compassed, and doubtless never 
will” (p. 66). In the face of the author’s repeated criticisms of 
Spencer it is impossible to translate this sentence into terms of the 
unknowable, but it is sometimes difficult to catch the precise element 
of difference. On the other hand, no position is more consistently 
developed than that the transcendent is in experience. How the tran- 
scendent can be beyond experience and at the same time in experience 
is the crux of the work. A way out of the seeming contradiction is 
suggested by the author himself, when he says that “the relative is not 
seen to be relative except when viewed as an aspect of a larger and 
profounder world” (p. 59). If the method suggested here were 
consistently adopted, the opposition between subject and object, so 
persistent in psychology, might be resolved and the nature of the tran- 
scendent disclosed without violation of the principle of experience. 
But retaining the opposition of subject to object, and not, as it seems. 
to me, realizing the value of his own principle, Professor Ormond 
concludes that the transcendent in judging rejects the false and in 
willing rejects the bad. Referring to the “primal activity of the abso- 
lute,” he says that “it becomes necessary to suppose that the act in 
which anything originates and becomes real will have a negative 
moment or aspect, in which the hypothetical opposite or inconsistent 
will be present in conception, and will be negated in an act of judg- 
ment, as false, and in an act of will, as bad” (p. 373). Here the abso- 
lute is so far from being really absolute that it adopts toward the false 
and the bad an attitude which does not do justice to our own deepest 
experiences. There is, then, no absolute, and we pass from faith to 
skepticism. And yet no such one-sided inference can legitimately be 
drawn from the breadth, scope, and insight of Professor Ormond’s truly 
important work, which ought to furnish a distinct stimulus to the study 
of philosophy. @ W. Dene. 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 
Kingston, Can. 
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Tueism: A Survey of the Paths that Lead to God ; chiefly in the 
Light of the History of Philosophy. By Jno. J. TicERrT. 
Nashville: Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, 
1901. Pp. 370. $1.25. 

Tuis little volume claims to be the fourth or fifth edition (of a 
manuscript which the author has been working over in one way and 
another since 1884. It furnishes a really valuable contribution to the 
profound subject which continuously commands the attention of 
thoughtful minds. Its method is, in large part, that of discursive cri- 
tique of other writers, quotations from whom occupy a noticeable pro- 
portion of the contents of the book. This feature detracts somewhat 
from the independence and originality of the treatise as a whole, but 
not from the sterling excellence of the several discussions. After a fair 
statement of the question, and a showing that the existence of God isa 
fact capable of rational demonstration, rather than an intuitive truth, 
Dr. Tigert presents in a very clear and readable manner the Cartesian 
form of the ontological argument, and also the arguments from causa- 
tion and from design. The latter part of the volume contains an able 
restatement of the argument from the universal causal efficiency of God, 
and is followed by a discussion of the “knowledge of things” and of 
the “theory of knowledge.” The author rejects the Anselmic form of 
the ontological argument, showing that it starts with a thought, not 
with a reality, and therefore it can logically end only with a thought. 
But Des Cartes starts with the fact of his own existence and proceeds 
logically to the conclusion that the concept of God is essentially a reve- 
lation of the Perfect One to the conscience of mankind. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the “historical argument” that man is in fact a 
religious being ; and the instinct of divine worship, while easily dis- 
tinguishable from the doctrine of a connate or intuitive knowledge of 
God, is evidence that man as such has “a God-appetency that must be 
satisfied by some religious cultus.” In connection with the cosmo- 
logical argument it is maintained that the only true cause must be a 
first cause. An infinite series of causes cannot be a complete cause. 
Furthermore, causation in its real nature is essentially and solely expli- 
cable as being the intelligent activity of personal Will. “The infinite 
God is needed as much to explain the existence of an atom or of a dew- 
drop as he is to explain the existence of a sun or a system” (p. 122). 
And so it is made to appear that the immanent Cause of all the forces 
and changes in the universe is the living presence of the supreme, all- 
pervading personal Power whom we call God. All cosmic phenomena 
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and change, even to infinitesimals, are explicable only by the ceaseless 
efficiency of the divine Will. 


MILTON S. TERRY. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 


Evanston, Ill. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THoMAS Henry Hoxtey. By his Son, 
LEONARD HuxLey. Two volumes. New York: Appleton, 
1900. Pp. xii+541. Eight portraits, and five other 
illustrations. $5. 

Four great names of English-speaking scientists give luster to the 
nineteenth century: Agassiz, Gray, Darwin, and Huxley. It would 
be hard, indeed, to find four who have left so indelible an impression 
on their age as these four. Three were great teachers, inspiring 
disciples without number ; three were great lecturers, simplifying with- 
out falsifying science, so that the common people heard them gladly; 
the fourth was the creator of a new biology, whose theories were as 
heartily opposed by Agassiz as championed by Gray and Huxley. Of 
all four we now have biographies, told mainly through their letters. 
In none is the revelation of character more complete, and in none will 
the interest be greater, than in the volumes before us. 

Many a good soul fairly shudders at the name of Huxley ; asynonym, 
it seems, for the most blatant infidelity and one almost to be written, in 
pious shrinking, H y. But this idea will be dissipated by acquaint- 
ance; and, however much we may dissent from Huxley’s theological 
views, of which more anon, we are compelled to admire the ardor and 
tenacity of purpose, the straightforwardness in thinking, the fairness, 
the intense honesty, the overmastering love of truth, which characterize 
the man. Mistaken he may have been — to err is human — but wilfully 
blind, never. Prejudiced, perhaps, he was—we are all responsive to 
environment —but never without full endeavor to eliminate the per- 
sonal factor. Shortcomings, of course, there were —though the spirit 
is willing, the flesh is weak — but never slackness. 

If there was anything in which Huxley excelled and to which he 
desired above all to help his fellows, it was clearness and precision 
in thinking. For himself he found the scientific method universally 
applicable, and he had little patience with mere speculation or meta- 
physical abstractions. 





I know nothing of Necessity, abominate the word Law (except as meaning 
that we know nothing to the contrary)... .. I believe in Hamilton, Mansell, 
and Herbert Spencer so long as they are destructive, and I laugh at their 
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beards as soon as they try to spin their own cobwebs. (I, 261.) I have 
champed up all that chaff about the ego and the non-ego, about noumena and 
phenomena, and all the rest of it, too often not to know that in attempting 
even to think of these questions the human intellect flounders at once out of 
its depth. (I, 234.) 

Clearness of thinking doubtless contributed largely to a rare lucidity 
in writing and speaking, which it may well be the ambition of the 
younger generation to emulate. But in these letters numerous phrases 
and allusions show that he was thoroughly familiar with the English 
Bible and Shakespeare ; classical terms and occasional quotations from 
the best French and German literature testify to his early training and 
wide reading. In a strong plea for the proper teaching of English 
literature in the universities he writes : 

In my boyhood we were familiar with Robinson Crusoe, The Vicar of 
Wakefield, and Gulliver's Travels; and though the mysteries of “ Middle 
English”’ were hidden from us, my impression is that we ran less chance of 
learning to write and speak the “middling English” of popular orators and 
headmasters than if we had been perfect in such mysteries and ignorant of 
those three masterpieces. (II, 302.) 


Knowing these things, we discover the secret of his forceful and 
graceful style. 

Clear thinking is perhaps at the bottom of his unusual insight. 
When the protoplasm of plants and animals had only just been recog- 
nized as of the same general character, he pointed Spencer (1861) to 
the essential identity of the functions in a few sentences (I, 248) that 
would have obviated many a false “‘contrast”’ had they been heeded. 
They are fully in line of our present conceptions. 

Even before English manufacturers were losing their grip on the 
markets—a situation which is almost a panic today — Huxley warned 
them in words that were prophetic: 

I do not think I am far wrong in assuming that we are entering, indeed, 
have already entered, upon the most serious struggle for existence to which 
this country has ever been committed. The latter years of the century 
promise to see us embarked in an industrial war of far more serious import 
than the military wars of its opening years. On the east,.... ,on the 
west, an energetic offshoot of our own stock, grown bigger than its parent, 
enters upon the struggle possessed of natural resources to which we can make 
no pretension. .... Many circumstances tend to justify the hope that we 
may hold our own if we are careful to “organize victory.” But to those who 
reflect seriously on the prospects of the population of Lancashire and York- 
shire . . . . to those who remember the cotton famine and reflect how much 
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worse a customer famine would be, the situation appears very grave. (II, 
163.) 

When many of his countrymen were Southern sympathizers, he 
pointed out that slavery was as bad for the master as for the man, or 
worse. When most men saw in science an antagonist of the church, he 
wrote Kingsley : 


If... . the Church of England is to be saved from being shivered into 
fragments by the advancing tide of science—an event I should be sorry to 
witness . . . .—it must be by the effort of men who, like yourself, see your 


way to the combination of the practice of the church with the spirit of science. 
(I, 238.) 

And that is precisely the combination which the church catholic is 
finding essential today. 

Nature study is a phrase to conjure with at the opening of the 
twentieth century; in “Scientific Education,” and other educational 
addresses in 1869, Huxley urged the same sort of instruction as “one 
of the best ways of imparting to children a preliminary knowledge of 
the phenomena of nature.” This is only one out of many contributions 
to educational theory and practice. Besides his example as an inspir- 
ing teacher, he wrote and labored year after year to improve all grades 
of schools. The English people owe him more for his educational 
work than they have yet recognized. It would not be a rash prediction 
that some of his ideas, which the nineteenth century was not ripe for, 
the twentieth will see adopted. 

Perhaps Huxley is best known as a debater, though the reputation 
was distasteful to him and he disclaims intellectual pugnacity. His 
honesty of thinking led him to hate mental shuffling and lame logic, 
and his facile pen no doubt led him into many a temptation that a less 
skilful champion might not have felt. It was his crime to be, it is his 
glory to have been, the chief advocate in England of the theory pro- 
pounded in Darwin’s Origin of Species. In this country Gray took up 
the cudgels ; but while Gray encountered stout opposition, Huxley faced 
such a storm of wrath and flood of contumely as might have over- 
whelmed a less resolute and clear-headed champion. But he kept his 
temper, held his opponents to the issue, and won. More to him than 
to any other man is due the fact that the Origin of Species was not 
hooted out of court, and the recognition of Darwin’s great contribution 
to philosophical biology postponed for a generation. The Le¢ters of 
Darwin, Gray, and Huxley ought to be read together for the history of 
this great fight. 
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Huxley coined the word “agnostic” to express his attitude in religion. 
Of the four men I have named at the outset, two maintained an active 
faith in the Christian religion, two did not. It is pertinent to seek 
the causes. Perhaps they lie too deep. On the surface, however, is 
the fact that it was the two Americans who avowed their faith, the two 
Englishmen who denied it. Was it the greater intellectual freedom 
within the churches of this country which permitted Agassiz and Gray 
to combine “the practice of the church with the spirit of science,” 
a freedom which then the Church of England forbade? Perhaps the 
ecclesiastical atmosphere stifled a peculiarly sensitive intellectual 
organism. Yet Huxley was distinctly religious, though certainly not 
orthodox. Regarding questions about which many have firm faith, 
Huxley simply said: “I have no knowledge — the evidence is not suffi- 
cient.” To assert belief, he averred, is the most sacred act of a man’s 
life, and he could only say J de/zeve when the evidence was adequate. 
The teachings of Jesus he venerated, though he saw little of them in 
current Christianity, which seemed to him much more Judaic and 
Pauline than Christian. The moral height attained by Jewish prophets 
without the support of faith in a future life seemed to him a religious 
phenomenon which nineteenth-century religionists should emulate. 
In a letter to Kingsley, written after the death of his boy, he speaks 
more unreservedly of his religious status than elsewhere. So through- 
out his letters he reveals himself, and those who would understand and 
admire the man must read them, brimming as they are with wit and wis- 
dom, delicious personal turns, and incisive comment on men and affairs. 

I forbear to speak of Huxley as an investigator, great as he was. 
That belongs to another audience. 

Many questions we should like to ask which the Leffers leave 
untouched. Though we are disappointed sometimes by the son’s 
reticence, we take gratefully what is given, and recognize in Huxley a 
great, most transparently honest, sincere, and loving soul, to whom 
Jesus might tenderly have said: “Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God.” CuHarLes REID BARNES. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Fairus oF Famous Men. By JoHn Kenyon KiLpourn. Phila- 
delphia: Coats, 1900. Pp. 379. $2. 

THis volume is made up of quotations setting forth the religious 

views of more than five hundred of the most distinguished scientists, 
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statesmen, educators, philosophers, theologians, literary men, soldiers, 
business-men, liberal thinkers, and others. The editor has arranged 
these excerpts alphabetically (by authors) under nine heads: God, crea- 
tion, the Bible, Christ, immortality, the millennium, the intermediate 
state, and the resurrection. The very laudable purpose of the book, as 
set forth in the preface, is twofold: (1) to let these great men, often 
misquoted and misunderstood, speak for themselvés ; and (2) to bring 
about a spirit of toleration on the part of leaders in the church. 
Should the book accomplish this object, even to a small extent, it 
would seem that the compiler’s work had not been invain. There are, 
of course, limitations and defects in the work, but most of these are 
due to the nature of the task in hand. Thus the extracts, though usu- 
ally quite copious, are necessarily torn from the context in which they 
originally stood. Often the most orthodox things a man has written 
are selected, rather than the things which express his deepest and most 
central convictions. And, finally, the alphabetical arrangement has 
made a sort of encyclopedic heterogeneity not altogether conducive to 
consecutive reading. The volume will, no doubt, be of most value to 
the busy pastor who desires to have at hand an abundance of material, 
by the best writers, on the subjects enumerated above. 


Wo. R. SCHOEMAKER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue History OF THE DEVIL AND THE IDEA OF EVIL FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. By Dr. PavuL 
Carus. Chicago: Open Court, 1900. Pp. xvi+496. $6. 

THIs isa sumptuous volume. A large(almost royal) octavo, printed 
with wide margins on good paper, illustrated with about 300 cuts, 
many of them full-page, and this not counting the many beautiful half- 
tone green etchings at the beginning and end of sections, tastily bound 
in black with illustrated front cover; book and title are well suited to 
please the eye. The type is good, not too heavily leaded, and mis- 
prints are not numerous. Hence the reader approaches the volume 
almost biased in its favor. 

The subject, too, is catching. Only one topic could be of pro- 
founder interest to humanity. The devil and the idea of evil —the 
interest is both practical and philosophical. What is the treatment Dr. 
Carus gives this theme ? 

In the main the method is historical. After a brief, partly meta- 
physical, introduction, the author provides a chapter on devil-worship. 
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He then proceeds to a review of the religions of Egypt, Accadian and 
Semitic Babylonia, Persia, the Hebrews, and of the historic faiths of 
India. Next he considers the intra-canonical writings and the Gnostic 
circles of ideas. Early Christian ideas concerning demons and evil, 
as set forth in canonical and apocryphal writings, are then reviewed, 
particular attention being paid to the doctrine of hell in both literature 
and art. The eschatology of Greece and Rome next comes in for con- 
sideration under the heading “The Idea of Sa/vation in Greece and 
Italy”! We find, then, a sketch of Scandinavian and Teutonic demon- 
ology with their effects upon Christianity. The chapter on “The 
Devil’s Prime” defies summarizing, ranging from Moses’ performance 
before Pharaoh to the modern Indian ghost dance, but is principally 
concerned with witchcraft. The Inquisition furnishes material for a 
long chapter. Two more are occupied with the devil in the literature 
and belief of the age of the Reformation, followed by one on the devil 
in verse and fable. ‘‘The Philosophic Problem,” in fifty pages, with 
a fair index, closes the volume. 

Such is the matter of the volume. What is its value? A great deal 
of information new to most laymen is offered. None of this is first- 
hand; it is drawn from sources available to all students of the subject. 
Yet, for those who do not know what the comparatively recent science 
of religion has brought together the book is serviceable. Worthy of 
praise is the author’s industry in collecting illustrations. In fact, 
these tell the story more clearly than does the text. They alone are 
worth the price of the book. 

But if, as was the case with the reviewer, the reader hopes to find 
traced to their origin the ideas of evil and devil, he will be disap- 
pointed. That the student of religions can now do this with close 
approximation is one of the fruits of the science, but it is not done 
here. Perhaps that was not Dr. Carus’ aim ; if it was, he has failed, for 
two reasons—lack of arrangement and introduction of irrelevant mat- 
ter. For instance, whatever may be said of the Hindu trinity, what 
relation has the Christian Trinity to either devil or evil? Yet many 
pages and pictures deal with the Christian Trinity. As an example 
of misarrangement, take the chapter on “The Dawn of the New Era.” 
This seems intended to deal with intra-testamental times; then why 
drag in Jacob Boehme centuries ahead of his times ? 

A blemish on the work is the author’s dogmatism. Is it true that 
Waitz, Lubbock, and Tylor warrant the conviction that “ devil-worship 
naturally precedes the worship of a benign and morally good deity” 
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(p. 6)? or that “religion a/ways begins with fear” (p. 14)? or that 
there was monotheism in Egypt and Babylonia (p. 49)? or that the 
Arabic gospel of the infancy is “documentary evidence” of the eastern 
origin of the Magi (p. 59)? or that “the wisdom literature shows 
many traces of Indian influence” (p. 147)? or that “during the first 
century of the development of the Christian church the ideal of a God- 
mother was abandoned” (p. 148)? Did not the Semites “rise” till long 
after 3000 B. C. (p. 29)? 

The author’s philosophy (or his English) puzzles the reviewer. 
What does this mean: “ (God’s) nature does not consist of indifferent 
generalities, but exhibits a distinct suchness. Indeed: all suchness in 
the world, in physical nature as well as in the domain of spirit, depends 
upon God as here defined” (p. 4)? (Italics are all ours.) 

Minor blemishes are found. ‘“ Bell-Merodach” (p. 41) rings false ; 
the horrible word “ resurrected” occurs pp. 163, 247; Tapwrapoas for 
taptapwoas is found p. 200; dvacxoAomiler$a means, not “ crucify,’’ but 
impale (p. 211). After all, the illustrations are the best part of the 
volume. 


GrEoRGE W. GILMORE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Meadville, Pa. 


THE SprriTuAL Lire: Studies in the Science of Religion. By 
GeorGE A. Coz. New York: Eaton & Mains, i900. Pp 
281. $I. 


THE second title to the volume represents its character better than 
the first. It is not a treatise or essay on the spiritual life, but a care- 
ful study of certain groups of religious phenomena from an empirical 
point of view. It is one of the best— certainly the most lucid and 
interesting — of those studies which approach the facts of religion by 
the methods of psychology. It stands for a distinct epoch in the study 
of religion—the reinforcement of philosophical and theological dis- 
cussion of the problems of the spiritual life by the methods of science. 

Perhaps the most valuable and original contribution in the volume 
is on the relation between temperament and religion. Why do certain 
persons experience striking religious transformations and others labor 
in vain for such experiences? Why do certain forms of religious 
expression appeal to one class of persons and not to another? What 
conditions underlie the different attitudes of the sexes toward the con- 
ventional religious forms? Dr. Coe’s analysis is clear, and his array 
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of evidences is convincing that the differences are due in part to consti- 
tutional and temperamental causes. 

Dr. Coe and his students went to work in a critical and painstaking 
way to secure the data used and to test the reliability of their conclu- 
sions. In determining the relation between constitutional peculiarities 
and religious phenomena attending conversion, or, in cases in which 
conversion was not experienced, even when sought after, the relation 
of this fact to temperament, the method was as follows: Persons were 
asked to write answers to printed questions regarding their experi- 
ences. 


“These answers were supplemented in various ways: First, personal inter- 
views were had with a large proportion of the persons examined. The cross- 
questioning which these interviews made possible not only cleared up 
doubtful points in the papers, but also elicited many new and important 
facts. Second, a large proportion of the subjects were placed under careful 
scrutiny by myself and others, with a view to securing objective evidence as 
to temperament. These observations were guided by a carefully prepared 
scheme of temperamental manifestations. Third, interviews, based upon the 
same scheme, were had with friends and acquaintances of certain of the per- 
sons under examination. Finally, in order to get at the facts of suggestibility, 
hypnotic experiments were made upon all the important cases that were 
accessible.” (P. 109.) 


The classification of temperaments was made according to Wundt’s 
scheme of the rapidity and strength of mental processes, and also by 
judging whether sensibility, intellect, or will was the most prominent 
faculty, and by estimating the place of each of these three faculties in 
respect to promptness and intensity. The persons who looked for- 
ward to a marked transformation through conversion were divided into 
two classes, those who experienced it and those who did not. ‘“ Where 
expectation was satisfied, there sensibility is distinctly predominant, 
but where expectation was disappointed, there intellect is just as dis- 
tinctly predominant.” In the inquiry as to the possible relation 
between striking transformations and suggestibility, thirty-one of the 
persons studied were hypnotized. They were observed as to their 
“passive suggestibility” or ‘‘spontaneous auto-suggestion” while 
under hypnotic influence. Of fourteen persons who expected a strik- 
ing transformation and experienced it, thirteen are of the passive type. 
Also, with only one clear exception, the twelve persons whose expec- 
tation was disappointed belong to the spontaneous type. Insumming 
up these coincidences, Dr. Coe adds: 
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Would you understand the emotional aspects of religious experiences ? 
Do not ascribe them to the inscrutable ways of God, but to ascertainable dif- 
ferences in men’s mental constitutions; do not theorize about divine grace, 
but study the hidden workings of the human mind. (P. 140.) 

These conclusions and others are made to ramify into the most 
practical aspects of the religious life. They include a study of divine 
healing, the employment of suggestion in revival meetings, a compar- 
ison of the religious traits of men and women, a psychological analysis 
of sainthood, a study of some adolescent difficulties, and a study of 
the psychological aspects of hymnology and prayer-meeting songs. 
The book should be welcomed, not only by psychologists, but also by 
religious workers. It will be edifying to both. Its effect must be to 
increase the insight, skill, and efficiency of those in active service. 

Epwin D. STARBUCK. 


LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY, 
California. 


ARISTEZ# AD PHILOCRATEM EPISsTULA cum ceteris de origine 
versionis LXX interpretum testimoniis. Ludovici Mendels- 
sohn schedis usus edidit PauLus WENDLAND. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1900. Pp. xxviii+229. M. 4. 


PROFESSOR WENDLAND has supplied a long-felt want in the present 
work. He has succeeded to the labors of Professor Mendelssohn, of 
Dorpat, who had made preparations for an exhaustive edition of the 
letter of Aristeas, which his untimely death prevented him from com- 
pleting. With the assistance of the collations made by Mendelssohn 
and Lumbroso, and with help from other scholars, Wendland has pro- 
duced a thoroughly satisfactory and readable text. Some obscurities 
in the language may yet be removed by emendation, but little improve- 
ment is likely to accrue from collation of fresh manuscripts. The 
present text is based upon the readings of seven manuscripts, and full 
use is for the first time made of the important extracts of Eusebius and 
the paraphrase of Josephus. But perhaps the most useful part of the 
work consists in the happy emendations by which several errors which 
have affected all the known manuscripts and the Eusebian text have 
been removed. We may specially mention 18:12, én yap émrayys 
ovons ov0ev av éomdvte (“had there been any injunction;” MSS., 
éxi ra THs ovens); 28:19, dere tro\auBavew (MSS., ws tvrov Aap Ba- 
vev); 50:15, doar yap moras Geow idiocs ovyxpavra (MSS., ciciv 
ols); 78:22, éyw 8 ef wemdedvaxa (MSS., éy S& ela mAeiova xai, the 
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emendation is supported by a passage from Diodorus). It is to be 
hoped that Professor Wendland will treat at greater length elsewhere, 
as he suggests that he may, the difficult and important questions of the 
date of the work and the amount of truth underlying the story, 
obviously legendary in part, of the origin of the Greek Bible. With 
regard to the date, Wendland, for reasons briefly stated here (pp. xxvi f.) 
and in the introduction to his translation of the letter in Kautzsch’s 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, concludes that it falls between 96 and 
63 B.C. Several of the questions put to the seventy translators by 
Ptolemy suggest that the rule of the Ptolemies was in its decline, the 
court titles (4pyicwparodvAaxes and the like) were probably the creation 
of the second century B. C., and the names of the seventy recall the 
age of the Maccabees. There are certainly good reasons for believing 
that Schiirer’s date (about 200 B. C.) is too early, as that recently pro- 
posed by Willrich (about 33 A. D., Judaica, pp. 118 ff.) is unquestion- 
ably too late. But the wide discrepancy between these dates shows 
that the question is as yet far fromsettled. Wendland’s text is followed 
by a complete and carefully edited collection of the ¢estimonia or allu- 
sions to the story made by Jewish and Christian writers up to the fifth 
century. An exhaustive index of the language, indicating parallel 
usages in the Septuagint and the papyri, adds to the usefulness of the 
volume. 


H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Exopus. Erklart von Lic. Dr. H. Hoizincer. (=* Kurzer 
Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,” herausg. von Karl 
Marti, Abteilung II.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1900. Pp. xx+ 
155. M.3; bound, M. 4. 

TuE plan of this series, in excluding the publication of the Hebrew 
text and its translation, allows more room for the presentation and 
expansion of critical and exegetical material. In this thin book we 
find a surprising amount of matter demanding careful consideration. 
The Zinleitung discusses the ‘‘ content and construction,” the “ sources,” 
the “editing,” the “ newer literature,” and a tabular summary of the 
contents of Exodus according to their sources. 

The body of the work is properly subdivided, and the matter in 
each minor subdivision consists of (1) compact textual notes, in which 
the variant readings of the important versions are cited, and also a 
few emendations made by the author; (2) the critical analysis of the 
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text, and reasonably full discussion of the differences of opinion among 
leading critics; and (3) an exegetical section, where in larger type 
there is a more or less popular discussion, though full of Greek and 
Hebrew words, of obscure and difficult words and portions of the 
text. 

The author’s treatment is full of interest, although he does not 
always arrive at a definite and satisfactory conclusion. He is not yet 
ready to accept any proposed explanation of the word Moses (77172), not 
even the Egyptian mes, messu (p. 6). On the tetragrammeton (Exod. 
3:14) we find a fine-print summary of the principal views hitherto set 
forth. Holzinger apparently follows Dillmann and derives it (77) 
from a Qal form, with the meaning “the one who brings down,” “the 
ruling one,” possibly a weather-god, as Stade (Gesch. Jsr., Vol. I, p. 
429, note 1). Tiele, Stade, and Budde have found the origin of Yahweh 
among the Kenites. But up to the present moment neither the pro- 
posed explanation of the name nor the origin of Yahweh offers any 
adequate explanation of the character attributed to him by the Jews. 

In his analysis of the Passover and the exodus passage (Exod. 12:1 
—13:16) he finds remnants of every known source and several glosses 
(é. g., MCEM, vs. 21, and “pa “IY, vs. 22). While in the main divisions he 
agrees with Driver, Addis, and Bacon, he still finds phrases and words 
that must be sundered from their connection if properly attributed to 
their original sources. The variants of the versions are also abundant 
in this section. The troublesome words translated in the margin of 
the Revised Version “ between the two evenings” (a3 v2) have 
called out numerous explanations. The Samaritans and Karaites 
understood it to be the time intervening between sunset and darkness ; 
the Pharisees and the rabbis thought it referred to the time between 
the first going down toward the west (about 3 o’clock) of the sun and 
its disappearance. The usage at the temple, and that described in the 
Talmud, is the latter. A similar custom is current among the Arabs 
at Mecca. But the Passover was a night feast, and the slaying of the 
lamb occurred just as the sun went down. The form of the above 
word is not a genuine dual, but an extension of the ending B;. The 
translation would then be (similar to O73" “during the day”) “within 


the evening time.’”’ The author has "no adequate solution to give 
to the large number of the Israelites in 12:37, nor to the reputed 
length of Israel’s sojourn (in vs. 40) in Egypt. The sabbath question 
receives discussion of especial interest; and the “ Book of the Cove- 
nant” is treated through four pages of fine print — both giving largely 
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a summary of previous discussions. The commentary reveals, on the 
part of the author, great industry, good judgment in proportioning 
the material, and careful philological work. If there is one general 
criticism to be made on the work as a whole, it is that the author too 
often leaves the reader in doubt as to the best position in his mind on 
the grounds of the evidence. 


IrA M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Le PropHETE OskE. Par CHARLES MeRcIER. Lausanne: Bri- 
del, 1900. Pp. 123. 

Tuis is an admirable piece of work. M. Mercier has succeeded in 
making Hosea live before the eyes of his readers, and in enabling them 
to appreciate the sad life and the lofty faith of this ancient preacher of 
righteousness. Books like this, which undertakes to do for the French 
public what—to mention a few among many—the works of W. R. 
Smith, G. A. Smith, and Valeton have done for the English, Dutch, 
and German public, cannot fail to do an immense service in removing 
the popular distrust of the so-called “higher criticism.” 

The author divides his discussion into two parts: (1) “ The Person 
of Hosea,” including his life, his times, his work, and his predecessors ; 
and (2) “ The Preaching of Hosea,” dealing with the sin of Israel, as 
manifested in the cultus, the social and political demoralization, and 
the lack of the knowledge of Jehovah; and the love of God, as shown 
in his punishment of sin and in his appeals to repentance and his 
offer of salvation. 

M. Mercier adopts the view of Valeton, Wellhausen, and others 
with regard to the narrative in chaps. 1-3. He is very conserva- 
tive on the subject of editorial additions and interpolations, rejecting 
only 1:7 and 2:1~-3 (Eng. trans., 1: 10—2:1). He declines to give 
his assent to the theory of Kuenen that the prophets of the eighth cen- 
tury were the originators of “ethical monotheism.” He holds, how- 
ever, that the religion of the contemporaries of Amos and Hosea was 
really only monolatry or at best a practical monotheism, and says that 
“the preaching of Amos and Hosea marks a step of great importance 
because that in it the national God Yahweh becomes the one God, the 
sovereign Judge, and the sole Ruler of the universe.” 

WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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EINLEITUNG IN DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Von THEODOR ZAHN. 
Band II. Leipzig : A. Deichertsche Buchh. (Georg Bohme), 
1899. Pp. iv+656. Zweite, vielfach berichtigte Auflage, 
1900. Pp. iv+658. M. 13.50. 

READERS of this JOURNAL need no characterization of the author 
of the Kanongeschichte, the “ prince of conservative scholars.” Least 
of all is it needful, after the judicious praise accorded Vol. I of this 
monumental work, to reassert that, from the author’s unquestioned 
scholarship and recognized services in investigation of the New Testa- 
ment canon, “it can hardly fail to be regarded as the most important 
one from the conservative point of view.”” We are concerned rather 
with an estimate of the degree of success with which the assaults of 
criticism on the positions of traditionalism have been met. 

For the impression of the volume as a whole is that it belongs, 
whatever the intention of its renowned and scholarly author, to the 
department of apologetics, and not of the history of biblical literature. 
It is not so much a historico-critical inquiry as an adroit and able 
defense of traditional views. The polemic heat of Salmon is wholly 
absent ; there is the vastly superior quality of immense and comprehen- 
sive scholarship, patient, orderly industry, cool and systematic mar- 
shaling of the last minutiz of attainable facts— but it is the argument 
of the advocate, not the verdict of the impartial judge. The advocate 
is wise enough to realize that his case will only be injured by any 
appearance of bias or overstatement ; yet who that has personally 
studied through the relation of Jude and 2 Peter can justly accord to 
§§ 42-44 any higher epithet than “specious” or “plausible”? Is it 
the impartial investigator, or the special pleader, who employs all the 
resources of scholarship to make it appear that in 2 Peter 3:1 there 
is no reference to any known epistle; that in 3:15 again the writing 
of Paul referred to is an unknown one; and that ras Aouras ypadads 
means only religious “ books in general”? Is it possible that Professor 
Zahn thinks he is giving an impartial exegesis of 2 Peter3:16f.? And 
does he help his case by declaring that in 1 Peter 2 : 6 év ypagy “means 
only ‘in einer Schrift’ ”’? 

Our author’s scholarship shows to better advantage where it works 
unfettered. Today orthodoxy no longer demands that Hebrews shall 


* Simultaneously with the revised edition of the second volume appears also a simi- 
larly revised edition of the first volume. See Vol. II, p. 663, of this JouRNAL. The 
“ Berichtigungen”’ referred to in the title of the revised edition consist in the case of 
both volumes mainly of correction of type-errors, especially in figures, and the modi- 
fication of some of the notes. The text remains substantially as in the first edition, 
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be defended as the work of Paul. One may even with impunity con- 
sider it to have been written after the destruction of Jerusalem and toa 
non-Palestinian community. In §§ 45-47 we have an able and impartial 
discussion of Hebrews, resulting in the usual impasse as to author- 
ship, but in 80 A. D. as the date, and Rome as the home of the recip- 
ients. The defense of 1 Peter §§ 38-40 makes also a more favorable 
impression on the score of impartiality than that of B. Weiss, because 
the fruitless attempt to invert the relation of literary dependence on 
Romans and Ephesians is frankly abandoned, and the undeniable 
Paulinism of the writing accounted for by admitting a decided part- 
nership of Silvanus in the writing (1 Peter5:12). Judicious concession 
thus removes a fatal objection to the authenticity of 2 Peter, which 
cannot have been written by the same hand. er contra, the necessity 
of denying the references of 2 Peter removes what is probably the old- 
est bit of external evidence for the apostolic authorship of 1 Peter, evi- 
dence which can ill be spared. On the whole, the reinforcement of 
the defenses of 2 Peter at the expense of 1 Peter will strike many as a 
rather dubious gain. 

The least satisfactory part of the Zinlettung is the discussion of 
the synoptic gospels. The treatment of the Papias fragment in the 
section (§51) on tradition as to Mark and his gospel shows the same 
regrettable parti-pris. We are referred to a careful discussion in note 
13, and to the author’s articlesin the Zheologische Studien und Kritiken, 
1866, 1867, on Papias; but the statement that Papias “had oppor- 
tunity of seeing and hearing Aristion in person” (p. 206), and that 
he had the same personal relations with the presbyter John, should 
not be made without reference to Eusebius’ appended qualifying 
clause, “ At least he quotes,” etc. ‘“ Jedes gesunde Sprachgefiihl ” is to 
be our guarantee that the term mpeoBvrepos in the fragment is applied 
to the apostles (who are called, however, pa@yrai rod Kvpiov ), in the 
phrase «i8é rov Kai wapyKodovOnxws tis Tois mpeaButépos EAOa, Tors Tov 
mpeo Butépwy dvéxpwvov Adyous: Ti’ Avdpéas 7 ti Tlérpos elev xrA. We lay our- 
selves open (with Edwin Abbott, Weiffenbach, and others) to the charge 
of having an unsound linguistic instinct, but acknowledge that Papias 
seems to us to describe his informants as followers, not of the apostles, 
but of men of the apostolic generation (xperBvrépos) who could report 
“ what Andrew, or Peter,. . . . or any other of the disciples of the Lord, 
had said,” these reports being rots rév tperBurépwv Adyous which Papias 
more mapa Tov mperButépwv (through the medium of the rapyxoAovOyxdres 
Tois mpeoButépos who came his way) xad@s guafov. This view is not 
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only more consonant with what we know of Papias’ date, his inform- 
ants (e¢. g., the daughters of Philip), the character of his information, 
and his application of the title rpeaBurepos to Aristion (var. ec. Ariston), 
but certainly agrees better with the general use of the term zpeoBvrepos 
by his contemporaries. Against the emendation of Haussleiter, to 
which Zahn inclines, removing the difficulty of the two appearances of 
the name John, once among the pa@yrai rod Kvpiov, and a second time 
in a separate class along with Ariston as a mere zpeoBurepos, by an arbi- 
trary striking out of the words # ré "Iwdvvys, the reviewer ventures to 
set his own ( Journ. of Bib. Lit., 1898), in place of the second oi rod 
Kvpiov pabyrat, reading ot rovrwy pabyrai (rw for xv). Still simpler 
would be the adoption of the Syriac text (ed. of Bedjan, 1897), which 
omits the clause altogether. 

Exposition of the Papias tradition is followed by comparison of 
the gospels. That our Greek Matthew is largely dependent on Mark 
cannot indeed be denied. But the apostolic origin of our first gospel 
may be rescued by the supposition that Mark first borrowed practically 
all his material from an Aramaic Matthew substantially identical with 
our Matthew, only omitting the discourses. 

The brief and clear refutation (p. 323) of the oral-tradition theory, 
the favorite Verlegenhettshypothese of English conservatives, is thoroughly 
worthy of Zahn’s scholarly insight and courage. Clearing away 
this unserviceable defense, he has only to explain why Mark should 
have omitted the discourse material, and this at first sight might seem 
no more serious difficulty than the two-document theory confronts. 
In reality we have only to notice how Zahn himself struggles with the 
facts, to see that the objection is fatal. Mark, we are told, omitted 
Matt., chaps. 1, 2, because it was his purpose to write etayyéduov, and 
narratives of the birth and infancy are not properly included. The 
Sermon on the Mount was omitted by him for the same reason. It did 
not correspond to the preaching of Jesus as characterized in Mark 
1:14f.! Sie ist nicht Evangelium (p. 324)! Imagine a writer preparing 
a gospel for the Graeco-Roman world on the basis of a Matthew such 
as we have, but in Aramaic, and omitting nine-tenths of the discourse 
material, including the Sermon on the Mount, as nicht Evangelium! If 
the readers were already in possession of the discourses through a /ogia 
source, or otherwise, such a course would be conceivable. But this is just 
what Zahn denies, and his synoptic theory becomes thereby untenable. 

The use of Mark by Luke is, of course, admitted ; but Matthew was 
unknown to him either in Aramaic or Greek. One wonders how the 
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discourse material not found in Mark, but common to Matthew and 
Luke, is to be accounted for. The old stalking-horse of oral tradition 
must undertake the task, in spite of the bold repudiation on p. 323! 
The change of order in the temptations, Luke 4: 1-13, is supposed to 
show that the dependence is not literary, because it would be “incon- 
ceivable” if Matt. 4: 1-11 had lain before the author in written form! 
Discourses in verbal duplicate like the Baptist’s preaching, Luke 3: 7-— 
9:17= Matt. 3: 7-12, Jesus’ ejaculations in Luke 10: 21-22; 13:34, 
35= Matt. 11: 25-27; 23:37-39, might be transmitted “without the 
aid of writing” in so stereotyped a form as fully to account for the 
resemblances (p. 404). Can it be, we ask again, that this able scholar is 
really giving us his unbiased judgment on the question? Surely every 
student who has the common material before him in parallel columns 
will be forced to say: This is not criticism, but special pleading. 

That the Johannine writings must all be what tradition reports was, 
of course, a foregone conclusion. The reader is interested, however, to 
see what answer Zahn’s ingenuity will offer to the objection of the 
extraordinary differences in doctrine and style between the Apocalypse 
and the other Johannine writings. But the two pages (624, 616—rev. 
ed., 617 £., 619 f.) allotted to this discussion tell us little. The mere 
occurrence of the name 6 Adyos (quite without a Adyos doctrine) in 
Rev. 19:13 outweighs, it is said, all the apparent differences in 
doctrinal standpoint, while the difference in style is partly due to the 
new subject-matter, partly to the fact that the writer in both gospel and 
apocalypse is reproducing words and thoughts not his own. 

Zahn’s great work represents beyond question the latest word of 
conservatism in reply to the criticism of the nineteenth century, and as 
such is indispensable. Could it be considered the last word of critical 
science, the situation were discouraging indeed —a century of effort 
devoid of results. But what it gives us is not the verdict, but the argu- 
ment for the defense, and as such it is a marvel of learning and skill. 


Benj. W. Bacon. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. 


TEXTKRITISCHE BEMERKUNGEN zU MATTHAUsS. Von F. BL Lass. 
[“‘ Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie,” 1900, 

4. Heft.] Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. M. 1.60. 
THE contributions of Professor Blass to the solution of critical 
questions in New Testament literature have been very stimulating, for 
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the reason, no doubt, that he boldly addresses himself to speculative 
inquiry as to the sources of the received text. His most recent studies 
have led him into the field of the synoptic problem, and the tendency 
as well as the methods of his work may be fairly judged from his 
observations upon Matt. 3:16, as taken without abridgment from the 
pamphlet under review, BawrioGels 5& (or xai Barr.) 6 "Inoots edOis dveBy 
(or dv. edO¥s) dd rod Vdaros, kai idod dvewyxOnoav of oipavoi, kai dev mvedpa 
Geod xataBaivoy woe reprorepdv, épxduevov én’ abrov : 

In this passage it is at once noteworthy that the very obvious fact of his 
coming up out of the water is expressly narrated in the chief clause, and 
again that the ei@%s which one might have expected with the clause dvewy@y- 
gav of ovp. is here a very forced usage and one entirely contrary to Mat- 
thew’s style, although it is frequent enough in Mark." Now, the Sinaitic 
Syriac has it thus: “And when he had been baptized and had come up out of 
the water;’’ or in Greek perhaps: xai dre BarrioGeis 6 “I. dveBy xré. This 
does away with the difficulties mentioned, but it leaves a third and still 
greater one, namely, the obscurity as to the subject of e?ev, or, worse still, the 
appearance as though it were Jesus. This is not only contrary to John 1 : 32, 
according to which it is the Baptist who saw, but also contrary to the best- 
attested form of the declaration from heaven, vs. 17: ovrds éorw 6 vids pov KTé. 
If it is Jesus who sees and hears, and to whom the entire revelation is made, 
the voice must then declare, as in Mark (and in Matthew, according to 
Codex D and others): ot ef 6 vids pov. 

In Mark 1:10 the words are: xal evOis dvaBaivwv éx (marg. dd) rod vda- 
tos eldev xré., where edOis evidently goes with ddev. This word therefore, in 
any case, has been transferred from Mark to the text of Matthew, 

But we must now take into account as well the preceding vs. 15: rore 
adpinow aidrov, filled out from the Curetonian Syriac (C*) with the words Baz- 
rir Piva kai éBarrioOn 6°1., and from the Sinaitic (S*) with only BarriOjvac. 
The additional words in S* (C*?) presuppose that some copyist missed the 
account of the baptism, and how can he have done so if vs. 16, BawrioOels 5é 
5 Inoois xré., followed ? 

From all this I conclude that we must consider the entire passage Bamric- 
Geis . . . . Udaros as an interpolation formed on the basis of Mark. The 
passage then closes up and flows on without the least break: rére ddinow 
airdév. Kai idord dvewxOnoav oi ovpavoi, xai dey (John the Baptist) rvedua 
Geod xré. 


This is exceedingly interesting and very plausible reasoning, but 
is nevertheless entirely specious. Of the seven, or possibly eight, points 
upon which Dr. Blass rests his conclusion there is not a single one 


* evs without variants is found only this once in Matthew, his ordinary word 
being ed0éws. 
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which is not open to serious question. In the first place, the etOvs 
clause is very much in place, coming as it does, in the best-attested 
texts, between the rore clause and the «ai idod clause as a natural link 
in the chain of circumstantial evidence given by Matthew, here and 
elsewhere, to Christ’s care in fulfilling all righteousness. Thus the ed6vs 
itself belongs precisely where it stands, with dvéBy, and the “forced 
usage”’ is that suggested by Dr. Blass. The matter of the added vowel 
in ev6¥s is not of moment, but, the shorter form being so exceptional in 
Matthew, points possibly toward his independence rather than toward 
his dependence in authorship. The probable use of dre in Sin. Syr. 
serves to emphasize the circumstantial and time element already noted. 
The subject of «dev is Jesus beyond debate, as is also the case in the 
parallel passage in Mark, and this is not contrary, but complementary, 
to the record in John 1:32. Moreover, it is not contrary to vs. 17—ovrds 
éorw —but rather again a proof of its origin in Matthew, the “inter- 
preting evangelist.” The “best-attested”’ text here, even according to 
Dr. Blass, does not coincide with Codex D. The statement, finally, that 
evs “in any case has been transferred” from Mark to Matthew, and 
the supposition that the fuller form of the Curetonian and Sinaitic 
Syriac texts “‘ presuppose that some copyist missed the account of the 
baptism,” are, like the conclusion our author reaches, entirely gratu- 
itous. Cuas. F. SITTERLY. 
DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Madison, N. J. 


Di£ VIER EVANGELIEN IM BERICHTIGTEN TEXT, MIT KURZER 
ERLAUTERUNG ZUM HANDGEBRAUCH BEI DER SCHRIFTLEK- 
TORE. Von BERNHARD WeElss. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900. 
Pp. ix+604. M. 12. 

PROFESSOR WEIss’ preface occupies five pages, his introduction 
seventeen, his text of the four gospels and his brief explanations, the 
former on the upper half of the page and the latter on the lower half, 
587 pages. The preface states the principles of textual criticism which 
the author has followed, with which readers of Professor Weiss’ critical 
works are familiar. The absolutely original text cannot now be 
restored, but from a comparison of the four gospels the chief classes of 
errors can be discovered, for variations came in most abundantly 
through the assimilation of one gospel to another. The introduction 
deals briefly with questions of (technical) introduction to the four gos- 
pels: (1) Our present Greek Matthew was written shortly after the 
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destruction of Jerusalem by a Jew of the dispersion, who drew his 
material from the Logia of Matthew and the second gospel. (2) Mark 
wrote his gospel in Rome in the latter part of the sixth decade of the 
first century, for materials making use of the Logia of Matthew and 
the reminiscences of Peter. (3) Luke wrote before 80 A. D. for gentile 
Christians of Italy, using as sources: (a) the Logia of Matthew, (4) oral 
traditions, (c) the second gospel, and (¢@) a Palestinian document, par- 
ticularly in the account of the passion and resurrection. (4) The fourth 
gospel was written by John the evangelist at Ephesus near the close of 
the first century, not with stenographic precision repeating the words 
of Jesus, nor yet with a purpose of delineating a new Christ, but with 
the design of showing the Christ personally known and personally 
interpreted by the Spirit to the evangelist, in such a manner as to 
appeal to the cultured and speculative minds of his time. The explana- 
tions of the author—a specimen of masterly condensation— explain 
paragraphs, parallels, and literary relations, rather than single words. 
This is supplementary to Dr. Weiss’ commentaries in the Meyer series, 
and not superfluous repetition. 

But the chief value of this volume lies in the text itself. Twelve 
years ago the author said to his present reviewer that there was no 
better text of the New Testament than Westcott and Hort’s (= WH). 
Here, however, is one which the author must now regard as superior. It 
is important, therefore, to compare this text with that of Westcott and 
Hort. Professor Weiss uses capitals only for proper names (but gives 
GaTava, Opovs Tov éAaL@v, aypov TOU KEpapéews, aypds alwatos, Kpaviov Tos, 
where WH use capitals). WH employ capitals in quotations from the 
Old Testament; for Kvpios, when meaning Jehovah; for Xpiords, when 
anarthrous; for the initial of all direct quotations, the beginning of all 
paragraphs, of all sentences after a space and many other sentences. 
Professor Weiss makes fewer paragraphs than WH (in Matthew, 48 to 
WH 73; Mark, 40 to WH 51; Luke, 43 to WH 79; John, 39 to WH 
46); but punctuates very much more freely, especially with commas 
and colons, setting off attributive and participial clauses, and nouns in 
apposition, with commas, and introducing direct quotations and most 
dependent sentences with colons. In spelling Professor Weiss, in 
comparison with WH, shows a disposition to use the more regular 
forms (€AGerw, HADov, Eppupav, eirov, eidomev, etc., instead of éAOarw, 7AOay, 
épupav, elrav, eidapev, etc.); a preference for diphthongs (e. g., xepaia, 
eLaidvys, dvaideav, pwrewov, oxorewov, daveiov, Karoapeias, etc., instead of 


xepta, eepvns, avaidiav, Pwrivov, cxotivov, Sdviov, Karoapias, etc.). Professor 
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Weiss uses the smooth instead of the rough breathing on ’E€exéas, 
Avva, "Eopwp, but the rough instead of the smooth on ‘IepoodAupa, 
‘Hacia, ‘Tepepias, “EApaddu, “Hp, and ‘Iepexw. He has a disposition to 
omit iota subscript (e¢. g., in all infinitives of contract verbs in dw, in 
‘“Hpwdys, and Adbpa). He employs the dieresis in "Hoatas, Kaidda, 
Kaivav, Natv, ByOcaidd, mpwias. In the genealogical table given by 
Matthew he prefers "Aca to ’Aodd, “Ayaf to “Ayas, "Apo to "Apas; in 
Luke’s list, MeAed to MeAed, Mevwva to Mewd, “IwBy8 to IwByjr, MeBovodda 
to MeOovoada ; he prefers Nafapé6 throughout to Nafapér; and in Matt. 
28:1, Mapdu to Mapua (% Maydadrnvy). Changes in reading, too 
numerous to give in detail, relate to voice, mood, tense, case, and sub- 
stitution. A few examples from the gospel of Matthew may indicate 
their general purport: 7:18, éveyxety for woeiv; 10:16, eis péoov for 
év péow; 10:25, TH Oixoderrory for Tov oixoderrorny, Tois oiKiaxois for Tovs 
oixuaxovs ; 12:22, mpoonvexOn....0s for mpoonveyxav.... ov; 17:23, 
dvaornoera for éyepOnoerat; 24:24, rAavnoa for tAavacGa ; 27: 4, dOGov 
for dixatov. 

This book is an evidence of close, scholarly toil by one whose long 
years of devotion to these subjects qualify him to speak as an authority; 
and yet one misses the marks of critical dubiety, which enable the 
reader of WH to weigh and decide for himself between variant read- 
ings. Here the author’s judgment stands alone and unchallenged 
by alternatives. Here, too, one misses the capitalization and indenta- 
tion of poetical quotations from the Old Testament. But one is helped 
to see the logical connection of thought and the relation of part to 
part by the new paragraphing and punctuation; and this, after all, is 
the best assistance which can be rendered an exegete.* 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Coss Divinity SCHOOL, 


Lewiston, Me. 


DER SCHRIFTSTELLERISCHE PLURAL BEI PaAuLus. Von Kart 
Dick. Halle: Niemeyer, 1900. Pp. iv+169. M. 3.60. 


Ir is a pleasure to read this study, the steps of which are so clearly 
conceived and logically carried out. Exegetes and grammarians have 


* The following errata in the Greek text of the synoptics may be listed with those 
already given by the author: p. 19, 1. 5, read "Axaft for Axaf; p. 40, 1. 8, xal for x al; 
p. 103, 1. 14, Aadodvros for Aadodvres; p. 175, 1. 4, xacvh for Kawh; p. 193, 1. 8, uetfov 
for pelfov; p. 206, 1. 4, ‘Hpwddy for Hpddy ; p. 208, |. 3, abrots: for adrots.; p. 249, 1. 1, 
dxotvoas for dxoveas; p. 266, 1. 1, #oav for noav; p. 275, 1. 11, dwo- for dro; p. 348, 
lL. 1. 9 for 7; Pp- 421, 1. 7, BapnOGowv for BapnOaor. 
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dealt very lightly with the question of Paul’s use of the “author’s 
plural,” having given hardly more than a personal opinion, so that 
one cannot feel satisfied with their conclusions, not knowing the steps 
by which those conclusions were reached, while the latest opinion on 
the subject, that of Zahn (Zindeitung in das Neue Testament, 1896), 
viz., that in the Pauline writings every “we” denotes an actual plu- 
rality, necessitates a thorough study of the question, since it would 
compel such a radical change of opinion in regard to matters consid- 
ered settled. 

In the first main division of the study Dick discusses ‘the witness 
of later Greek for the author’s plural,’ and finds that it was used in 
(1) the classical age, (2) the literary language, and (3) the common 
language of the later time, (4) the patristic literature, (5) the non- 
Pauline literature (Hebrews and 1 John) of the New Testament. 

In the second main division the use by Paul of the author’s plural 
is discussed, first as to its existence (the theories of Zahn and Laurent 
being here tested); secondly, as to its extent, in the letters which Zahn 
holds to have been written in the name of several persons, and in those 
which he considers to have been written by Paul alone. 

At the close are given the five points considered proven : 


1. The possibility of the occurrence of the author’s plural in Paul's 
writings proven from its use in later Greek. 

2. Though several persons be named in an address, they are not consid- 
ered in the rest of the letter. 

3. Laurent’s theory, that Paul uses the plural when speaking officially, 
the singular when speaking in his private capacity, is untenable. 

4. A veritable plural is to be found only when a plurality is spoken of in 
the immediate context, or when Paul opposes himself to a plurality by the 
use of an emphatic singular (2. ¢., with a pronoun). 

5. The author’s plural is used by Paul in different ways (when there is no 
difference between singular and plural; from modesty; when the readers are 
included in the ‘we’’). 


HAMILTON ForpD ALLEN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


CoMMENTAAR OP HET EVANGELIE VAN MatTTuHeEus. Van J. M. S. 
Baryon. Groningen: Wolters, 1900. Pp. xxviii + 435. 
Fl. 4.50. 


THE publication of a commentary on Matthew by the scholarly 
editor of the text of the New Testament and author of a notable 
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lexicon of biblical and patristic Greek* arouses expectations which 
are not disappointed by an examination of the book itself. That Dr. 
Baljon is thoroughly acquainted with the text and its various readings, 
and with the syntax and lexicography of the New Testament, needs 
hardly be said. The book is rich in references to illustrative passages, 
its treatment of Old Testament quotations being particularly pains- 
taking. Asa whole, the volume constitutes a distinctly valuable addi- 
tion to the exegetical literature on the first gospel. 

On questions of introduction the author holds the views which are 
generally current among modern scholars, but places the date of the 
writing some years after the destruction of Jerusalem. He despairs of 
harmonizing the infancy sections of Matthew and Luke. He quotes 
with apparent approval Holtzmann’s opinion respecting the tempta- 
tion, that it was an inward struggle related in parabolic fashion. He 
dissents from Holtzmann’s opinion that 5:12 is to be rejected as a 
later addition, seeing no reason why Jesus might not have spoken 
prophetically of the sufferings of the disciples. The use of ira in 
5:18 proves to him that the author had Greek readers in mind. The 
Lord’s Prayer was only given once. The request of the disciples in 
Luke 11:1 would have been psychologically impossible had the prayer 
already been given at the point indicated by Matthew. 

There are instructive discussions of John the Baptist, the Samari- 
tans, the Pharisees, the apostolate, the parables, the apocalyptic dis- 
course, and the Last Supper. The term “Son of man” is held to be 
messianic. The brothers of Jesus referred to in 13: 46-50 are uterine 
brothers, not half-brothers, nephews, or cousins. A parable is an 
enlarged metaphor, is never used to cover up truth, but always in the 
interest of its elucidation. Jesus clearly teaches the substitutionary 
character of his suffering and death (20:28). From some of these 
conclusions we should certainly dissent. Nor will all interpreters be 
able to follow him in his interesting statement respecting the words 
giAciv and dyaray, in which he contends that qguAcivy = amare, dyarav = 
diligere; that the former is sensual and involuntary, the latter is the 
fruit of a person’s will. Respecting the apocalyptic discourses, he 
concludes that one cannot possibly determine by historico-critical 
methods to what extent Jesus made use of the old Jewish representa- 
tions and to what extent they have been put into his mouth by the 


*BaLjON, Movum Testamentum Graece, Groningen, 1898; BALJON, Grieksch- 
theologisch Woordenboek, hoofdzakelijk van de oud-christelijke Letterkunde, 2 vols., 
Utrecht, 1899. For a review of this dictionary see pp. 564-7 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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evangelists. Baptism (28:19) is in order to discipleship, is the initial 
step to it, and is to be followed by teaching. The formula is trinita- 
rian, but does not teach the trinity. These last two verses are, how- 
ever, of doubtful origin. 

The only serious fault that one can find with the book is that the 
larger and more perplexing questions are too lightly dismissed. A 
broader logical interpretation and a larger introduction of the ele- 
ment of criticism and valuation of the results of exegesis pure and 
simple would have increased the value of the book. When the author 
has to deal with words and phrases, his work is admirable. When it 
is necessary for him to trace the larger connections of thought, or esti- 
mate the statements of the evangelist which he interprets, he sometimes 
fails us. Occasionally the element of criticism is introduced, as, ¢. g., 
in the case of the problem of demoniacal possession. The story of the 
demons who entered the swine he describes as a piece of Jewish tradi- 
tion, and his pointing out that in the gospel of Mark the result of pos- 
session is wholly confined to psychical disturbances suggests his belief 
that demoniacal possession is identical with nervous disorder. Much 
of the work on the Sermon on the Mount is excellent; but the author’s 
unadaptedness for the larger interpretation mars it asa whole. The 
sermon, he declares, is an address to the disciples concerning the 
righteousness of the kingdom. He fails to see the defensive attitude 
that characterizes it; does not adequately recognize that, according 
to Matthew’s version, it is a philippic against the Pharisees in which 
Jesus declares that instead of breaking the law he is loyal to it; that 
not he, but they, pervert it. The error of the Pharisees, the author 
asserts, is in that they took no account of motives. It is much more than 
that. They altered and weakened the law by additions, and distorted 
its meaning by sophistries. The homiletical suggestions of the book 
are comparatively few. It is intended for scholars, is thorough and 
temperate, and impresses one with the feeling that the author sought 
nothing so much as truth. We hope it will ere long find a good 
English translator. G. D. HEvuver. 

WENONA, ILL. 


GRIEKSCH-THEOLOGISCH WOORDENBOEK, HOOFDZAKELIJK VAN DE 
OUD-CHRISTELIJKE LETTERKUNDE. Door J. M.S. Baryon. 
Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon, 1899. Pp. viii+-939+ lxiii, and 
vili+ 1105. £2. 

Dr. BaLjon is known as the author of several valuable contribu- 
tions to New Testament science. In 1889 there appeared from his 
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hand an exegetical and critical commentary on the epistle to the Gala- 
tians, in which some, though not an extravagant, use was made of the 
method of conjectural criticism to reach the original text. This was 
followed in 1893 by a translation, or, more accurately speaking, a free 
reproduction, into Dutch of Bernhard Weiss’ Zin/eitung. In 1895, on 
the occasion of his becoming a professor in the University of Utrecht, 
Dr. Baljon delivered a discourse on the literature of primitive Chris- 
tianity. In the following year he edited the text of the gospel and 
apocalypse of Peter. In 1898 appeared the first part of his Vovum 
Testamentum Graece, followed by the second part in still the same 
year. The author’s two most recent publications are a commentary 
on the gospel of Matthew, 1900," and an “‘ Encyclopedia of Theology,” 
issued quite recently. Among the works mentioned especially those 
of an exegetical nature derive a specific value from the fact that they 
acquaint the reader to some extent with what has been done in this 
field by Dutch workers, a point too much neglected in the German 
commentaries in use among us. 

The “ Greek-Theological Dictionary” here under consideration has 
appeared in instalments from 1895 to 1899. The somewhat peculiar 
combination ‘Greek-theological” in the title is explained by the 
manner in which the work came into being. The author’s original 
plan was to prepare a Dutch translation of Cremer’s Biblisch-theologt- 
sches Worterbuch der neutestamentlichen Gracitat. In several particu- 
lars this plan was subsequently modified. Instead of discussing 
merely the theologically important conceptions, Dr. Baljon decided to 
admit the entire New Testament vocabulary, and besides this to make 
a selection from the vocabulary of the Septuagint, the patristic litera- 
ture, and other Greek Christian writers, determined by the prac- 
tical aim of aiding theological students. Owing to this the work as it 
lies before us presents a mixture of two heterogeneous elements. The 
articles from Cremer (seventh edition), though here and there modified 
by way of abbreviation, supplement, or correction, have on the whole 
been taken over in their well-known theological form. So far as their 
doctrinal import is concerned, no criticism has been exercised. Even 
such sections as those on S:xaoovvn and éxAéyw, in which Cremer’s 
theological position determines the treatment in the most pronounced 
manner, are found here in literal translation. Of course, the author 
cannot desire to be held personally responsible for the theological views 
embodied or reflected in such articles. Nevertheless, by not entirely 

* Reviewed in this issue of the JOURNAL, pp. 562-4. 
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refraining from corrections and modifications in other articles he has in 
a sense deprived himself of the privilege of non-responsibility accorded 
to the ordinary translator. Perhaps this could have been avoided by a 
clear demarkation in the text between the material literally taken from 
Cremer and the passages recast by the author, either from a formal or 
from a material point of view. In the text nothing of this kind is 
attempted. The index to the first volume designates by a star the 
articles whose treatment is borrowed from Cremer; in the second 
volume this star is added to the heading of the articles themselves in 
the body of the book. Another disadvantage arising from the non- 
consistency of the author’s plan comes out in the order in which the 
words are given. Where the aim is distinctively doctrinal, as is the 
case with the German Cremer, it is desirable that the several forma- 
tions of a root shall be classed together, inasmuch as the comparison 
of these furnishes one of the means for determining its full and exact 
theological significance. Whatever practical inconvenience is caused 
by such an arrangement to the ordinary student is more than offset by 
the gain in convenience it secures for the purpose of more advanced 
investigation, to further which a book of this kind is primarily intended. 
On the other hand, of an ordinary lexicon it is justly expected that it 
shall follow the alphabetical order. Endeavoring to combine both, Dr. 
Baljon has fallen into a combination of both methods. Having begun 
with the intention to follow Cremer’s plan, he afterward departed from 
this. The result is that several sections belonging to several letters 
are arranged on the one, while all the remainder is arranged on the 
other principle, a circumstance detracting from the value of the work 
as a book for ready reference. 

The articles added by the author of his own are of a brief, purely 
philological character. The New Testament vocabulary is completely 
given, with the exception of occasional, evidently unintentional, 
omissions; ¢. g., émoxifew is wanting, although the noun émoxiacis 
is given with an extra-biblical reference. The extent to which the 
patristic and other Greek-Christian literature is drawn upon is not 
defined. Evidently alarge amount of careful labor has been expended 
on this part of the work. The Greek lexicon of Sophocles is acknowl- 
edged by the author to have been one of his principal guides in this 
comparatively untrodden field. The amount of the material added 
may be estimated from this, that the size of Cremer’s work has been 
more than doubled. The list of addenda and corrigenda at the close of 
Vol. II bears witness to the vigorous effort made to keep in touch with 
the latest researches of Deissmann, Dalman, Nestle, and others, 
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It is to be regretted that the translation from the German of 
Cremer is not always correct. We have noted some instances where the 
true sense was entirely lost in the rendering ; ¢. g., Vol. II, p. 230, sud 
voce Avtpdw, the German sentence beginning with “ weil Wieder- und 
Loskaufsrecht” has been sadly mutilated. On p. 237, under the same 
head, the Dutch word vorming does not express the German Beschaf- 
fung, the equivalent of which would be (/otstandbrenging. Such 
blemishes are obviously due to excessive haste in translating. We 
also venture to suggest that, since the author has allowed himself con- 
siderable freedom in recasting the German text, something more might 
have been done in the direction of increasing the clearness of presen- 
tation. Notwithstanding all its excellencies, the work of Cremer is in 
this respect capable of improvement. GEERHARDUS Vos. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Jesus Curistus 1M THALMUD. Von HeErnricH Laisie. Mit 
einem Anhange: ‘Die thalmudischen Texte,” mitgeteilt 
von Gustaf Dalman. Zweite Auflage (Anastatischer Neu- 
druck). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900. Pp. vi+96-+ 20*. 
M. 2.40. 

Tue book is a translation and a running commentary on the 


talmudic texts referring to Jesus given by Professor Dalman in the 
appendix. The translation is fairly correct. The comments contain 
amplified paraphrases of what is eminently clear from the translation 
itself, and serve (1) to swell what should have been a pamphlet of a 
dozen pages into one of about a hundred, and (2) to bring out in 
strong relief the “hatred of the Jews for Jesus,” a phrase which seems to 
be an ¢dée fixe with the author, for he repeats it on nearly every page, and 
where no opportunity is offered to ring in the favorite phrase, he is 
very ingenious in creating one. ‘The enterprise gives him occasion for 
some critical antics, which would be supremely ridiculous, if their 
motive were not so saddening. Luckily the appended talmudic texts 
will enable the intelligent reader to draw his own conclusion. There 
are forty-two of themin all. Nine of them(V, VI, VII, Xa, XIla, XIIé4, 
XII¢d, XXII, and XXIII) have absolutely no reference to Jesus or 
Christianity. We can only wonder what they do in this collection. 
Two supposed references to Mary Magdalene are very doubtful (III 
and IVa). Six (VIIIé, VIIIc, 1X4, IXc, XVI4, XVIIIa) are vari- 
ants. There thus remain twenty-four scattered texts that have uncon- 
tested reference to Jesus or his disciples, the longest of about a dozen 
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lines, the shortest not quite a line long. In the longer passages about 
nine-tenths of the contents consist of unexceptionable context, usually 
of an exegetical, juridic, or legendary character, the reference to Jesus 
being purely incidental. Thus all the statements about Jesus in the 
Talmud could find ample room on less than ahalf page of this JouRNAL. 
As to quality, some passages are mere jests; others are the harsh dog- 
matic dicta, dictated always and everywhere by theological orthodoxy 
against heterodoxy —no less and no more. And, finally, two, and two 
only, are regretable flings, which, it is but fair to say, are the result of 
a natural construction that will be put on an alleged miraculous birth 
by one unwilling to believe it. Two offensive statements in an immense 
literature covering a period of five hundred years! Let the fair-minded 
reader who knows what the odium theologicum between Catholics and 
Protestants meant, both as to bulk and literary amenities, draw his own 
conclusion about the dignity and temper of Israel. 

Space does not permit to dwell on the incidental features of the 
book. Critically, the author lives in the “stone age.” His occasional 
sallies against the wicked rationalists are pathetic, but quite in keep- 
ing with the generaltone. A second edition after ten years is evidence 
of some demand for this kind of book in certain corners of evangelical 
Germany. 


EPHRAIM FELDMAN. 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 


Cincinnati, O. 


SELECT NARRATIVES OF HoLy WoMEy, from the Syro-Antiochene 
or Sinai Palimpsest as written above the Old Syriac Gospels 
by John the Stylite of Beth-Mari-Qaniin in A. D. 778. 
Edited and translated by Acnes SmitH Lewis, M.R.A.S. 
Syriac Text and Translation. (= Studia Sinaitica, Nos. IX 
and X.) Cambridge: University Press, 1900. Pp. 46+ oom, 
and xxxi+2I1. 21s. met, and 7s. 6d. met. 


Tue publication of the tenth number of Studia Sinaitica (despite 
the fact that No. VIII has not yet appeared) marks a stage in the 
progress of that remarkable series and makes us vividly conscious that 
Mrs. Lewis’ now historic visit to Mt. Sinai in 1892 has already added 
nearly a shelf-ful of Semitic books to our New Testament and patristic 
library. Besides the varied treasures of the Studia Sinaitica, to that 
visit are due the Syriac gospels, with their invaluable witness to the 
Old Syriac text, and the Palestinian Syriac lectionary of the gospels, 
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published by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson in 1899. To students of 
New Testament versions and of early Christian literature these volumes 
have been especially welcome, and the distinguished group of Cam- 
bridge scholars to whom the studies are chiefly due deserve the grati- 
tude and good wishes of all workers in these fields as the series passes 
into its second cycle. 

The Qld Syriac gospels, it will be remembered, were preserved in 
the under writing of a palimpsest. The upper writing, we were told 
as long ago as 1894, was a collection of lives of holy women. It is 
this collection of saints’ lives that Mrs. Lewis now publishes. They 
were written over the partially obliterated earlier characters in A. D. 
778, in a monastery not far from Antioch; hence the new name, Syro- 
Antiochene, for the manuscript. Other manuscripts besides the Syriac 
gospels were destroyed in making the new book, among them copies 
of the Greek gospels and of the Syriac versions of the apocryphal Acts 
of Thomas and Repose of Mary. Of the last, two double leaves were 
used, of the Greek gospels two, and of the Acts of Thomas ten. Mr. 
Burkitt contributes to Mrs. Lewis’ volume an account of these frag- 
ments of the Acts of Thomas, with transcriptions. The manuscript is 
assigned by him to about the year 500, and is thus 400 years older 
than any known text of these Acts, Greek or Syriac. The text of the 
Greek gospel fragments is contributed, as far as legible, by Mr. Burkitt 
and Mrs. Gibson. It seems to contain a considerable neutral element, 
and a somewhat fuller description of this new fourth-century uncial 
witness would have been acceptable. What the Greek writing under- 
lying the Syriac in the last quire is we are not yet told. Indeed, there 
is need in these volumes of a full description of the manuscript which 
should combine with much that was said in 1894 in Hvangelium 
Syriace e Codice Sinaitico the results of the subsequent researches of 
the editors. 

The work which John the Stylite took his Greek and Syriac gospels 
and apocrypha to pieces to accommodate was a collection of sixteen 
lives of holy women. Of these, twelve are here printed in full, while 
four — Thecla, Pelagia, Theodosia, and Theodota—are represented by 
collations with published texts. Of these twelve, three— Mary, Sophia 
and Cyprian, and Justa—are published from fifth-century manuscripts 
in the British Museum, the readings of the Syro-Antiochene manu- 
script being collected in the footnotes. Of these same twelve, six — 
Eugenia, Marina, Euphrosyne, Onesima, Sophia and Cyprian, and 
Justa—had previously been published by P. Bedjan, but without 
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translations. The other saints included in the collection are Drusis, 
Barbara, Irene, Euphemia, and Susanna. 

Mrs. Lewis’ editorial labors have been threefold, including the 
transcription of the texts, their translation into English, and at least a 
brief treatment of matters of introduction and criticism suggested by 
each narrative. The eight facsimile plates that accompany Part IX 
afford an unusual opportunity for testing the transcription, which 
seems to have been made with Mrs. Lewis’ characteristic care and skill. 
The translation, too, combines the elements of fidelity and readable- 
ness to a gratifying degree. In matters of introduction much more 
might with propriety have been attempted, ¢. g., in the direction of 
stating in what other forms and versions these narratives exist. Such 
a statement is really essential to the formation of a proper judgment 
as to the importance of these Syriac lives. The need for somewhat 
fuller and more systematic descriptions of the manuscripts employed 
—the British Museum codices and the various parts of the Syro- 
Antiochene palimpsest — has been noted. 

The most vigilant of editors sometimes nod, and yet it is surprising 
to read that the story of Thecla ‘“‘was composed in the beginning of 
the third century” (Part X, p. ix), the usual appeal to Tertullian’s De 
Baptismo following. But the De Baptismo was probably written about 
A. D. 190, and the story of Thecla is pretty certainly a generation 
earlier. That Tela was “called Constantine, in honor of the great 
Roman Emperor, who rebuilt it in A. D. 350” (Part X, p. xxii) cer- 
tainly needs revision, in the light of the fact that the only great 
Roman emperor named Constantine died in 337. And why is 
oj;4 transliterated Tertullius in the face of the Greek TéprvAdos 
and the obvious suggestion of the Syriac ? 

Although Mrs. Lewis takes up various dates for Cyprian’s martyr- 
dom in some detail, she neglects to mention A. D. 304, the traditional 
date for Cyprian, Justina, and Theoctistus. Gregory puts S. Marina’s 
day in the Greek church on September 17, while Mrs. Lewis puts it on 
February 12; and for S. Irene Gregory gives May 4 against Mrs. 
Lewis’ May 5. But on these points there is clearly disagreement 
among the sources, Mrs. Lewis following the ovvagaprorys and Gregory 
the manuscript lectionaries. 

The only flaw in the beautiful book-making of these volumes is in 
the page-numbering of the preface and appendices of Part IX, where 
p- 23 is made to follow p. xxiv. It is rather confusing, too, to find 
the appendix numbers running in one direction upon pages numbered 
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in the opposite direction. The make-up of the book might in these 
respects have been more carefully planned. 


EpcGar J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Dit MARTYROLOGIEN, IHRE GESCHICHTE UND IHR WERT. Von 
H. Acue.is. Berlin: Weidmann, 1900. Pp. vi + 247. 
M. 16. 

In these pages Dr. Achelis offers a scholarly contribution toward 
the solution of an old and intricate problem —the origin, character, and 
influence of the “ Martyrologium Hieronymianum” (MH). As it lies 
before us, ¢. g., in the second November volume of the Acta Sanctorum, 
MH bears every mark of a Gallic recension. Duchesne is of the opin- 
ion that it was worked over into its present shape at Auxerre about 
600 A. D., while Krusch fixes its composition at Luxeuil in the years 
627-8. But a century earlier it was an old and well-worn book. 
Its remotest sources are the ‘“Depositio Martyrum” (DM) in the 
Chronographer of 354 A. D., the almost equally old “ Martyrologium 
Karthaginense” (MK), discovered by Mabillon in 1682, and the “ Mar- 
tyrologium Syriacum” of 411 A. D. (MS), as edited by Wright in 1866. 

These documents were themselves drawn from the contemporary 
and official diptychs of the local churches, also from the acfa of their 


martyrs. Such catalogues of martyrs, drawn up for the use of the 
churches of Rome, Carthage, and Nicomedia, likewise for Edessa, 
Nisibis, and the Persian Orient, were, perhaps about the middle of the 
fifth century, welded together in a great whole, to which a little later 
the orthodox name of the great Jerome was given, and for which the 
historical authority of Eusebius of Czsarea was invoked. Thus arose 


” 


the first “Universal Martyrology,” a grandiose thought, says Dr. 
Achelis. It was probably executed at Rome. Unfortunately, its three 
chief sources did not enter into MH in their native form, but much 
swollen, and in company with other minor currents whose volume we 
can no-longer detect. Moreover, while DM thus enlarged is tolerably 
well preserved in MH, the same cannot be said for MK and MS. They 
were gradually inserted or worked into the original MH as marginal 
additions. By dint of careless transcription their numerous proper 
names of martyrs and cities were transposed and became hopelessly 
mixed; repetitions and “doubles” multiplied; dates and _ historical 
items were variously disfigured, until the original form of MH disap- 
peared beneath additions, corrections, and interpolations. Thus we 
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cannot speak of an “author” or “editor” of MH. Its text was hope- 
lessly corrupt before it crossed the Alps, to be the parent of the medi- 
zeval martyrologies that, one and all, from Bede to Usuard, are rightly 
fathered upon it. Many monographs must be written on the original 
sources of MH, and an enormous apparatus of erudition gathered, 
before we can hope to look upon it in an intelligible shape. It is not 
a book in the ordinary sense, with a responsible writer, compiler, or 
editor, or with several. It is a reservoir into which, from East and 
West, during two memorable centuries, great floods and little rills 
poured their respective quotas. Only a society of savants could truly 
edit MH. And their edition would be a final and scientific history 
of the Christian persecutions, rather than the reproduction of a text 
that never had a definite form, but was, by its nature and the intention 
of its creators, fluid and receptive. 

As it is in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists that MH has been 
constantly used for nearly three centuries, it is this monumental work 
that will be intimately affected by all critical studies on so important 
a source —a conclusion long since foreseen by the Bollandists them- 
selves, notably by Father Victor de Buck (d. 1875). An immediate 
result will be the excision of many names from the “ Index Sanctorum” 
of the supplement to the last October volume. Such works as Potthast’s 
Wegweiser and the ordinary lexica of saints’ names will also need 
revision in a scientific sense. 


Tuos. J. SHAHAN. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


COLLECTION DE DOCUMENTS POUR L’HISTOIRE RELIGIEUSE ET 
LITTERAIRE DU MoyeEeN AGE. Paris: Fischbacher, 1900. 


Tome I: Speculum FPerfectionis seu S. Francisct Asststensts. 
Legenda antiquissima, auctore fratre Leone. Nunc primum 
edidit PauL SaBaTIER. Pp. ccxiv-+ 376. Fr. 12. 


Tome II: Fratris Francisci Bartholi de Assisio. Tractatus de 
Indulgentia S. Marie de Portiuncula. Nunc primum integre 
edidit PauL SaBaTIER. Pp. clxxxiv-++ 204. Fr. 12. 


PauL SaBATIER is known as the foremost living writer on all topics 
connected with St. Francis of Assisi. His Za Vie de S. Frangois d’ Assise 
was crowned by the French Academy for its lucid style, its critical 
accuracy, and its sympathetic portrayal of the man and the period to 
which it relates. Since its appearance he has published a brochure on 
L’ Indulgence de la Portioncule, and \ater the two volumes which I now 
review. 
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The first of these volumes is an addition of the highest importance 
to the documentary sources in which the life of the saint is to be 
studied, for, if Sabatier is right, it is the earliest of all. These docu- 
mentary sources have a curious history. Thomas de Celano, a member 
of the Franciscan order, finished his “First Life of St. Francis” in 
1229, about three years after the death of the saint. This is called 
“The First Life.” A few years afterwards he wrote another life, deal- 
ing more fully with the early years, and gathering up materials con- 
cerning the later years omitted from his first work. This is known as 
“The Second Life.” Still later, in 1244, three of the companions of 
St. Francis wrote a life, in which they enlarge the materials contained 
in “‘The Second Life.” It is called “The Three Associates.” One 
of the three was Leo, who had been for years the secretary of the saint, 
and knew him most intimately. Lastly, a fourth life was written by St. 
Bonaventura in 1260. He had known the saint well, and was now the 
general of the order. He added some things of value, but he purposely 
omitted all references to the suffering of the saint caused by the grow- 
ing laxity of the order and its failure to observe strictly the vow of 
poverty, and made other alterations for diplomatic reasons. The 
diplomatic features of this work greatly commended it to the order, 
and the chapter general decreed that it should be regarded as the 
standard life, and that all its predecessors should be destroyed. For- 
tunately the decree was not obeyed everywhere, and a few copies of all 
of them escaped. In the eighteenth century the Bollandists discovered 
“The First Life” and the “The Three Associates.” As they were 
Jesuits, and not affected by the decree to destroy these documents, or 
perhaps not informed of it, they published them in their Lives of the 
Saints. At the beginning of the nineteenth century “The Second 
Life” was discovered and published by Fr. Rinoldi, a Franciscan ; 
for by this time the decree to destroy the earlier documents had lost 
its motive and been forgotten. Thus all the lost documentary sources 
seemed to be restored. 

When Sabatier studied them with reference to his Life of St. Francis, 
he was convinced that ‘“‘The Three Associates,” as we have it, is 
incomplete. It appeared to be only a fragment of a larger work. He 
instituted a diligent search for the missing part. He did not find it ; but 
he found something which he regards as far more important—a life of 
St. Francis by Leo, his secretary, written immediately after his death, 
and under the strongest impression of grief that his master had been 
taken from him. If Sabatier is right, we have in this document a 
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source for the life of the saint earlier than any other, and hence of the 
greatest possible value. 

The new manuscript shows itself the earliest of all, first, by the multi- 
tude and accuracy of its references to the times, which give the story 
an aspect entirely original. It brings the localities more vividly before 
the reader, and it knows Assisi more intimately than any other of the 
documents. Its portrait of the saint is so fresh, so vivid, and so 
individual that it must have been written while the features were living 
in the memory, and before they had been reconstructed by reflection. 
The sayings of the saint are brief, pithy, and characteristic, and differ 
vastly in these respects from the long and polished speeches which 
Bonaventura puts into his mouth. The account of the last malady of 
the saint is so full and precise that a physician can easily understand 
it, and that it must have been written soon after the fatal termination. 
It has little or no reserve concerning the relations of St. Francis with 
St. Clara, and concerning the changed policy of the order in reference 
to the vow of poverty, topics which the later documents touch lightly 
or not at all. It is more frank than the other documents concerning 
the excursions of the saint into the regions of poesy, from which he 
brought back but a few indifferent laurels. It makes much of the first 
elaborate rule of the order, framed in 1221, as preferable to the modi- 
fied rule of 1223. It makes relatively little of the predictive element 
in the sayings of the saint, which would grow rapidly after his ‘death 
by the reports of credulous persons. In these and other ways’ the 
manuscript proves its very early origin and its exceptional value. 

But if anyone should doubt the early date and the great value of 
the manuscript, Sabatier furnishes us a complete critical apparatus by 
means of which we may judge it. He gives us a biography of Leo, the 
author. He gives us an elaborate discussion of the relation of the 
manuscript to the other documents. He gives us a minute description 
of all the manuscripts containing a life of St. Francis. He gives us 
the text of the new manuscript. He gives us special studies of several 
of the more important chapters. Finally he gives us seven other 
documents which cast light upon the new manuscript and the claims 
which he makes for it. The volume is so rich in material, so critical, 
and so clear that it leaves nothing to be desired. 

The second volume pertains to a question less interesting to the 
scholarly world, though considered very important by the Franciscan 
order. It is that of the so-called “indulgence of Portiuncula.” The 
story is this: The church of Portiuncula, a dilapidated structure, was 
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given to the Franciscans by the Benedictines. The Franciscans 
repaired it. At this time Honorius III. ascended the papal throne, 
and St. Francis sought and obtained from him a declaration of indul- 
gence from the guilt and penalty of all sin of whatever kind or degree 
for all who enter the church truly penitent and make confession, the 
indulgence to have force on only one day of each year. The story is 
inherently improbable, because it does not require alms or other ser- 
vice to the church, a condition in that age usually attached to an 
indulgence. Unfortunately St. Francis, according to the story, deemed 
the word of the pope sufficient, and did not secure a written statement, 
so that the best documentary evidence is lacking. The story has been 
attacked by many Roman Catholics, who do not approve this dispen- 
sation of the forgiving grace of God “without money and without 
price.” Sabatier rejected it in his Life of St. Francis. He has since 
been led to study the evidences anew, and he now believes it. He gives 
us here the evidences on both sides, with elaborate discussions, so that 
every reader may weigh them for himself. 

The method of Sabatier is to assemble the enormous number of 
early documents, some of them discovered only recently, in which 
the indulgence is mentioned, whether they emanate from the Fran- 
ciscan order or from popular tradition, and to furnish a complete 
critical apparatus for the entire collection. 

The arguments against the story are made to dissolve and disap- 
pear. One objection is based on the large embellishments which it 
received in process of time. But this, if applied consistently, would 
deprive us of all exact knowledge of St. Francis, for every act which 
he performed, from his birth to his death, is surrounded in the later 
literature with a halo of impossible legends. Another objection is 
based on the improbability that the pope would grant such an indul- 
gence to an order but recently founded and but little known. It is 
proved by conclusive evidences, however, that the order had achieved 
an enormous extension, and had occasioned wonder and secured 
approval throughout the Catholic world. A third objection is based 
on the silence of several of the early biographers of St. Francis. But 
the argument from silence here, as elsewhere, proves very insecure. 
Some of these same biographers say nothing of his journey to Pales- 
tine or of his mission in Spain and France. St. Bonaventura, who 
wrote the official life of St. Francis, does not mention the earliest 
elaborate rule which the saint framed for his order, or his letters, or 
his last will. Yet ‘“‘to write the history of St. Francis,” as Sabaties 
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says, “without speaking of his testament, is as if one should write the 
life of Jesus and say nothing of the institution of the eucharist.” The 
argument from silence breaks down in this case, as in so many others. 

In favor of the story are the facts that it comes into the field 
very early, that it seems to be assumed as a background of well-known 
truth by those biographers who do not relate it, and that it fits the 
temper of St. Francis, of Pope Honorius I1I., and of the age to which 
it belongs. 

Both the volumes are printed on the finest paper and from faultless 
types. The matter is arranged in that perfect order for which the 
French are distinguished, and with such differences of type and wide 
spacing as render it easily intelligible. It is a delight to read such 
books, and Sabatier is fortunate to be able to furnish them to the stu- 
dents of history, as even a wide sale would hardly repay him. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


HIsTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By JOHN FLETCHER 
Hurst. 2 vols. New York: Eaton & Mains, Ig00. Pp. 
xXxvi+957; xxvi+949. $5 each. 

In 1851 Dr. H. B. Smith could truthfully write : 

As a people we are more deficient in historical training than in almost 
any other wants of scientific research. We live in an earnest and tumultuous 
present, looking into a vague future, and comparatively cut off from the pro- 
lific past which is still the mother of us all..... Americans love the 
abstractions of political theories and of theology better than we do the con- 
crete realities of history. .... History is to us the driest of studies, and the 
history of the church the driest of the dry —a collection of bare names and 
facts and lifeless dates. 

But now this is no longer true. A half-century has worked a revo- 
lution. We are wide awake to the fundamental position that history 
holds in all the great disciplines that together make up the world’s 
thought and progress. Americans are making their share of contribu- 
tions to the historical methods that prevail. A college without a chair 
of history is a back number, and in many cases the necessity for 
division in the department has been met. 

Church history has not fallen behind, and has to show such works 
as have come from the pens of Fisher, Newman, Lea, Schaff, and Dr. 
Hurst. 
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These two volumes, aggregating nineteen hundred pages, cover the 
entire history of the church. They come in the “Biblical and Theo- 
logical Library,” which started under the editorial management of 
Bishop Hurst and the late Dr. Crooks. ‘While the doctrinal spirit of 
the separate works was pledged to be in harmony with the accepted 
standards of the Methodist Episcopal church, it was promised that the 
aim should be to make the entire library acceptable to Christians of 
all evangelical churches.” 

The book is adapted to the wants of those who would like consid- 
erably more than a mere outline, but who have not the time to devote 
to volumes which deal with short periods at great length. It aimsto be 
critical and scientific, and yet to win the appreciation of all intelligent 
people who can understand plain English. The reader will be 
impressed constantly with the breadth and sympathy of Dr. Hurst’s 
views, although he does not hesitate to express his own views clearly 
and forcibly. All the important sects and the various religious 
denominations receive their share of attention. In general he does not 
feel very kindly toward the Anabaptists—regarding them as extreme 
revolutionists at an extremely critical point in the Reformation. In 
this he appears to have been considerably influenced by Moeller’s great 
work on the Reformation. But Moeller admits that there is still much 
need for investigation of the Anabaptists. 

One of the best features of the work is its bibliographies, which 
are representative of all points of view and selected with rare judg- 
ment. 

His introduction is full of suggestion. It shows the central posi- 
tion of church history in general history, and the relations of church 
history to general literature. As the author’s conception is carried out 
in his narrative, we do not believe that any reader will think it is dry. 
His chapter on “The Literary Development of Church History” will 
be peculiarly suggestive and helpful, especially to beginners. It con- 
sists of a rapid but pointed survey of historiography from Hegesippus 
to Neander, and then on into the closing decade of the century. 

These volumes are the mature fruit of the author’s long literary and 
theological activity. Students will remember, for example, his History 
of Rationalism, which appeared many years ago, and his translation of 
Hagenbach’s Christianity in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
Thus equipped in many departments of thought, he is able to take up 
the entire vast and complicated subject and give to each division 
about its right proportion. We could wish that the chapter on “‘ The 
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Period of Rationalism” had been considerably extended — giving 
much more space to Ernesti, Semler, Lessing, and the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments. We regret this the more because of the present prominence 
of this side of the subject, and because of Dr. Hurst’s peculiar ability 
to deal with it. 

He reaches the end of his long and arduous, but delightful, under- 
taking, having treated judicially and sympathetically the various mani- 
festations of Christian life and thought. He appreciates to the full all 
that has been accomplished, and looks with perfect confidence and 
composure into the future. The critical storms through which the 
Bible and the church have passed during the century just closed do 
not disturb him in the least. He sees in it all a movement which has 
secured to the church a firmer foundation, a better understanding, and 
a closer fellowship among reverent and progressive scholars, and a 
greater feeling of certainty regarding the fundamentals among intelli- 
gent Christianseverywhere. Today he is sure that Professor Robertson 
Smith would not be removed from his professorship of Hebrew at 
Aberdeen. Indeed, we are settling down to the fact that there is still 
much of truth to be discovered, and that our safety in the future 
depends upon our discovering and appropriating it. 

The church of the future will put more emphasis on life, and less 
on doctrines. After all, the supreme test is to be found in the fruits we 
bear in good and useful lives. 

The church of the future, too, will seek for union where it can be 
had without prejudice to truth or to effective service. This is seen in 
the tendency for all Methodists to come under the one title of the 
Methodist church, as is now the case in Canada, and other denomina- 
tions are moving in the same direction. The basis for church union 
voted in 1886 by the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
church is as follows : 

(1) The Holy Scriptures the only rule of faith. (2) The Apustles’ Creed 
as the baptismal symbol, and the Nicene Creed as the statement of Christian 
belief. (3) The two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. (4) The 
historic episcopate. 

But the fourth provision was an insurmountable obstacle. 

Here the matter rests. It is evident that the reunion of Protestant 
Christendom, if it comes to pass, must be around Christ and not around the 
episcopate. History has demonstrated that. But the love of God in the 
hearts of believers and their union in Christ must eventually lead to a mani- 
festation of that union in relation to one another. One hundred and fifty 
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independent sects is not an ideal representation of the Christian brotherhood, 
The problem of Christian union faces the church of the twentieth century. 


J. W. MoncrieEF. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


From APOSTLE TO Priest: A Study of Early Church Organiza- 
tion. By James W. Fatconer. New York: Scribner, 1900. 
Pp. xi+292. $1.75. 

Tuis volume is made up of lectures delivered in Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Canada. Our author first ably discusses “Form and 
Spirit... He then shows that Christ founded the church, and gave to 
it a ministry and the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Under the apostles the organization was developed as exigencies arose. 
Two classes of permanent officers appeared, bishops or elders and 
deacons. The evidence is quite decisive that in apostolic times the words 
“bishop” and “elder” designated the same officer. The term “elder,” 
however, may point especially to the office, while “bishop,” episco- 
pos, designates the principal duty of the office. In the New Testament 
there is no basis for the modern, diocesan bishop. All attempts to 
show that James, the Lord’s brother, and Timothy and Titus were 
types of the modern bishop have failed. In the apostolic fathers there 
is no trace of a bishop that as an officer outranks an elder, except in 
Ignatius, who belongs to the first half of the second century. Even 
then the outranking bishop was not diocesan, but was confined in his 
duties to a single congregation. But in Carthage, during the first half 
of the third century, under the lead of Cyprian, the modern bishop at 
last emerges, and with him also comes sacerdotalism. The doctrine of 
the universal priesthood of believers began to vanish from the minds 
of men, and bishops became the channels through which penitents 
approached God. Thus we are led from apostle to priest. 

Our author holds that all New Testament churches, both in Jewish 
and Greek communities, were of the same type; but that no type of 
church government is of divine origin. Communities of believers are 
at liberty to form such governments for themselves as, in their judg- 
ment, are most expedient. And the character of the government which 
they may choose will usually be largely determined by the nature of 
the civil government under which they may chance to be. Still, we 
cannot forget that the apostolic churches, formed under the imperial 
government of Rome, were pure democracies, and continued to be 
such until there was a sad decline in their piety. Moreover, may not 
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the voluntary church government, formed under the direction of inspired 
apostles, have been of divine origin? Is its voluntariness incompatible 
with divineness? In almost everything connected with the Christian 
life, like conversion and sanctification, the human and the divine 
codperate with each other; why not in the formation of church govern- 
ment also? 

Our author’s style is clear and direct. His thought is thorough, 
and his method is scientific. He gives ample recognition of the best 
New Testament and ecclesiastical scholarship of the day. Views that 
are contrary to his own he states fairly. At times he is compelled to 
be in a measure controversial, but he is always courteous and brotherly. 
But this excellent book has no index. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DIE WIRTSCHAFTLICHE THATIGKEIT DER KIRCHE IN DEUTSCH- 
LAND. Von THEO. SOMMERLAD. Erster Band. Leipzig: 
Weber, 1900. Pp. x+366. M. 20. 


WIRTSCHAFTSGESCHICHTLICHE UNTERSUCHUNGEN. Von THEO. 
SomMERLAD. I. Heft: Zur Wiirdigung neuester rechtsge- 
schichtlicher Knittk. Leipzig: Weber, 1900. Pp.83. M. 1. 

Tuat the Christian church has a large part to take in the solution 
of the social and economic problems before the world today will hardly 
be questioned by any large-minded student. That it has hitherto been 
an important factor in social development is a plain matter of history. 
But the question has arisen whether this ecclesiastical activity in social 
and economic affairs has been always, or even generally, beneficial. 
This question cannot be answered by snap judgment, but only by 
patient accumulation of facts, careful investigation, and rigid deduction. 
This is the task which Dr. Sommerlad has set for himself. He is pri- 
vate docent in economic and medizval history in the university of 
Halle. For several years he has been gathering material, until now he 
has a great mass of original sources. In the luxurious volume before 
us we have the results of his long and careful reflection on his mate- 
rial. 

This first volume covers the ground from the beginning of church 
influence in Germany to Charles the Great. It consists of an introduc- 
tion and four chapters. The first chapter is an outline of German 
economy and society before their connection with the church. The 
motive of the chapter is given in a quotation from Nietzsche: “It is a 
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peculiarity of the Germans that with them the question, ‘ What is Ger- 
man ?’ is never answered.” The second chapter treats of the establish- 
ment of medizval church socialism by the influence of Augustine, and 
the early experiences arising from its diffusion in Germany. The 
author’s position that Augustine was the forerunner of Karl Marx will 
attract attention. 

The third chapter discusses the economic activity of the Irish, and of 
the Irish monasteries among the Germans. His thought in the chapter 
is a passage from Goethe: “For a nation only that is good which has 
arisen out of its own nature and its own needs.” 

The fourth chapter is on the missionary movements and the church 
organization of England on German territory. The thought of the 
chapter is again expressed by Goethe: “The church is in eternal con- 
flict with the state over which it raises itself, and so then with individ- 
uals all of whom it wills to gather to itself.” 

The book will be useful to historians, economists, sociologists, and 
theologians, all of whom really have so large a common ground. 

This work of Sommerlad was immediately attacked in a most vigor- 
ous and thoroughgoing manner in the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung of 
June 9, 1900, by Professor Ulrich Stutz. He claimed that in the light 
of the most recent historico-legal criticism the views in the book were 
scientifically unsound. He assailed the work in general and in particu- 
lar. 

Sommerlad forthwith replied in an elaborate and spirited pamphlet 
of eighty-three pages. He followed the criticisms of Stutz one by one, 
and at the end of his elaborate and learned reply maintained the posi- 
tions that he had taken in his book. 

He concludes by supposing that Herr Stutz will continue furiously 
to throw stones at him, but declares that, so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, this rejoinder is the end of it. 

This pamphlet is a valuable supplement to the volume. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


EssaI SUR LE MYSTICISME SPECULATIF EN ALLEMAGNE AU QUA- 
TORZIEME SIECLE. Par H. DeELacroix. Paris: Alcan, 1900. 

Pp. xvi+ 287. Fr. 5. 
Two-THIRDs of this volume is devoted to Meister Eckart. The 
remaining portion is of the nature of an introduction, and gives an 
account of the philosophy of Erigena and the teachings of Amaury de 
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Bena, the Brethren of the Free Spirit, and the Beghards. He who is 
looking for a critical investigation of the writings of ‘the greatest of 
all speculative Mystics,” and the facts of his career, will not find it 
here. Eckart seems to be awaiting some Sabatier to do for him what 
has been done by the keen and cultured French scholar for St. Fran- 
cis. The fifty-five sermons which were accessible when Martensen 
wrote his monograph, Meister LEckart, in 1842, grew by Pfeiffer’s dis- 
coveries, made known in 1857, to one hundred and ten. Pfeiffer also 
published tracts and fragments before unknown. Of the other students 
in this department Denifle has done most, who in 1880 published some 
of Eckart’s Latin writings, the only Latin works by him known to the 
modern world up to that time. It is quite probable that there lie hid- 
den in manuscript some of those other Latin writings of which Nicho- 
las de Cusa and Trittenheim give us lists. The possible discovery of 
these lost writings and the critical sifting of the writings we have open 
a fine field for the scent and the careful judgment of the historical 
investigator. 

What the author has proposed to himself in this volume is an 
exposition of Eckart’s philosophy. This work he has done well. The 
analysis is clear and the leading principles are set forth with precision. 
Mysticism, in the author’s judgment, is not a misty cloudland of spirit- 
ual dreamings. Its territory, to him, is solid ground. The system 
formulated upon the basis of intuition, which is the prime seat of the 
Mystic’s authority, may be as exact as the systems formulated upon the 
basis of revelation or dogma. 

Delacroix is right in refusing to follow Denifle when the latter rep- 
resents Eckart as above all a Schoolman and as having derived 
whatever is good in his speculations from Thomas Aquinas. The 
Thuringian Mystic was a Dominican and shared the high regard of 
his age for his brilliant Dominican predecessor, but they differ in some 
radical particulars. Thomas makes a sharp distinction between the 
being of God and the being of created things. Eckart’s primary affir- 
mation is that the being of God and the being of his creatures are the 
same. Thomas is deeply concerned with the eternal process of the 
Trinity ; Eckart, with the divine immanence in the soul, where the Son 
of God is being continually begotten in a way corresponding to his 
eternal begetment. Thomas and the Schoolmen were bent on vindi- 
cating dogma; Eckart and the German Mystics, on expounding the 
Christian life. The former were concerned with showing the reason- 
ableness of the authority of the church and revelation ; the latter, with 
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setting forth the elements of the soul’s communion with God. The 
former magnified the sacraments as sanctifying the soul ; the latter mag- 
nified the soul as sanctifying the sacraments and expressing itself in 
practical activities. Some of the twenty-six propositions taken from 
Eckart’s writings and condemned concern fundamental judgments, and 
could not have been affirmed by him if he had been a mere imitator of 
the angelic doctor. 

On the other hand, our author emphasizes unduly Eckart’s indebted- 
ness to Neoplatonism as interpreted by Pseudo-Dionysius and Erigena. 
He finds his “system impregnated with the thoughts of Dionysius,” 
and that “in all essential points he is in accord with Plotinus and Proc- 
lus.” It is sufficient here to say that concerning the heavenly hierarchies, 
so prominent in Dionysius, the ladder on which the divine descends upon 
the soul and ascends from it, Eckart’s writings are silent. He also 
differs from his predecessors in ignoring the mystical stages by which 
the soul makes its ascent to the pure vision of God, and substitutes 
the immediate upreach of the soul through self-separation from the 
world, the Geschiedenhett of which he speaks so often. 

The author’s purpose to present an analysis from the philosophical 
aspect explains his failure to expound the relation which Eckart sus- 
tains to the earlier medizval Mystics, Bernard and the Victorines. He, 
however, promises in a second volume, which is to take up Tauler and 
the later German Mystics, to discuss Eckart’s relation to Luther. It is 
noticeable that in the long list of authorities which Delacroix cites 
not asingle English work is included. In fact, there has been no work 
on Mysticism in English except Vaughan until Inge gave us his appre- 
ciative study. 


Davin S. ScHAFF. 
LANE SEMINARY, 


Cincinnati, O. 


Diz VERHEISSUNG DER EvcHARISTIE (Joh. VI) BEI DEN VATERN 
Historisch-kritisch dargestellt. Von VALENTIN Scumitr. I: 
Grundlegung und patristische Literatur bis Constantin, ein- 
schliesslich der Alexandrinischen Schule. Wiirzburg: 
Gébel, 1900. Pp. 121. M. 2. 


Tuis work is printed as the more important half of a treatise on the 
prize-theme “A Historico-Critical Presentation of the Patristic Exege- 
sis of John 6:25-60.” The title of the work, “The Promise of the 
Eucharist,” anticipating the conclusion reached, hints at a method 
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rather apologetic than exegetical. The Grundlegung, covering fifty 
pages, includes a somewhat diffuse introduction to the passage, and its 
interpretation, in which Albert the Great is quoted five times on a single 
page (p. 36). The author shows partiality for the Vulgate, draws 
freely upon the Scholastic sophistry, and finds throughout the passage 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

From vs. 27 on, he says, Jesus presents the “imperishable food” as 
the eucharist, unfolding the teaching gradually until in vs. 514 “the 
mystery of the eucharist is expressed with perfect clearness 
Fathers unanimously explain vss. 51 ff. of the eucharist, as well as the 
Catholic exegetes with few exceptions. The majority of the Protestants 
see in the passage only a purely spiritual appropriation of Christ,” etc. 
The important bearing of vs. 63 he explains away, and concludes that 
the whole discourse contains the single subject of the promise of the 
eucharist, while admitting that the majority even of the Catholics 
interpret vss. 27—51@ spiritually rather than sacramentally. The ordi- 
nary arguments for the Protestant and Catholic views are briefly 
treated, but with little attention to the weighty objections against any 
reference in this passage to the eucharist. (See especially Dwight’s 
edition of Godet on John.) 

Thus in his Grundlegung the author suggests what he will find in 
the Fathers. In clear and obscure passages he reads with monotonous 
regularity the language of transubstantiation, deriving it from John, 
chap. 6. Ona passage in the Didache, chap. 10, which reads, “Didst 
give food and drink unto men for enjoyment, . . . . but didst bestow 
upon us spiritual food and drink and eternal life through thy Son” 
(81a rod madds gov), he says: “This is a real nourishment, because sepa- 
rated into food and drink and contrasted with ordinary earthly food. 
It is the eucharistic food, because given by God by means of his Son 
( mittelst seines Sohnes), i. ¢., so that his Son himself is this food.” 
Twice in this passage he renders da by mitfe/st, but just before has nat- 
urally rendered &a& "Inood by durch Jesus. Even if the reference be to 
John, chap. 6, which, as he admits, the matter of dates leaves uncertain, 
it indicates no more than a limited use of terms possibly suggested by 
John. Sometimes the Fathers evidently regarded certain expressions 
in John, chap. 6, as best explained by the eucharist, but not as neces- 
sarily referring to it. 

On p. 89 Athanasius is quoted as saying that Jesus promises to 
give his flesh and blood spiritually (wvevparixas); but this word, on 
which the sense turns, is translated by the author vergeistigt, i. ¢., as 
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spiritualized food, thus perverting the sense even here to mean tran- 
substantiation. The last quarter of the work (pp. 91-120) is devoted 
to Cyril of Alexandria. Considering his character, somewhat fulsome 
praise is accorded this Father. But his copious commentary on John, 
chap. 6,in terms which, if it be granted that by etAoyia he means 
eucharist, may in some instances be made to favor the Catholic view, 
seems in the author’s eyes to cover a multitude of sins. 

The work shows research and industry upon a difficult and impor- 
tant subject, and from the Catholic standpoint may claim considerable 
apologetic value. While exegetically its conclusions are generally 
debatable, it may well stimulate to a new investigation of the Fathers 


upon its theme. Henry MarTYN HERRICK. 
DUNDEE, ILL. 


Le GrRanD ScuHIsME D’OccipenT. Par L. SALEMBIER. Paris: 
Lecoffre, 1900. Pp. xii+ 430. F. 3.50. 

Tuis is the fourth volume in “The Library of Instruction in Church 
History.” The purpose of the series is the elucidation of the chief 
crises in the history of the church. 

The great schism lasting forty years (1378-1418) the author regards 
as one of the most deplorable events in all history. In the treatment 
of the subject he takes for his motto the rule of Cicero, repeated by 
Leo XIII. The first law of history is: Never affirm anything that is 
false ; never conceal anything that is true. But this is a difficult, even 
a dangerous, rule for a Romanist to adopt, because the limitations 
within which he must think and write are unalterably fixed. All truth 
lies within these limitations, all error outside of them. It is only as thus 
interpreted that the rule can be applied. But the Romanist so ham- 
pered can never have the freedom that the Protestant enjoys, and 
this accounts, in part at least, for the comparative barrenness of Roman- 
ism in modern literature. 

Thus shut in, M. Salembier in his treatment of the great schism has 
done as well as could be expected. But upon almost every page his 
bias is in evidence. For example, in the third sentence of his preface 
he tells us that “at the same time heresy raises its head, and produces 
Wiclif and John Hus, who in their turn prepare the way for Luther.” 

The author’s main proposition is, perhaps, to show that, if the papacy 
can go through such an appalling crisis as the great schism, extending 
over sO many years, its divine origin, its unity, and its necessary per- 
petuity are thereby demonstrated. 
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In his first chapter he discusses the state of the Christian world at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and in this state he finds the causes 
of the great schism. Among these causes are: numerous dogmatic 
errors; great corruption in the church, and far too great delay in puri- 
fying these corruptions; the literary attacks of Dante and Petrarch, 
which the author considers the results of misunderstanding; the 
attacks from the political side led by Marsilius of Padua; the attacks 
from the religious side led by Wiclif and Hus; and the removal of the 
see to Avignon. 

Now it is interesting to see where the author lays the blame for this 
deplorable condition of things. The situation is not the result of 
defects inherent in the papacy, but it is in the greed of the temporal 
princes, who in their efforts to gratify their selfish ambition have turned 
the world upside down, and brought general disorganization and con- 
fusion. The papacy has suffered with the rest, and in its desperate 
straits it has been driven into ways and methods that are unseemly, 
and so has reached its present state of degradation. It is probably true 
that Protestant historians have not taken this point of view sufficiently 
into account, but it is equally certain that our author gives it undue 
prominence. 

We are thus easily led to see how he maintains that Wiclif and 
Hus and Luther were radically wrong when they sought reformation 
through the overthrow of the papacy, while John Gerson, d’Ailly, and 
other earnest and honest men at Constance were right when they 
sought reformation within the church, and on the established founda- 
tion of the papacy. 

The work shows familiarity with the best sources of information on 
both sides of the subject, and the student of the period may expect to 
profit by its perusal. 


J. W. MoncrierF. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Eve OF THE REFORMATION: Studies in the Life and Thought 
of the English People in the Period Preceding the Rejection 
of the Roman Jurisdiction by Henry VIII. By Francis 
Arpan Gasquet. New York: Putnam, 1900. Pp. 460. $3.50. 


THE author has set himself the task to overthrow the Protestant 
representations of the condition of England on the eve of the Refor- 
mation. To this task he brings a scholarly acquaintance with the vast 
mass of material from which deductions and inferences must be drawn, 
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an English style singularly clear and pleasing, and a dispassionate 
and dignified temper. These qualities ought to secure for the book a 
candid perusal. 

The general thesis is that there were no antecedent social, religious, 
and ecclesiastical conditions which necessitated a reformation in Eng- 
land, but that the great religious changes in the sixteenth century are 
to be attributed to the pernicious teaching of Luther and his followers. 
“The seeds of religious discord were not the product of the country 
itself, nor, so far as we have evidence on the subject at all, does it 
appear that the soil of the country was in any way specially adapted 
for its fructification.” It is not explained how Lutheran heresies 
could have “grown up so fast and sprung up so thick” if there was 
nothing in the soil to favor their growth. “The English nation were 
loyal to the pope, and were second to no other nation in their attach- 
ment to him.” It was a part of the evil purpose of the reformers “‘to 
lower the pope in the eyes of the people,” and to foster the spirit of 
discontent for their own heretical ends. 

With the revival of letters the English church was in hearty sym- 
pathy. The “new learning” against which the ecclesiastics inveighed 
so bitterly was not the Florentine classical learning at all, but the 
heretical Lutheran learning imported from Germany. True, a great 
ferment was raised against Erasmus, the prince of Humanists, but it 
must not be forgotten that he was befriended by More, Fisher, War- 
ham, and Colet, and that “he never wavered in his determination at all 
costs to remain true and loyal to the constituted ecclesiastical authori- 
ties.” If his Greek Testament awakened suspicions, it was because the 
matter was not understood, and because it was feared that religion was 
in peril. Concerning English versions of the Scriptures, the objection 
was to “unorthodox and unauthorized translations.” “It is impossible 
to doubt that the hostility of the English church to the vernacular 
Bible has been greatly exaggerated, if indeed its attitude has not been 
altogether misunderstood.” It was not the New Testament that was 
condemned and forbidden and burned, but only Tyndale’s “newly 
forged” Testament, containing “anti-Christian heresies.” The church 
was friendly to the pure word of God rendered into English, but 
vented its wrath on Tyndale’s book “as intended to disseminate the 
errors of Lutheranism.” 

We hear much of the frauds, extortions, and vices of the priests 
and monks, but these bad stories were “started chiefly by Lutheran 
emissaries, who were striving to stir up the soil in order to implant 
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the new German teachings in the place of the old religious faith.” 
We also hear much of the neglect of religious teaching and the encour- 
agement of ignorance and superstition, but, while “set orations and 
discourses of a formal kind” were not as common as in our day, “it is 
impossible to doubt that simple, straightforward teaching,” which was 
“vastly more important,” was not “only regarded as an obligation on 
the pastor, but as a usual and necessary portion of the Christian duty.” 
“The people were not allowed to grow up in ignorance of the true 
nature of religion.” In the reverence paid to images, crosses, ‘‘statues, 
paintings, and pictured glass,” the worshiper was taught not to “fix 
his final intent on the image, but to refer this honor to the person the 
image represents.” Speaking of the spectacles, mystery plays, and 
dances which were enacted on Sundays and feast days, our author tells 
us that “the people in pre-Reformation days, with instruction such as 
is conveyed in these pious dramas, must have had a deeper insight 
into the gospel narrative, and a more thorough knowledge of Bible 
history generally, not to speak of a comprehension of the great truths 
of religion, than a majority of men possess now in these days of boasted 
enlightenment.” 

In direct conflict with the main positions of this book stands the 
current Protestant notion that on the eve of the Reformation there was 
a national jealousy of Rome’s interference with the political and eccle- 
siastical affairs of England, engendering irritation and resentment, 
and that there was a popular discontent with clerical vices, frauds, 
extortions, and numberless abuses. It is believed that the Lollards, 
seen here and there in the light of their burnings, though not existing as 
an organized party, were doing an effectual work among the peasantry 
and London tradesmen ; that the revival of learning was carrying new 
ideas and the new reform spirit from Italy to England; that Erasmus’ 
Greek Testament was having its evangelizing effect in Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London, resulting in the conversion of Bilney, Fryth, 
Tyndale, and Latimer; and that Tyndale’s English Testament had an 
immediate and profound effect both in the universities and among the 
people; and it is believed that these four influences, Lollardism, 
Humanism, the Greek Testament, and the English Testament, would 
have brought about a reformation in England, entirely apart from 
Martin Luther. If Dr. Gasquet’s thesis is validly maintained, the 
Protestant world must radically change its teaching concerning the 
condition of England on the eve of the Reformation. 


Er! B. HuLBERT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE REFORMATION. By WILLISTON WaLKER. New York: 
Scribner, 1900. Pp. ix+ 478. $2. 

HvuLDREICH ZwWINGLI, the Reformer of German Switzerland. By 
SAMUEL Macaucey Jackson. Together with an Historical 
Survey of Switzerland before the Reformation, by John 
Martin Vincent, Johns Hopkins University; and a Chapter 
on Zwingli’s Theology, by Frank Hugh Foster, University 
of California. New York: Putnam, 1901. Pp. xxvi-+ 519. 
$2. 

PuILip MELANCHTHON, the Protestant Preceptor of Germany, 
1497-1560. By James WILLIAM RicHARD. New York: 
Putnam, 1898. Pp. xv+399. $1.50. 

THE first of these books is the ninth volume of the series entitled 
“Ten Epochs of Church History.” It reviews the entire reformatory 
movement, from its inception in the dark ages to the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War. It includes a comprehensive survey of the counter- 
reformation, a movement which the Protestant world is only beginning 
to study in earnest. A brief sketch of so great an epoch will exclude 
much, and must be judged by the wisdom with which the selection of 
topics has been made. The author is to be commended for the good 
judgment with which he has performed this difficult task. He has 
almost always chosen the principal things and excluded those of less 
moment. His book will be brought into comparison with Hausser’s 
Reformation Period, and will not suffer in consequence. Hausser is 
fuller at certain points, but is often meager where he should be full. 
The perspective of this book is less faulty, and its presentation of the 
entire movement more even and better balanced. Hausser is more 
familiar with the sources, but that does not subject this book to a serious 
disadvantage, for they have been so thoroughly worked over and repro- 
duced by many recent scholars that they have become a sort of common 
property. The book deals intelligently and sympathetically with the 
Anabaptists and others who advanced beyond the great national 
Protestant denominations of the sixteenth century. But its apology for 
the persecutors of these noble Christians will not find many supporters. 
“Could even the most moderate of these radicals,” says the author, 
“have mastered the situation in the sixteenth century, the evangelical 
movement would have ended in division, weakness, and failure... . . 
The result would have been anarchy and death. Well was it for 
Christianity on the whole that those who revolted from Rome underwent 
the tutelage and restraint imposed by Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, and 
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by the princes and magistrates of the Protestant party.” Religious 
persecution has always sought to justify itself on the plea that freedom 
would lead to anarchy, and the pagan emperors of Rome and the 
Catholic inquisitors of Spain may have believed the argument when 
they employed it. History has never justified it. The toleration of 
Christianity in pagan Rome favored order instead of destroying it. 
Had the Anabaptists been permitted to teach and worship unmolested, 
the great national churches would have learned many things from them. 
They would not have gone to sleep. They would have repelled the 
rationalism which mastered them for a century. They would have 
been far more effective today than they are. Nor would good order 
have been sacrificed: free discussion is a necessary condition of good 
order ; it is tyranny that leads to anarchy. 

The next volume is the fifth and latest in the series entitled “The 
Heroes of the Reformation.” On the whole, it will sustain the high 
reputation gained for the series by its predecessors. Yet its general 
plan is somewhat awkward. There is first the historical survey of 
Switzerland, occupying forty-seven pages; then the biography, occupy- 
ing three hundred and fifteen pages; then a chapter of only forty-nine 
pages, in which the theology, philosophy, and ethics of Zwingli are 
sketched ; and lastly there is an appendix of eighty-one pages contain- 
ing two documents in which Zwingli states his own theology. Thus 
the volume is somewhat disjointed, and the reader will find it difficult 
to get connected views. So much of the historical survey as is germane 
to the principal subject might well have been distributed through the 
biography, and the rest omitted; and the theology of Zwingli might 
well have been discussed in immediate connection with the last year 
of his life, when it had reached its full development. If this method 
is usually followed in biographies, it is because it is found most con- 
venient. The historical survey, though misplaced, is well studied and 
helpful. The biography is clear and strong, and is profusely illustrated. 
Professor Jackson has a keen vision for minute details, and gives us a 
multitude of these in a small compass. He has many footnotes and 
several excursuses, all packed with important material, which must have 
cost him much labor. One cannot avoid the feeling that he is more 
successful in minute research than in large construction. While he 
answers a multitude of our small questions, he leaves us still asking 
some of the larger ones. Wherever he can, he quotes from the original 
sources, and thus causes the story to tell itself. At some points his 
judgment of Zwingli is too severe. The secret marriage, as he relates 
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it, makes an impression more unfavorable than the facts would warrant, 
were they all brought forward. It was an age of clandestine 
marriages, and they were not considered improper. The feeling of 
the aristocratic classes in Zurich was such that Zwingli could not 
have openly married the woman of his choice until he had gained far 
greater influence in the city; and even then it was with difficulty that 
he secured the consent of the authorities to take his wife to his home. 
The majority of readers will dissent also from the extraordinary opinion 
of the author that Zwingli lacked physical courage. The records of 
the Swiss campaigns in Italy and of the second war of Cappel exhibit 
him always in the midst of the carnage, not fighting, but cheering the 
living and comforting the dying with a steadfastness which no veteran 
soldier could have excelled. 

The life of Melanchthon, another book of the same series, is in 
some respects more successful than the life of Zwingli. In arrange- 
ment it is perfect, and the reader is not compelled to turn back to an 
introduction or forward to an appendix in order to understand the 
narrative. It is based largely on the writings of Melanchthon, and 
concerning all the more important events he is made to speak for him- 
self. But Dr. Richard has availed himself also of the shower of pam- 
phlets discussing every phase of the Reformation which have appeared 
in Germany in recent years, and has traveled extensively to examine 
the places associated with the memory of Melanchthon and to consult 
with those scholars who have made his career a subject of special 
investigation. The result isa book of moderate size, but of great fulness 
and accuracy. Like the life of Zwingli, it is profusely illustrated. 
Where so much is well done it may not seem gracious to ask for more. 
Yet the reader will sometimes wish for a clearer treatment of the general 
history. If he is not already well acquainted with it, he will be obliged 
to refer to other books for a distinct framework for the picture of 
Melanchthon, excellent as this is in itself. He will also doubt whether 
Dr. Richard has not strained a point here and there to make the theol- 
ogy of Melanchthon accord with that of Luther more nearly than it 
does in reality. One cannot easily avoid the impression that had 
Luther lived a little longer he would have assailed his friend with char- 
acteristic violence. But, with these slight drawbacks, the portrait of 
Melanchthon, though differing somewhat from that often painted by 
historians, is excellent, and will be accepted as just and fair. It is that 
of a man of vast intellect and astonishing industry and productiveness, 
who detested controversy, and yet was not without the courage of his 
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convictions. He had much of the martyr spirit, and would have gone 
to the stake calmly. His timidity was psychical rather than physical. 
He shrank from torment of the mind rather than of the body. Erasmus 
represents physical fear conjoined with a love of throwing stones; 
Melanchthon represents a fair degree of indifference to bodily comfort 
and pleasure conjoined with a love of peace which sometimes became 
almost a crime. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


QUELLEN UND DARSTELLUNGEN ZUR GESCHICHTE NIEDERSACHSENS, 
Band III: Antonius Corvinus’ Leben und Schriften. Von Paur 
TSCHACKERT. Leipzig: Hahn, 1900. Pp. viii+ 237. M. 
4.50. 

ANTONIUS CorviNus, Latinized from Rabe, was born 1501 in a 
little village in Westphalia. He became a novice in the Cistercian 
monastery of Loccum when eighteen years old, and was soon afterward 
sent to Leipzig to study at the university. After a short stay in Leip- 
zig he was sent to the monastery of Riddagshausen, near Braunschweig, 
from which he was expelled in 1523 because of his Lutheran heresy. 
He was at the same time an accomplished Humanist and an ardent 
admirer of Erasmus, with whose writings he was perfectly familiar. He 
seems to have spent very little time in residence at a university, but to 
have acquired his really excellent education by private study while serv- 
ing as pastor. After a brief service in Goslar he accepted a call, in 1528, 
to a pastorate in Hesse. He spent the next thirteen years in reform- 
ing and organizing the church in Hesse, Lippe, Braunschweig, and 
Hildesheim. He had a voice in nearly all the gatherings of Protestant 
leaders and exerted great influence in their councils. In 1542 he 
entered the service of the duchess Elizabeth, then regent of Kalenberg- 
Géttingen, and was the leading spirit in establishing the Reformation 
in those lands. In 1545 Erich II., son of Elizabeth, attained his 
majority and assumed the government. He had been so rigidly 
brought up in the Protestant faith that he had conceived a dislike for 
it, and so soon deserted to Catholicism and joined Charles V. He 
endeavored to restore Catholicism in his lands and undid much of the 
work of Corvinus. Corvinus himself he seized and kept in prison for 
three years. The hard prison life was too much for Corvinus. His 
health utterly broke down, and he died in 1553, soon after having 
been set free. 
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Corvinus was a very fruitful writer. He produced many works of 
a devotional and religious instructive character. He excelled as a 
pastor and devoted himself to the work of organizing, governing, 
teaching, and preaching with rare fidelity and ability. Although the 
field of his activity was somewhat limited, his work was important and 
effective. He was an interesting and attractive personality, and has the 
distinction of having been one of the most worthy Protestant martyrs. 


OLIVER J. THATCHER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DIE REFORMATORISCHEN BEWEGUNGEN WAHREND DES 16. JAHR- 
HUNDERTS IN DER REICHSSTADT AACHEN. Von HERMANN F., 
Macco. Leipzig: Fleischer, 1900. Pp. 81; 4 illustrations. 
M.2. 

AACHEN has a small place in the general history of the Reforma- 
tion. Its preéminence is of another age and kind. We think of it as 
the imperial city where Charlemagne preferred to reside and has his 
tomb, and where thirty-seven German kings received their crowns. 
This brochure takes us aside from the busy centers of more prominent 
reformatory activity and gives us a clear insight into one of the local 
struggles of the period. It opens with the Diet of Worms, 1521, and 
closes with the imperial ban, 1598, which abolished Protestantism in 
the city. Albrecht Miinzer, the Protestant preacher (whether Luth- 
eran or Anabaptist is not known), was executed in its market-place 
in 1534, and the next year three others were put to death for their 
Protestant views. Weavers and other Calvinists kept coming from the 
Lowlands. Lutherans also propagated their views. Adam von Zevel, 
elected mayor three times between 1552 and 1559, was a Protestant. In 
1559 the party was strong enough to make an appeal to the diet for 
the use of St. Foillan’s Church, which was not granted. But in 1561 the 
Catholics were again in power and prescribed to those not receiving 
the viaticum from a priest the burial given to asses—sepultura asint. 
A change again took place, and in 1573 an edition of Luther’s Bible 
was printed in Aachen. In 1578 entire congregations of Maestricht 
settled there. The proximity to Holland made it an easy place of 
refuge from Spanish mercilessness. Maximilian winked at the changes. 
Not so Rudolph II. The Catholic princes had kept their eye on 
Aachen, and Rudolph sent his imperial troops, and all toleration was 
at an end. The weavers and the workers in copper abandoned their 
adopted home. The story is clearly told. The author pronounces 
the emperor’s action a violation of the Augsburg stipulation of 1555 
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granting the jus reformandi to localities where the Protestants had held 
service before that date. In this case the emperor’s will was supreme 
law. Rudolph’s measure was efficient. Out of a present population 
of 90,000 not one-tenth is Protestant. Davip S. ScHarFF. 


LANE SEMINARY. 
Cincinnati, O. 


HEROES OF THE CovENANT. By W. H. Carsraw. Paisley: 
Gardner, 1900. 3 vols. Each, Is. 6d., met. 
1. Life and Times of William Guthrie, M.A. Pp. 132.—2. Life 
and Times of Donald Cargill. Pp.140.—Life and Times of James 
Renwick, M.A. Pp. 111. 

WILLIAM GUTHRIE was one of the most distinguished of the 
sufferers under the tyranny of Laud and in the early years of the 
Restoration. He was one of the most strenuous assertors and defend- 
ers of Christ’s Crown and Covenant, in consequence of which, in 1664, 
he was suspended from the exercise of his ministry. 

Donald Cargill outlived Guthrie by nearly twenty years, and was 
recognized, next to Richard Cameron, as the leader of the Cameronian 
party in the struggle against the oppression of Charles II. and James 
II. After the Restoration he lived the life of an outlaw, hunted from 
place to place, yet for a score of years escaping the vengeance of his 
persecutors. At last in 1680 he was apprehended, and in July of the 
following year was brought to execution. Narrow and bigoted as in 
some things he and his party friends undoubtedly were, yet to them in 
large measure Scotland owes the civil and religious liberty which it 
enjoys today. 

The third volume in this series gives an interesting character-sketch 
of Renwick, the last of the Scottish martyrs, ordained in 1683 and 
executed in 1688, hounded by the minions of Charles II. and James 
II., preaching with tender yet passionate earnestness to armed, trained, 
desert-bred, God-covenanted Cameronians, who were worshiping in 
glen and bog, on hillside and moor, and who were being hunted down 
like wild beasts by the butchering troopers. Renwick, inflexible, uncom- 
promising, was the fearless and devoted leader of these despised and 
persecuted bands of covenant-keeping disciples, himself exhibiting 
marvelous courage and endurance, glorying in privations and hard- 
ships, and in the end coveting and receiving the martyr’s crown. The 
revolution of 1688 brought to an end “ the killing times in Scotland.” 


Eri B. HULBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Tue History OF THE First Baptist CyurcH OF Boston (1665- 
1899). By Natuan E. Woop, its Minister. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1899. Pp. x + 378. 
$2. 

Tue First Baptist Church of Boston has a history in every way 
entitled to the thorough and discriminating treatment here accorded. 
It is the only Baptist church in America whose records for its entire 
history have been preserved. Dr. Wood was pastor of the church until 
1900, when he resigned to become president of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. The book was written during his pastorate, and is 
remarkable for its sympathetic interpretation of the history of the 
church, its comprehensive treatment, its accuracy and fairness, and, not 
least of all, its beauty and grace of style. 

The persecutions endured by the founders and early adherents of 
the church are suggested briefly, for the sad record is too voluminous 
to be given at length. These dissenters from the standing order were 
not disturbers or profane agitators, railing at the colonial institutions 
and subverting public order; they were quiet, peaceable, and humble, 
and answered the abuse of their persecutors with gentle protest and 
manly defense. The Brief Narrative of Pastor John Russell (1680), 
published in reply to the calumny of Increase Mather and the Reform- 
ing Synod of 1679, compels our respect and regard for a man who 
could apply himself in so gentle and Christlike a spirit to the refu- 
tation of so many baseless charges. In answering Mather’s book, 
Russell says : “‘ We blame not the Author for what he believes to be a 
truth in the point of Baptism, but for casting so much Dirt and filth 
on those of the Lord’s People who are not of his mind in that particu- 
lar.” “But we shall not dabble ourselves with such dirty work, wick- 
edly to injure those who are Holy and Innocent, though we may 
judge them to be in an error, as they may judge also of us; it is better 
to pray one for another, that we all may be led into all Truth by the 
Spirit of Truth.” Legal persecutions ended for the Baptists about 
this time (1680), although they endured much hard treatment and 
opposition for some time after. 

This church has held a prominent and influential position in the 
development of denominational institutions. The first Baptist mis- 
sionary society in the New World was organized in its house (1802) ; its 
pastor, Dr. Stillman, edited the first American Baptist missionary 
periodical, and organized the Northern Baptist Education Society 
(1791); the Baptist State Convention was formed here (1824) under 
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the leadership of another pastor, Francis Wayland; the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution had its birth here (1825). 

Not only within denominational circles, but in a larger sphere, this 
church has exerted a powerful influence. In 1803, when every Con- 
gregational church in Boston had become Unitarian except the Old 
South, a revival among the Baptists spread to this sole remnant of 
Puritan orthodoxy, and thus, as its own historian asserts, it was saved 
to begin the restoration of Congregational trinitarianism in Boston. 

The church has preserved a remarkable uniformity of doctrine 
throughout its history. The Confession of Faith originally adopted in 
1665 has been retained unaltered unto this day. Inthe Unitarian con- 
troversy that shook all New England the church did not lose a single 
member, nor was it disturbed by the agitation. 

Dr. Wood has not only written an interesting story of a local 
church, but he has made a permanent and valuable contribution to 


the history of American Christianity. 
Gro. E. BURLINGAME. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue DutcH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN AMERICA. By JOHN FIsKeE. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. 
2 vols. Pp. xvi+ 294; xvi+400. $4. 

Mr. FIsKe’s two volumes form a part of his historical series upon 
American history, in which they follow Zhe Beginnings of New 
England. In writing the history of the settlements made by the 
Dutch in New Netherland and by the Quakers in Pennsylvania, he has 
produced a work of peculiar excellence in several respects. It is com- 
prehensive without being diffuse. It is sympathetic and appreciative 
in tone. It takes account of all the various elements which make up 
history in its largest meaning — political, religious, social, domestic, 
educational, and literary. It is fascinating in style, and withal schol- 
arly in choice and treatment of subject-matter. Not all writers— not 
even all teachers of history—can combine the results of thorough 
research with explicitness and rhetorical grace. Nor can all historians 
decline a retainer, so to speak, for this cause or that, and maintain a 
strictly judicial attitude regarding debated issues. These desirable 
qualities Mr. Fiske possesses in a marked degree, and they are appar- 
ent throughout the work under review. 

The subject of the Dutch colonies in North America claims the 
major portion of the two volumes. It is prefaced by a brief chapter 
on “The Medizval Netherlands,” and another on “Dutch Influence 
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in England.” This latter is of special interest and value, as showing 
how “the beginnings of Puritanism in England were intimately related 
to the influence exerted upon England by the Netherlands.” In fol- 
lowing the explorations of Hudson and the Dutch trading companies, 
the political situation in Europe is carefully noted, and thus a new 
significance is given to the proceedings of explorers and traders. The 
varying fortunes of New Netherland are considered in detail, and with 
such references to the New England colonies as to show their essen- 
tial differences in spirit and institutions. The Puritans migrated as 
organized communities, bringing with them familiar forms of govern- 
ment and religious life. ‘We do not find in New Netherland any 
such immediate and irrepressible reproduction of the free institutions 
of Holland.” The reason is that the Dutch migration was one of 
individuals and not of churches. For a long time the community was 
a mere aggregation of traders governed by a mercantile company 
whose prime interest was mercenary. 

As early as 1655 the island of Manhattan was exhibiting the cos- 
mopolitan character which has ever since distinguished it. Persecu- 
tion in Europe drove many refugees hither, and one might have heard 
a dozen or fifteen European languages at Manhattan. The people of 
the colony were tolerant, even with outspoken opposition to the perse- 
cuting spirit shown by their director. The town officers of Flushing 
refused to enforce a sentence against a citizen who countenanced 
Quakers. These officers declared in a written protest signed by thirty- 
one names that “the law of love, peace, and liberty . . . . forms the 
true glory of Holland; we desire not to offend one of His little ones, 
under whatever form, name, or title he appear Should any of 
these people come among us in love, therefore, we cannot in con- 
science lay violent hands upon them.” 

The history of the Quaker colonies is introduced by a discussion 
of the causes and history of religious persecution. ‘The deepest 
and most abiding cause was the imperfect separation between religion 
and politics.” Quakerism appeared at the zenith of Cromwell’s 
career. “It was the most extreme form which Protestantism had 
assumed.” It had its historical antecedents in John Tauler, ‘“‘The 
Friends of God,” and “‘ The Brethren of the Common Life.” Its prin- 
ciple of religious liberty was applied in the building of the colony to 
which Voltaire referred as “the one favored country in the world 
where men can be devoutly religious, and still refrain from tearing 
each other to pieces.” 
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In portraying the character of William Penn, Mr. Fiske examines 
“‘the discreditable blunder” of Macaulay in bringing certain “foul 
charges against Penn’s integrity.” These charges the author considers 
to have been answered by defenders of Penn’s character with argu- 
ments that “leave Macaulay in a very sorry plight.” 

The chapter on “The Migration of Sects” considers the immigra- 
tion of Jews from the Netherlands to the colonies ; the Huguenot exo- 
dus of a million people from France within twenty years, of whom 
many came to America; the settlement in Pennsylvania of Germans 
from the Palatinate ; and the movement of half a million Presbyterians 
from Ireland into the colonies, chiefly into Pennsylvania. 

The Dutch and Quaker colonies had a large and important place in 
the founding and development of the nation, and Mr. Fiske has 
pointed out with clearness and skill the elements which they con- 
tributed to our present political and religious life. 


Gro. E. BURLINGAME. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN ALBERT Broapus. By ARCHIBALD 
Tuomas Rosertson. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1901. Pp. 471. $1.50. 

Tuis volume will be read with reverent and affectionate interest by 
thousands. For Dr. Broadus was admired and loved by men in all 
parts of the United States for his rare personal excellencies and for 
the high qualities of his work in behalf of learning and religion. The 
plan of his biographer is simple and natural. It leads the reader by 
consecutive steps from ancestry and childhood through a most prom- 
ising youth and a most active and fruitful manhood to a too early 
death. The materials for such a biography were so ample that the 
task of preparing it was rendered difficult by their abundance and the 
necessity of rejecting so much that was pertinent. A single item will 
illustrate this difficulty. Professor Robertson states in his preface that 
Dr. Broadus “kept all the letters of every kind that came to him. 
His position invited correspondence of many sorts, and the total bulk 
reached many thousands, perhaps twenty-five thousand.” How many 
ministers or teachers preserve all the letters which they receive? Only 
a man of uncommon foresight and steadfast purpose is likely to do 
this. It is evident, then, that the author of this biography was com- 
pelled to follow the example of John, the writer of the fourth gospel. 
And the principle by which he was guided in making selections was 
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that of “‘keeping Dr. Broadus himself constantly before the reader’s 
mind—from various and progressive points of view.” 

The book begins with an account of the Broaddus family in this 
country and proceeds to speak of Major Edmund Broadus, the father 
of John Albert. From this part of the work it appears that “since 
1715 Caroline county, Va., has been the Mecca of the Broaddus clans,” 
which have given to their native state several distinguished citizens 
and to the Baptist denomination a number of eloquent preachers, 
besides the subject of this biography, who was undoubtedly the greatest 
of them all. From the third chapter to the end of the book Dr. John 
A. Broadus is set before the reader, as the youth, as the young school- 
master, as the university student, as the post-graduate student and pastor, 
as the pastor and university chaplain, as the New Testament interpreter 
at Greenville, S. C., as the preacher to soldiers, as the traveler in 
Europe and Palestine, as the professor at Louisville, as the father at 
home, as the successor of Dr. Boyce in the presidency of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, and as the man of noble achievement 
finishing his work. 

The present notice is written with delightful memories of associa- 
tion with Dr. Broadus in New Testament study, and with a conviction 
that his character, learning, sagacity, breadth of view, fairness of mind, 
aptness to teach, eloquence, and piety set him apart as one of the finest 
examples of American manhood, one of the ripest fruits of modern 


Christianity. ALVAH Hovey. 
NEWTON CENTRE, MAss. 


THE Genius OF PROTESTANTISM. By R. McCueyne Epoar. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1900. Pp. 
306. 6s. 

Tuis book has not been made to order. It has rather grown up 
slowly out of fifteen years of experience in teaching and simplifying 
the history of the Reformation to a class of freshmen in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Each time the author has gone over the subject he has 
got farther into it, and his conception of the momentous issues involved 
has broadened and clarified. 

That he might do no injustice to the Romanists he has in every 
case where their doctrines and discipline were immediately concerned 
based his statements upon their recognized authorities. These author- 
ities are especially the Canons of Trent, the catechism of that council, 
and the Creed of Pius IV. 
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The author begins with a statement of the faith as it was once for all 
delivered to the saints. He seeks to find the original common ground 
of Romanists and Protestants. He then follows the historical accre- 
tions of Romanism, as they slowly and to some extent unconsciously 
crept in. These accretions were without scriptural warrant. They 
were accordingly forced to seek their justification outside of Scripture. 
Traditions grew up, and took the precedence of Scripture. These per- 
versions worked themselves out in society with the appalling conse- 
quences so well known to history. 

When at last the Reformation has become a matured result, it is 
found that Rome has shifted and now stands on an extra-scriptural basis, 
and that no compromise between Romanism and Protestantism is 
possible. 

But among Protestants, widely as they seem to differ, there is a real 
harmony arising out of their common and true scriptural basis. The 
result is that, as they study the history of doctrine in a larger and 
better spirit, they are steadily coming nearer together. The unifying 
principle of Protestantism will at last be found in the sovereignty of 
God. 

The method of Protestantism is experimental. The Protestant 
reformers were all steeped in the new learning of the Renaissance. 
The new learning gave the Bible to the world in a form approaching 
more nearly to accuracy than ever before. Protestantism in the liberty 
it gives to the individual puts itself in line with all the advanced move- 
ments in the world. ‘There is an air of freedom about it that inspires 
universal activity. 

Our author’s conclusion is that Protestantism is an unconquerable 
and abiding force, and that as in the past so in the future it is bound 
to antagonize Romanism so long as the latter maintains its present 
attitude. 

The positions of the book are well taken, and it is a valuable addi- 


tion to the literature of the Reformation. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DER CHRISTLICHE GOTTESBEGRIFF. Beitrag zur speculativen 
Theologie. Von R. RocHoLt. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 

& Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. xvi+ 371. M. Io. 
WE confess to have read this book of Dr. Rocholl with no common 
interest. Its author—a venerable theologian of the Lutheran church, 
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well known for his books on the “ Real Presence” and the “ Philosophy 
of History””— himself compares it to the little flower called by the Ger- 
mans the Herdstzeitlose, the meadow-saffron, a delicate crocus-like plant 
whose lilac blossom makes its appearance in the fall, long after its 
nearest sisters have passed away. The simile betrays the author’s sense 
that his book belongs to another world of thought than that with which 
this generation is familiar. And it must be confessed that in this 
judgment he is not mistaken. To an age accustomed to think induc- 
tion the only scientific method he presents a doctrine of God in the 
highest degree deductive and speculative. In place of a philosophy 
idealistic to the core, he offers a realism more thoroughgoing than that 
of Thomas himself. If we would express in a sentence what Rocholl 
attempts to do in this book, we should say that it is to render to the 
abstract realism of the earlier orthodox theology the same service which 
Hegel rendered to the abstract idealism which preceded him. As 
Hegel endeavored to conceive the abstract Absolute of idealistic philos- 
ophy concretely, so Rocholl the abstract God of realistic orthodoxy. 
In place of the empty and barren formule with which earlier theo- 
logians have filled their treatises, Rocholl would present us something 
warm and definite. He would recover and vindicate, in their useful- 
ness for dogmatic theology, the circle of forgotten ideas which Scrip- 
ture gathers about the conception of the living God. Deeper and 
more fundamental than any notion of logic is life itself, the primary 
and the most comprehensive category. If we would know God, we 
must begin with life, and from an analysis of this most fundamental 
concept gain the framework upon which we may proceed to develop 
our construction of the being of God in himself. 

What that construction shall be we cannot here set forth in detail. 
Those who are interested in high speculation may journey for them- 
selves in that wonderful country where Rocholl describes, with a detail 
and a confidence unparalleled, so far as our knowledge goes, among 
modern theologians, the inner mysteries of the divine being, the rela- 
tions and the interrelations of the several persons of the blessed Trin- 
ity. We say advisedly, the wonderful country. For the region into 
which we are introduced is not purely moral and spiritual. As life 
includes both body and spirit (p. 81), so God, the highest life, pos- 
sesses form as well as substance. He has in him—only in eminent 
degree— what corresponds in us to place and time and body. His 
glory is physical as well as ethical, and the heavenly region in which 
he dwells, as well as the lower heavens which are the abode of the 
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angels, are to the author as real as the more familiar territory in which 
we mortals dwell. To explain the nature of these “heavenly places” 
with the greatest possible clearness and detail, in the light of all the 
information to be gained both from Scripture and philosophy, is 
the special object of the author in this book. Only after he has thus 
exhausted the immanent relations of the Godhead does he pass to a con- 
sideration of the ¢vanseunt relations. Here we find ourselves on more 
familiar ground. In the threefold economy of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost we have a successive description of the work of 
creation, of the divine education of mankind through pre-Christian 
history, culminating in the incarnation of the Logos, and finally of the 
founding, growth, testing, and ultimate glorification of the Christian 
church. The end of the entire process is the return of all things to 
God by whom in the first instance they were created. 

We cannot close this brief review without referring to the charm of 
Dr. Rocholl’s style. For a man of his years—we understand that he 
is long past seventy —he writes with a vigor and freshness which are 
remarkable. Master of a rich material, drawn from the most varied 
sources, he uses it with ease and lightness, to illustrate, not to obscure, 
his points. The only wonder is that a man who shows himself so 
familiar with modern thought, both theological and philosophical, 
should be himself so entirely unaffected by it. Yet this very independ- 
ence gives the book its interest. In spite of his frequent polemic 
against the Thomistic theology, we cannot help suspecting that the 
great Schoolman would have found in Dr. Rocholl a congenial spirit. 
To all those who desire an insight into the We/tanschauung of an earlier 
generation we do not know where to recommend a more charming and 
competent guide. Wn. Apams Brown. 


‘TTHE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York, N. Y. 


Tue MrracLes OF UNBELIEF. By FRANK BALLARD. New York: 
Imported by Scribner, 1900. Pp. xi+362. $2.25. 

THE purpose of this book is stated very clearly: “If, because it 
postulates the supernatural, Christianity be regarded as incredible, it 
is demonstrably yet more incredible without the supernatural.” 
*‘Whatever be the difficulties of Christian belief, the difficulties of 
unbelief are greater.” 

Mr. Ballard contends that in each of the various realms of thought 
more difficulties, not fewer ones, are introduced by the attempt to 
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account tor the universe and Christianity apart from the “God 
hypothesis” and credence in the supernatural. For example, there is 
less difficulty in accepting the postulate of Christian faith, “In the 
beginning God ,” than is involved in accepting the affirmation of 
agnosticism contained in the following quotation from Mr. E. Clodd’s 
Story of Creation: ‘Of the beginning, of what was before the present 
state of things, we know nothing, and speculation about it is futile. 
But since everything points to the finite duration of the present uni- 
verse, we must make a start somewhere. And we are therefore com- 
pelled to posit a primordial, nebulous, non-luminous state, when the 
atoms with their inherent forces and energies stood apart from one 
another. Not evenly distributed, else Force would have drawn them 
together,” etc., etc. Mr. Ballard makes one of his strongest points in 
contending that unbelief, in rejecting the postulate of Christian faith, 
strains out the gnat and swallows the camel. In this chapter on “The 
Realm of Physical Science” the author is at his best. 

But in several of the chapters that follow, ‘Facts of History and 
Their Explanation,” “The Realm of Psychology,” “The Moral Realm,” 
“Christ, His Origin and Character,” and “The Spiritual Realm,” the 
author weakens his position by claiming too much. The following 
sentence is characteristic: ‘The task of giving adequate account of 
Jewish nature, idiosyncrasy, origin, religious beliefs, and present con- 
dition, on a purely naturalistic hypothesis, also involves decidedly 
greater difficulties than the acceptance of all that is reliably recorded 
concerning them in the Bible.” Here is an antithesis between terms 
which, to many students, have the same value. For when we have dis- 
covered the real movement of Jewish history, it is as natural as that of 
any other nation; but there zs a difference in the bias of the historians 
and in their interpretation of events. 

The author uses comparisons that are too sweeping —either this or 
that, when, it may be, a third position is possible. Either one must 
accept a given explanation of the divinity of Christ—the miraculous 
conception — or belief in Christ’s divinity must be given up altogether, 
which, to an increasing number of biblical students, is wholly gratui- 
tous and need not follow. 

From his point of view there is an impassable gulf between the 
position of Christian faith and the position of those who are not able 
to accept the current interpretations of Christian faith. The “disciples 
of unbelief” may not be wholly wrong in rejecting some of these 
interpretations. There are different points from which the same reality 
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may be approached. Defenders of the faith and disciples of unbe- 
lief are often looking at the same reality from different angles of 
vision. 
Henry T. COLESTOCK. 
MADISON, WIs. 


THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. The Bishop 
Paddock Lectures for the Year 1900. By CHARLES WooDRUFF 
SHIELDS. New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. xvi+259. 
$1.50. 

Tuis series of lectures was evidently named on the /ucus a non 
lucendo principle ; firstly, they are not scientific ; secondly, the evidence 
they present will be rejected as not competent by any judicial mind ; 
and thirdly, the “evidences” are presented, not to establish or defend 
religion at all, but to support the theory of inspiration held by the 
author. The first statement and the last may be amply justified by 
some quotations, which, though fragmentary, are not garbled. The 
italics are mine: 


Logically, if not morally, we are as much bound by the geological writ- 
ings of Moses as by the theological writings of St. Paul, even though we 
should like neither or think one less important than the other 
[scientific and religious truth] are so implicated and combined in the biblical 
system that they must stand or fall together (p. 16).— Begin by admitting 
error into the written Word of God ... . it would become, sooner or later, 
not worth the paper on which it is printed (p. 21).—The only just, wise, 
and safe position for us to take is that . . . . the divine revelation contained 
in the Scriptures, so far as ascertained and ascertainable, cannot but be infal- 
lible and inerrant It does not teach any theories in astronomy, geology, 
and other sciences; nor does it teach any errors in astronomy, geology, 
or other sciences (p. 22).—Even if the author of Genesis shared the 
geological errors of his age, as he may have done, yet there is no trace of 
them imparted in the revealed history of creation (p. 28).—It is time to 
protest against such speculations [by critics as to composition of biblical 
books]... . because, in a word, they are either not proved or ot worth 
proving (p. 37). 

Such an attitude is more than unscientific ; it is immoral, and there- 
fore essentially irreligious. Dogmatism and dilemmas of this sort cause 
more thinking men to reject the Bible than they can ever win of the 
thoughtless to an unintelligent acceptance of it. 

The evidential portions of the book adduce: (1) the testimony of 
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scientific men to the accord of the Bible with science ; (2) the agree- 
ment of scientific facts with revealed truths ; (3) the provisional agree- 
ment of scientific theories with revealed doctrines ; (4) the comparison 
of the miracles of revealed religion with the marvels of modern science 
(I use the author’s phrases). 

As to the first, the citations show that all is grist that comes to 
Dr. Shields’ mill; discrimination in “authorities” there is none. 
Furthermore, the men and literature quoted are almost without excep- 
tion from the middle of the last century; scarcely a living man or a 
current book is named. When the rapid aging of all scientific writing 
and thinking is borne in mind, this procedure is seen to be significant. 
It is not that modern scientific men are less authoritative or less 
religious—they never were as much so—but they are not now wasting 
time and effort to harmonize ideas developed in the childhood of the 
race with the scientific knowledge of the twentieth century. 

As to the second point, the agreement of the facts of science with 
the statements of the Bible, this seems to be the very matter at issue, 
and it is hardly convincing to have their agreement asserted and offered 
as evidence of agreement. 

The labor of showing the accord (provisional, be it noted) of revealed 
doctrines with scientific theories is only equaled by that of Sisyphus ; 
no sooner does the accord seem near than the theories change and the 
uphill task has to be resumed. Nothing less than eternal hope could 
sustain men in so toilsome an occupation, whose futility has been 
so repeatedly illustrated in the history of theology. 

Scientific marvels are cited as evidence of the credibility of biblical 
miracles. Even were the marvels and miracles parallel, and the argu- 
ment sound instead of being, as it is, a mere evasion, Dr. Shields can 
hardly be unaware that today the real issue as to miracles is purely one 
of historic evidence for the particular event. Those who reject the 
miracle of the swimming ax-head do so because historic evidence 
for it is lacking, and no suggestion that they perhaps “crossed the 
ocean last summer in a huge iron bowl which swam” has the least 
weight. 

On the whole, Dr. Shields convicts himself of an utter want of the 
scientific spirit. A candid, fair, and judicial attitude would far surpass 
in real religious efficiency the mistaken piety which defends the Bible 
on indefensible grounds. 

CHARLES REID BaRNEs. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Diz WAHRHEIT DER CHRISTLICHEN RELIGION. Von MartTIn 
Rape. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1900. Pp. 80. M. 1.80. 

In 1898 the author published a booklet entitled Die Religion im 
modernen Geistesleben. It was a series of apologetic lectures. The pres- 
ent work he characterizes as a second series of similar discussions. He 
does not claim to have treated everything that belongs to apologetics. 
It is a confessedly one-sided prosecution of a single fundamental 
thought which we have here. The complement to this he promises to 
furnish later. He claims for this brief discussion under review noth- 
ing but a witness to the faith that is in him for men in need—the 
faith as he knows it in his own experience. The book is a fruit of life 
and of the pastoral vocation. The themes discussed are: What is truth? 
the Christian religion as present experience, the Christian religion as 
a memory, the Christian religion as hope. 

The author’s philosophic presupposition is the Kantian distinction 
between the theoretical and the practical reason, according primacy to 
the latter, together with the Lotzean value-judgment. His problem is 
to show that neither natural nor historical science can prove or refute 
the truth of the Christian religion, and that there is nothing to fear 
from science so long as it is content to remain science and does not 
arrogate to itself the prerogatives of metaphysics. The book is thus 
typically Ritschlian, and has the merits and demerits of that point of 


view and method. 


GEORGE B. FOsTER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


‘‘ NIEDERGEFAHREN ZU DEN TOTEN.” Ein Beitag zur Wiirdigung 
des Apostolikums. Von Cart CLEMEN. Giessen: Ricker, 
1900. Pp. 240. M. 5. 

THE preface tells us that this book ‘seeks not only to explain how 
the clause ‘he descended into hell’ came into the creed, and to shed 
more light upon its origin, but also to prove that the phrase, in its 
only justifiable historic meaning, which is to be drawn from 1 Peter 
3:18 f., can be fully retained, and that it contains the especially impor- 
tant knowledge that after death there continues, not only the possi- 
bility of conversion, but also work on behalf of others.” In this sense 
Clemen dedicates it to the memory of two young relatives who died 
in 1898 and 1899. After an introduction showing the neglect of 
this clause of the creed, he discusses (1) its age (pp. 8-114), (2) its 
meaning (pp. 115-81), and (3) its value (pp. 182-232). Then follow 
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a “conclusion,” index of Scripture passages, and index of proper 
names. In opposition to Harnack, Kattenbusch, and others, he gives 
strong reasons against the Roman origin of all symbols. The eastern 
creeds, even those of north Africa, arose apart from Rome. If the 
first creed could not have appeared in Rome before 140 A. D., then 
the creeds of Justin and Marcion must have arisen in Asia Minor. In 
other words, the Roman symbol sprang from an earlier oriental 
symbol, as Caspari, Schaff, and others long have held. The conclusion 
is that clauses like ‘“‘he descended into hades,’”’ found in the eastern 
symbols, but not in the Roman, may well be ancient and apostolic. 
Clemen seeks to connect them historically with 1 Peter 3:18f. He 
holds there was an Apostolicum by the year 100, though probably not 
three-membered, which already connected the “descent” with a bap- 
tismal confession, as suggested 1 Peter 3:21. We cannot outline the 
exegesis of the passage (pp. 115-81). On the “value of the clause” 
he remarks that Judaism knew no conversion after death; the New 
Testament, apart from 1 Peter 3: 18f., is also silent on the subject. 
He pokes fun at Dorner’s proofs for future probation. Yet he finds 
for those who sinned through ignorance a place of repentance in 
passages like John 15:22, 24; 1 Tim. 1:13, though showing that the 
post-apostolic church at once dropped such teachings. Clemen then 
gives a full history of such ideas as Jews after death, pagans after 
death, purgatory, Christ’s triumph over Satan, etc. He traces the 
study down to the “ Andover controversy,” and gives abundant litera- 
ture at every turn of the inquiry. He concludes: “1f we have shown 
that the ‘descended into hell’ is especially important, it should be 
more noticed in instruction and preaching; care should be taken also, 
if it is not to be misunderstood, to speak of it rather as ‘he descended 
among the dead.’” We have here a clear, scholarly discussion, exe- 
getical, confessional, and historical, of future probation ; Clemen stoutly 
advocates this doctrine, but does so in the true spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness. H. M. Scort. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THEOLOGY OF THE WESTMINSTER SyMBoLs. A Commentary,. 
Historical, Doctrinal, Practical, on the Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms, and the Related Formularies of the Pres- 
byterian Churches. By Epwarp D. Morris. Columbus, 
O.: Champlain. Pp. xvi+856. $3. 


Tuis ample volume of a half million words is well printed on good 
paper and is well bound. In its production the distinguished author 
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has done an invaluable service, not only to his own denomination, but 
also to all other branches of the Christian church. He reminds us in 
his preface that he has compressed into this volume the results of fifty 
years “of sincere and diligent investigation,” and, as for thirty of these 
years he was professor of systematic theology in Lane Theological 
Seminary, the conditions of preparation for his chosen task have been 
most favorable. Among the characteristic features of the discussion 
are the following: 

First, it has taken the form of lectures, fifteen in number, deter- 
mined in their order by the order of their topics as found in the West- 
minster Confession, written in free, readable style, unbroken by 
numerous marginal references or other distracting devices, exact in the 
expression of thought, yet sparing of purely technical terms. In a 
good sense of the term, the style is popular. While its value is not thus 
lessened for the trained theologian, it is greatly increased for all others. 
A table of contents and an index, each of seven pages, add much to the 
book’s value. 

Again, the discussion is throughout characterized by accurate, com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Westminster symbols and their historic, 
doctrinal, and practical relations. Without this, of course, the book 
would have had small value; with it the author has been able to trace 
the origin of the symbols, to compare them minutely with other sym- 
bols of their own and preceding times—the Greek and Roman Catholic, 
as well as other Protestant symbols—to show the influence of religious 
and political developments upon their formation, and, indeed, to bring 
to view more or less fully all that had to do with them or with which 
they had to do, whether in their own or other times. If anyone on 
reading it will consult only the three large volumes of Schaff’s Creeds 
of Christendom, he will have a hint of the wide range of closely related 
matter, and will see how sure of foot is Dr. Morris. This movement, 
however, is not hampered by this weight and wealth of material. He 
is its master, not its servant, and nowhere uses it for display, but only 
for more clear and pertinent exposition. 

We notice further that the work is fundamentally an exposition, 
with the added features of criticism and defense. The author seeks in 
the first instance to make wholly clear the meaning of the symbols 
in every part of them. But he does not stop with this. He is not 
content to write a book of Westminster theology. His aim is reached 
only when he has set forth the true theology, the theology which is 
truth. For him this means the theology which is taught in Holy 
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Scriptures, for with him, as with the symbols, only the Scriptures are 
recognized as of ultimate authority in religious faith. He is therefore, 
not often, but occasionally, at pains to show wherein the confession and 
the catechisms are at variance with Scripture, and what reasons exist for 
revision. Thus far he is critical. But he maintains with great earnest- 
ness, not only the truth of the symbols as a whole, but their truth 
in almost every part and particular. In his preface he commends 
the work especially to “the younger ministers in the various Presby- 
terian communions,” in the hope that it will give them insight into 
“the supreme truth of God.” Everywhere one feels the author’s 
assurance that he is setting forth that “supreme truth.” 

With this solid, immovable conviction of the truth of the West- 
minster theology goes also an enthusiastic admiration of its expression 
in the symbols. This admiration extends to the men who constituted 
the assembly, to their learning, their piety, their industry, their self- 
sacrifice, their mastery in biblical and theological knowledge, in logic 
and in rhetoric; to the logical and rhetorical form of the Confession 
and of the Larger and the Shorter Catechisms; to the preéminence of 
these among all religious symbols in respect of adequacy; and to their 
vast controlling influence in their history thus far. This admiration 
and sympathetic appreciation may at times find too direct and 
repeated expression, but the reader would not willingly miss it, espe- 
cially as it is never a blind or blinding enthusiasm. We are so wont 
to think of a creed statement, and especially the Westminster state- 
ments, as dry and hard and cold, that it is a rare favor to have them 
brought to us aglow with the warmth of that intelligent love which 
their expositor has, and their writers had, and to enter into the sharp 
criticism of them at points in this friendly spirit. 

A specially attractive and valuable feature of the work is its uni- 
formly irenic character. One nowhere finds a taint of the odium theo- 
logicum or of pugnacity. We might expect that one having doctrinal 
views so clear-cut, and holding them with such energy of conviction 
and enthusiasm of love, would sometimes show himself intolerant of 
those who not only reject, but unsparingly denounce, much that these 
views include. But Dr. Morris has learned thoroughly the secret of 
Christian love. One may complain that his theology is radically 
faulty of construction in not being “Christocentric,” but no such com- 
plaint holds against his spirit and life. He is the very soul of candor 
and fairness in dealing with objections and objectors, with opposition 
and opposers. He believes and therefore speaks. He is not anxious 
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to convict others of being wrong, but only to make it clear that he 
is right. His discussion is for this reason admirably fitted to con- 
vince opponents, as also to inspire in all readers a like catholicity of 
spirit. 

There is no space, and perhaps no need, for the mention of other 
characteristics. Congratulations are due to Dr. Morris that, through 
the grace of his Lord, he gives to his denomination, to the church of 
Christ, and to the world this ripe and rich fruit of his long and faithful 
labors. 

Gero. D. B. PEPPER. 


WATERVILLE, ME. 


EINLEITUNG IN DIE CHRISTLICHE GLAUBENSLEHRE, im Sinn der 
gegenwartigen evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche. Von GrorG 
SCHNEDERMANN. Leipzig: Deichert, 1899. Pp. xv+ 215. 
M. 3.60. 

THis is a work from the point of view of the Lutheran party in 
general and the Frankian (mostly a thing of the past) school in par- 
ticular. Chap. 1 treats of the conception of introduction and the 
presuppositions of Christian dogmatics. For the business of intro- 
duction the total thoughts and conceptions of the Christian are at the 
disposal of the theologian ; in particular, those of a universal, philo- 
sophic, self-evident character, that are not peculiarly ‘“ dogmatic.” 
The presupposition of Christian theology is the Christian conscious- 
ness — it is at this point that the author shows himself an orthodox 
disciple of Frank. This Christian consciousness must be in the form 
of the Lutheran ecclesiastical modification, of course. The “task” of 
Christian dogmatics is the subject of chap. 2. It is the science of the 
Christian faith, “‘ taught by Christians for Christians.” The science is 
therefore not a se/bstandige Grosse; yet Einheitlichkeit and Vollstandigkeit 
are its essential characteristics. To be sure, it is the Lutheran type 
of faith which the author’s “science” would have for its “task.” 
Chap. 3 is devoted to the Zrdger —the subject, expounder, bearer — 
of Christian dogmatics. The answer begins: ‘‘ Not God himself” 
(ste), rather “the human side of the Gemeinschaftsverhdltnisse,” and 
indeed not “als beliebiger Mensch, oder als Glied eines bestimmten 
Volkes”’ (this against Jewish or Roman particularism, p. 98), “‘oder als 
Vertreter der Menschheit iiberhaupt ” (against false universalism, p. 96), 
“sondern als Gottesmensch”’ (sic). The bearer must be a Christian, 
in principle any Christian ; but also a scientific thinker ; in brief, “ the 
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Christian as theologian” — which in the end amounts to saying tauto- 
logically that the bearer of theology must be a (Lutheran) theologian : 
opium puts to sleep because it has a virtus dormitiva. The sources of 
Christian dogmatics are divulged in chap. 4. ‘‘ Der von dem Glaubens- 
lehrer gesuchte Stoff sind alle Glaubensaussagen von Christen mit 
Ausschluss der Lehrsatze des Tragers als solche” (p. 132); yet the 
“nachste”’ Quelle is the consciousness of the bearer of dogmatics. 
The second source is the whole wealth of ecclesiastical declarations of 
word and deed (p. 152). The third source is the utterances of the 
primitive community as found in the sacred Scriptures— utterances of 
the Old Testament not having the value of the New Testament. The 
fourth source and supreme consists of the words and deeds of Jesus 
Christ. Nothing is to be drawn from the universal human conscious- 
ness (p. 166). Chap. 5 discusses the arrangement of material. It is best 
to begin with our communion with God through Jesus Christ (p. 182). 

While recognizing merit in the book, I am sure that it would doom 
dogmatics to become a sort of esoteric cult. 


GeEorGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LUTHERISCHE DOoGMATIK. Von ALEXANDER VON OETTINGEN. 
2 vols. Miinchen: Beck. 


Vol. I, Principienlehre, 1897, xx + 478 pp., M. 8; Vol. II, System 
der christlichen Heilswahrheit; Erster Teil: “‘ Die Heilsbedingun- 
gen,” 1900, xvi + 688 pp., M. 11.50. 


PROFESSOR VON OETTINGEN’S name is not as well known to American 
readers as that of some other German theologians. He is a native of 
the Baltic provinces of Russia, where the German language and 
Lutheran Protestantism have maintained their tenacious life against 
foreign national and religious influences. He has taught there, at the 
university of Dorpat, since 1854, retiring from academic work in 1890. 
His most important previous work was his system of ethics: Die 
Moralstatistik und die christliche Sittenlehre, Versuch einer Socialethik. 
In the first volume of that book he investigated the ethical life of 
nations and classes as registered in the statistics of morality, and in 
the second volume he deduced from these facts a theory of social 
ethics, of a corporate ethical life of humanity. Some of the most 
interesting and useful sections in the work before us are traceable to 
that former book. He is now using the leisure of his retirement to 
put forth the mature fruit of his fifty years of theological teaching. 
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The arrangement of the two volumes before us is quite practical, 
and that counts for a good deal in a work so bulky and solid. The 
text is unincumbered with scriptural references and footnotes. At 
the end of every larger section a brief paragraph in different type 
summarizes the positions taken. The minor items of information are 
given in concluding paragraphs in small type; they give, first, the 
scriptural proof; secondly, the statements of the symbols of faith; and 
thirdly, the defense against alien positions. There is a good index at 
the end of each volume, and a general index is promised for the last 
volume. The style is surprisingly vivacious; it is more the style of 
the essay than the usual literary method of dogmatics. The author 
has a capacity for epithet and Kraftausdriicke which gives spice to the 
style, but like other spicy things palls on the taste in time. The read- 
ableness of the book is both increased and diminished by the multi- 
tude of allusions to theological and secular literature. Dispatching 
books or systems with a passing phrase is difficult business for the 
author, and leaves the reader with a frequent feeling that full justice 
has not been done to the work of others. But altogether one feels a 
growing respect for the book as he goes on; there is a largeness and 
sanity of view, a wide historical perspective, and frequently a really 
illuminating suggestiveness. In the preface the author gives pathetic 
expression to the feeling that his book has fallen on evil times, in 
which attention is monopolized by the physical and historical sciences, 
and in which all speculation, and especially orthodox theological 
speculation, is eyed askance. 

The first volume contains the prolegomena of theology. Its two 
parts deal with the “Realprincip” and “Idealprincip,” the objective 
nature of the Christian religion and the theory of religious knowledge. 
In the first of these two parts he defines the nature of religion 
(physiology of religion), describes its false forms (pathology), and 
proves that Christianity answers to the definition of a true religion 
(therapeutics). Three factors unite to produce religion: the divine 
factor of revelation, the social factor of the Christian community in 
the kingdom and the church, and the individual factor of the personal 
religious life. The emphasis laid on the second factor, on religious 
tradition and fellowship, is valuable. As all new physical life is 
generated by the existing life of the parents and nurtured within the 
common life of the race, so it is in spiritual generation. The non- 
Christian religions and many forms of philosophy are treated under 
the pathology of religion; they endanger either the essential ideal of 
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religion or one of the three constitutive factors of it. For instance, 
the divine factor of a real revelation is denied in deism and pantheism, 
polytheism and biological materialism ; the social factor is endangered 
by hierarchical intolerance, on the one hand, and anarchic denial of 
authority and dogma, on the other. This chapter is very suggestive 
and also unsatisfactory. Other religions are not judged on the basis 
of a philosophy of religion comprehending all its forms; the author 
defines religion as Christianity, and then condemns other religions 
because they do not measure up to that definition. 

In the chapter on the theory of religious knowledge he defines 
knowledge and faith, reason and revelation, distinguishes between 
theology and a philosophy of religion, assigns its proper position to 
dogmatics in relation to the other theological sciences, and so maps 
out his own task. Finally he marks off the Lutheran from the Catholic 
and Reformed theology. Catholic theology exalts the authority of 
church and tradition; Reformed theology, the authority of the Scrip- 
tures; both unite in arriving at an abstract doctrine of infallibility. 
Lutheran theology tests all doctrinal positions by the normative 
Scriptures and the regulative doctrines of the church, but bases 
religious knowledge on the experiences of faith. Its peculiarity is in 
its organic combination of the Christo-centric facts of salvation (Christ 
for us) and the pneumato-centric experience of salvation (Christ in us). 
A true theology of the cross combines the so/é gratia with the sola fide. 
In this emphasis on the experimental facts of religion Professor von 
Oettingen is surely in harmony with the best tendencies of religion 
and theology. 

The second volume gives the first half of the system of doctrine: 
the conditions of salvation. They are treated in three main chapters: 
(1) man’s capacity for salvation in his relation to God and the world 
(Christian ontology); (2) sinful man’s need of salvation (hamartology); 
(3) the destination of humanity to salvation by the saving will of God 
(dogmatic teleology). Each of these chapters again has a triple 
division. In the first chapter he treats of the living God as the final 
source of man’s capacity for salvation, including the existence of God 
and his metaphysical, meta-ethical, and meta-historical attributes ; of 
the world and its relation to man, including the creation and govern- 
ment of the world by God; and of the nature of man. In the second 
chapter he discusses the entrance of sin into the world (satanology); 
the rule of sin in the world and the enslaving power of the flesh (sar- 
cology); and evil and death as consequences of sin (thanatology). 
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The third chapter deals with the divine decree of salvation, including 
the reconciliation of God’s wrath and love, and the universality of 
salvation; the historical preparation for salvation in Israel and the 
heathen nations; and the “fulness of time.” The second half of the 
system is soon to follow; it will contain the realization of salvation; 
that is, the mediation of salvation by Christ, the appropriation of it 
through the Holy Spirit, and the consummation (eschatology). The 
entire work is to be followed by a history of dogmatics. 

I have given this outline of the contents in order to convey an 
impression of the compact and rounded body of thought. These are 
not studies in theology, mere sketches for a painting, but a full system 
of Christian doctrine. Nor is it a dry collection of doctrines, duly 
prepared, assorted, labeled, and boxed like an anatomical exhibit. It 
is a living and interesting organism of thought, thoroughly individual 
and peculiar to the writer, but also deeply rooted in the common 
thought of the Christian church. 

I shall devote what space is left to the selection of a few interesting 
details. The author ranges all-beauty (A//schinheit) by the side of 
omnipotence and omniscience as one of the divine attributes. The 
beauty and order of the universe must have their eternal basis in God ; 
they are the plastic expression of his nature. Aisthetics as well as ethics 
has a divine source. 

In the section on the Trinity he speaks of a trinity of experience, 
realized in the life of prayer; of a trinity of revelation, revealed in 
the divine economy; and of the ontological unity of essence of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. The first of these seems to me a noteworthy 
attempt to show the necessity and credibility of the distinction of 
persons from the experiences of the Christian life and the contents of 
the Christian consciousness. 

An interesting trait of the book is the fulness and earnestness with 
which it treats the doctrine of the devil. It is not passed with a flirt 
of the hand as an antiquated superstition, nor shouldered with a sigh 
as one of the crosses that orthodoxy has to carry, but is insisted on as 
an integral part of Christianity. If the personality of the devil is 
denied, evil is taken out of the realm of the personal and volatilized 
into a mere idea, a negative principle. But in that case an idea, a 
positive principle of good, suffices to overcome evil. With the per- 
sonal devil we drop the need for a personal conqueror of the devil. 
Nullus diabolus nullus redemptor. Von Oettingen traces satanic influ- 
ences in the modern emancipation of the flesh, in the artistic realism 
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which is only lasciviousness, and which has made the adulterous 
generation of the décadence weary of life, so that it is collectively 
committing chronic suicide. He thinks the diseased self-glorification 
of certain gifted minds (Nietzsche), who have usurped a false likeness 
to God, throws light on the first origin of evil in the fallen angels. 
His thorough study of social morality has enriched his treatment of 
the facts and problems of evil, and that section would be read with 
profit by American theologians. 

The decree of redemption is universal, but furnishes no guarantee 
of the salvation of all individuals. Humanity is predestined for a 
kingdom of God in Christ as an organic whole, but not as a numeric 
totality. Redemption would lose its ethical character if it were forced 
on all by natural necessity. A universal determinism to salvation is 
just as cruel as a particularistic determinism, which predestines some to 
woe by a decretum horribile. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue Doctrines OF Grace. By Jonn Watson (Ian Maclaren). 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1900. Pp. 293. $1.50. 
THERE is a grace in Dr. Watson’s literary style that admirably 
adapts it to the subject of this volume—the doctrines of grace. It 
disarms prejudice, gives to his arguments a peculiar persuasiveness, 
and clothes whatever doctrines he advocates with an attractive charm. 
This grace is neither superficial nor artificial, and can scarce have been 
acquired by mere cultivation. It must be a fruit of the grace which 
he is discussing. 

Grace he defines as not merely the divine favor shown to the unde- 
serving, but as also a power as truly supernatural as that by which Jesus 
healed the sick and raised the dead, but a spiritual power that trans- 
forms character—that to which Paul referred when he said, “By 
the grace of God I am what I am,” and on which he relied to make 
the truth which he preached effectual in turning men from sin to holi- 
ness. The evidence of the reality of this power is twofold —the sinless 
life of Jesus Christ, and the transformed lives of those who have received 
this grace. 

The doctrines of grace presented in this volume are: “ Repent- 
ance,” “Forgiveness,” “ Regeneration,” ‘The Vicarious Sacrifice of 
Christ,” “The Sovereignty of God,” “Saving Faith,” “Good Works,” 
“‘ Sanctification,” “ The Perseverance of the Saints,” “The Holy Catholic 
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Church,” “The Holy Ministry,” “The Sacraments,” and “The Mercy 
of Future Punishment.” To each of these he devotes one chapter. He 
expresses the fear that Christians of this generation are less disposed 
than were their fathers to believe in the supernatural power of grace. 

Though Dr. Watson blows a silver trumpet, it gives no uncertain 
sound. A few notes may serve as samples. Of repentance he says: 
“The grace that cometh first in the order of Christian experience is 
stern and strenuous — the grace of a broken and contrite heart.” Of 
forgiveness he says: “No man ever obtains forgiveness except at one 
place—before the cross of Christ.” Regeneration, he says, “is a re-birth 
which changes a man’s attitude forever, and is the beginning of a 
new life, and without it there is no possibility of a new life.” Point- 
ing to the clear indications of a vicarious element in the constitution 
of the human family, he says: “We are all debtors through vicarious 
sacrifice,” and asks: “Is it not possible that we are not able to believe in 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ because we ourselves are not willing to 
make any sacrifice, and are living utterly selfish lives ?’’ He expresses 
the belief that “the greatest reinforcement which religion could have 
in our time would be a return to the ancient belief in the sovereignty 
of God.” 

Dr. Watson’s presentation of the doctrines of grace cannot fail to 
delight all who accept those doctrines, and to commend them to all 
candid and thoughtful readers, whatever their creed. It is to be hoped 
that the thousands who have sat with delight with “Ian Maclaren” 
“beside the bonnie briar bush” will give a hearty welcome to his Doc- 


trines of Grace. 
N. S. Burton. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Stupiges 1N THEOLOGY. VI. Sim. By Ranporpu S. Foster. 
New York: Eaton & Mains, 1899. Pp. viii+308. $3. 

Tuis large volume is the sixth in Bishop Foster’s series of ‘‘ Studies 

in Christian Theology.” It is a clear and earnest presentation of several 


important doctrines in anthropology and soteriology from the Arminian 
viewpoint. Its fundamental thesis is that sin can be predicated only 
of a personal will-act. “Sin is nota natureor state.” “No being can 
be a sinner until he has personally made himself such by a free personal 
transgression of law.” This is as true of his descendants as it was of 
Adam. “The essence of the primal sin is the essence of every sin.” 
Accordingly guilt, or “that which constitutes liability to punishment,” 
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cannot be transferred. ‘‘The person cannot be amenable to law until 
he exists as a person.” “The sufferings resulting from punishment 
inflicted on one for crime may inevitably reach others, but in no proper 
sense of the word can they be accounted punishment.” Original sin 
must be denied. ‘To blame them [Adam’s descendants, for his act] 
is to blame them for an act performed by another person, and which 
transpired thousands of years before they had a personal and responsible 
existence, and the knowledge of which was first brought to them in 
the form of an indictment. The supposition is that of a madman.” 
Vicarious punishment is impossible. Christ’s sufferings were not penal, 
but rectoral. 

The strongest part of the book is the discussion of the doctrine of 
original sin. The criticism of Shedd’s theory of generic will and 
Hodge’s theory of federal headship is keen, and elaborately worked out. 

As a statement of Arminian theology the work is valuable, but it 
has serious limitations. It is written in the light of discussions a gener- 
ation or two old. The whole Ritschlian movement is ignored. Indeed, 
the only German theologians referred to are Julius Miller and Uhlmann. 
The only Scotch theologian recognized is Thomas Chalmers. No 
attention is given to recent work in psychology and sociology, nor to 
present methods in biblical theology. 

Though clear, the style is diffuse and cumbersome. Omission of 
table contents, of section divisions (beyond the main parts), of section 
or page headings, and of subject or scripture index, renders the volume 
useless as a book of reference. J. ForsyrH CRawrForp. 

BEAVER Dam, WIs. 


Tue AGE OF FaitH. By Amory H. Braprorp. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. Pp. viii+306. $1.50. 

THE above title reflects the thought of only the first chapter of the 
volume. This is an age of faith because men are willing “to act on 
intuitions, or convictions of what is true and right,” even though not 
demonstratively proven. And our author fortifies this position by 
facts drawn from all fields of present intellectual activity. 

There are eleven additional chapters, in which the author discusses. 
“The Conception of God ;’”’ “God Interpreted by Fatherhood ;” “ The 
Basis of Optimism ;” “ Brotherhood ;” “ Suffering and Sorrow ;”’ “ Sin ;”” 
“Salvation ;” “ Prayer ;” “ Punishment or Discipline ;” “ The Immortal 
Life ;” and “ The Teacher for All Ages.”” The Teacher here referred to is 
the Holy Spirit. All these profound topics are discussed in the light of 
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the fatherhood of God. An attempt is made to explain, so far as pos- 
sible, by the fact of the divine fatherhood the greatest mysteries that 
through all the ages have agitated the minds of men. The attempt is 
praiseworthy, even though the outcome may fail to satisfy all. Even 
the term “fatherhood ” fails to express all of God that men are capable 
of knowing. God is revealed to us as our creator, lawgiver, ruler, or 
governor, or king, judge, the Almighty, etc., and all the multifarious 
terms by which he has been presented to men are, taken together, 
utterly inadequate fully to set forth him who is from eternity. Now, 
while “fatherhood” may give us the highest, noblest conception of 
God, is anything gained by endeavoring to make this one term cover 
all just conceptions of him ? 

It seems to us that our author’s definition of sin is too narrow. In 
it there is no place for man’s innate tendencies to evil. But a nature 
with such tendencies is unlike God, is in fact contrary to God, and so 
is sin. Men are not responsible for being born with such natures, but 
since they are unlike God, they must be born again, or they cannot 
enter into God’s kingdom. 

The author also asks whether God metes out to sinners punish- 
ment or retribution. By punishment he means pain inflicted simply 
to satisfy justice, and this he calls barbarism. And his contention 
would be correct if pain were inflicted merely to satisfy personal spite, 
but the satisfaction of justice may be wholly free from vindictiveness. 
In fact, the feeling that men should be punished for wrongdoing, just 
to satisfy the demands of justice, is far more pronounced and intense 
among men of the highest, purest civilization than among barbarians. 
In such demand for justice hatred and revenge have no part. And 
where men are most righteous justice is meted out calmly, unswayed 
by vindictiveness, in accordance with dispassionate forms of law. 

By retribution the author means the pains that flow from the 
infraction of the laws of our being. Every such violation of law 
brings upon the transgressor sharp distress, not from without, but 
from the inevitable action of the law itself. This he does not regard 
as punishment, but as a warning of love against sin. But why it is 
not punishment, as well as a warning of love, is not clear to us. God 
immanent in his works established law, which is, in fact, simply his 
mode of acting; and so acting he inflicts pain on those who run 
counter to his will. But our author maintains that the retribution 
which flows from the infraction of law is simply an expression of God’s 
love. Undoubtedly it is an expression of love; but why not of justice 
also? Are love and justice incompatible with each other ? 
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But the author contends that retribution is simply disciplinary and 
intended to reform the violators of law. But retribution in and of 
itself has never reformed anybody. Retribution, awful and dire, has 
been meted out according to the laws of man’s being down through 
all past ages, and if it were reformatory, the earth by this time should 
have become a paradise. But instead it is still very wicked ; and just 
where retribution is most severe and terrible, just there we find most 
sin and the most incorrigible sinners. Not retribution, but love, 
touches and transforms transgressors. Pain pure and simple, no mat- 
ter by what motive inflicted, neither reforms nor transforms. 

The author affirms that “eternal punishment does not necessarily 
mean punishment without end, but punishment in the state which 
succeeds death,” and “it may end.” Then eternal life may end. 
“Eternal salvation” (Heb. 5:9), eternal redemption (Heb. 9:12), 
“the eternal Spirit” (Heb. 9:14), “the eternal inheritance” (Heb. 
9:15), all may end, since in all these passages duration is expressed 
by the same word. 

Our author also strangely maintains that repentance “must of 
necessity precede the new birth;” but since, according to the New 
Testament, repentance is a radical change of mind in reference to sin 
and God, how can a man repent before he is born anew? Repentance 
includes the new birth. 

We call attention to a slip of the pen, when our author writes : 
“ Robert Burns molded the theology of the common people more than 
any theologian of Scotland, not excepting Calvin.” 

Our author’s style is clear and forceful. His spirit is good. His 
dissertation on brotherhood is specially worthy of commendation. 
Much of his book is helpful, but on the whole it seems to us to raise 
quite as many ghosts as it lays. GALUSHA ANDERSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTion: A Course of Lectures 
Delivered under the Auspices of the Sunday-School Com- 
mission of the Diocese of New York. With an Introduction 
by the Ricut Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of New York. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. 
Pp.x+ 292. $1.25. 

THE lectures which form the contents of this book were given, as 
explained in the title-page, in the autumn of 1899. The lecturers 
were Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Bishop Doane, Professor Charles 
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De Garmo, Dean Hodges, Rev. Pascal Harrower, Dr. Walter I. 
Hervey, President G. Stanley Hall, Dr. Frank M. McMurry, Dr. Charles 
F. Kent, and Professor Richard Green Moulton. If the function of 
the reviewer were only to commend the book to the interest of readers, 
the work would be done, in this case, by the mere mention of these 
names. The list of lecturers will at once correct the impression, made 
by the title and strengthened by the preface, that the point of view of 
the book is narrow, sectarian, or spectal in any sense. The keynote 
is struck in the opening paragraphs of the very first lecture: 

The problems of what is called religious education are a part of the 
problem of education as a whole. 

True education . ... isa unitary process. It knows no mathematically 
accurate subdivisions. .... When stretched upon a dissecting table, educa- 
tion is already dead. Its constituent parts are interesting and, in a way, 
significant; but when cut out of the whole, they have ceased to live..... 
For this reason .. . . while there is and may be a religious training, an 
intellectual training, a physical training, there is no such thing as religious 
education, or intellectual education, or physical education. One might as 
well imagine a triangular or a circular geometry. Education is conceived to 
be the adaptation of a self-conscious being to his environment. The elements 
of the environment into which man is born are his science, his literature, 
his art, his institutional life, and his religious beliefs. ... . Education must 
include knowledge of each of the five elements named, as well as insight into 
them all and sympathy with them all. To omit any one of them is to cripple 
education, and to make its results at best but partial . . . . Religious training 
is [then] a necessary factor in education, and must be given the time, the 
attention, and the serious continued treatment it deserves. 

These two quotations may be taken as the thesis of the book. One 
who has read thus far is prepared and disposed to read on with interest, 
and to expect a broad and thorough discussion of the principles of 
education in their relation to the particular subject of the course. 

While the volume possesses a singular degree of unity, the lectures 
vary somewhat in interest and value. Those most likely to be re-read 
with increasing pleasure are the first, which has already been quoted ; 
Professor De Garmo’s discussion of “ Religious Instruction in England, 
France, Germany, and America ;” President Hall’s, on “ The Religious 
Content of the Child Mind;” Dr. Hervey’s, on “ The Preparation of 
the Sunday-School Teacher;” and Professor Moulton’s delightful 
lecture on “The Literary Study of the Bible.” President Hall’s lecture 
is, in fact, an epitome, in rarely simple and untechnical terms, of the 
available results of child-study, so far as these have practical value for 
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parents and teachers. It is a gospel of wise and patient optimism in 
dealing with that newly discovered creature, the “adolescent,” whom we 
have ever had with us, but strangely misunderstood. The application of 
“the parable of the tadpole’s tail” will not be forgotten nor fail to be 
applied by teachers and parents. Professor Moulton, by concrete exam- 
ples, maintains the thesis that “a clear grasp of the outward literary form 
[in Bible study] is essential to the understanding of the matter and 
spirit.” Thus the literary study of the Bible is directly related to 
devotional and to higher critical study. Practical suggestions follow, 
leading to the application of the whole to Christian education in three 
stages: “the stage of stories, the stage of masterpieces, and the stage 
of literary groups.” 

Not the least element of value in these lectures, devoted to special 
topics, is the reiteration, in new and varied forms, of general educa- 
tional principles. In his lecture on “ Biography in Religious Instruc- 
tion” Dr. McMurry says: “ What we are aiming at primarily in 
religious instruction is the development of a permanent interest in reli- 
gious facts. .... In the Sunday school, as in the day school, we are 
growing more and more inclined to accept an interested attitude of mind 
as the largest immediate end to work for.” Says Dr. Hervey: “It is 
a ‘law of the intellectual jungle’ that only on the introduction of 
some one already in can entrance be granted to him who is without.” 
Herbartians should print that upon the title-pages of their books. 

The reader of these ten lectures is, at last, impressed with the unity 
and completeness of the book as awhole. It fills a gap hitherto exist- 
ing in educational literature. It is of prime importance, and will be 
read and re-read with keen interest, not only by Sunday-school teach- 
ers and clergymen, but by parents, public-school teachers, college and 
university instructors, and all who care to look below the surface and 
behind and beyond tradition in matters of education. 


NATHANIEL BUTLER. 
CoLBy COLLEGE. 


A Stupy or Curistian Missions. By WiILLiAM NeEwrTon 
CLarKE. New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. 268. $1.25. 
Two THousAND YEARS OF MISSIONS BEFORE CAREY. By LEMUEL 
Caty Barnes. Chicago: The Christian Culture Press, 1900. 
Pp. xi+ 505. $1.50. 
Tue volume on Christian missions by Dr. Clarke, professor of 
theology in Hamilton Theological Seminary, Colgate University, and 
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author of An Outline of Christian Theology, is of exceptional interest. 
It is, as its title implies, a study of the regnant ideal of practical 
Christianity; conducted with the author’s fine insight, calm discern- 
ment, and facile treatment, from the viewpoint of one who is a master 
in both historical theology and present-day apologetics. It turns a 
modern intellectual searchlight of penetrating power upon the old 
theme of God’s redemptive purpose and its historical outcome in this 
age of human progress, and pronounces a strong verdict in favor of 
missions as a first duty and an essential factor in the church life of our 
day. Itis a kind of spiritual review lesson in Christian history, result- 
ing in the practical accentuation of a permanent missionary obligation. 
Dr. Clarke has his own theological standpoint, but in reading this 
book we need not concern ourselves to discover it. His conclusions 
on the subject he treats will be a helpful and cheering message to 
liberal and conservative alike. He builds the walls of the twentieth- 
century Zion. He speaks to the Christian church of today, with no 
uncertain sound, of the certainties which belong to all the centuries. 
His focai point of urgency, and his final judgment upon living issues, 
coincide with the outspoken and earnest conclusions of the most con- 
servative disciple of a severe theological discipline. There is something 
about the temper and tone of the book which leads one to the heights, 
and we seem to survey the great unifying theme of missions in cheer- 
ful unconsciousness of theological debate and dogmatic differences. 
We enter a common realm of harmonious conviction and indivisible 
purpose. Every reader of the book feels that he is brought to the foot 
of the evangelical cross, and that he is there under the spell of an 
immutable and unchallengeable duty. 

The book deals with fundamentals: the unmistakable missionary 
character of Christianity, the motive, the object, and the field. A 
chapter is devoted to the essential nature of non-Christian religions, 
the proper estimate, and the practical method of missions in dealing 
with them. World-religions, while they may be regarded as formula- 


’ tions of the religious instincts of man, are, nevertheless, shown to be, 


as they now exist, incumbrances upon his higher nature. The author’s 
arraignment is severe, but not bitter; it is unsparing, but soberly true. 
The peculiar virtue of Christianity as the herald of a good and help- 
ful God is made prominent. Its revelation of the perfect God is shown 
to be what the world universally needs. Victory rather than com- 
promise is the only possible aim of Christian missions. Concerning 
methods of missionary aggressiveness at close quarters with other 
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religions, he emphasizes, as essential factors in the plan of campaign, an 
intelligent grasp of the content of these religions, an unflinching fidel- 
ity to gospel truth, a sympathetic touch at the point of personal con- 
tact, and the supreme advocacy of Christ “as the one who brings 
completion to all the partial good that other religions contain.” 

Problems of organization in the supervision and guidance of the 
mission activities of the church ; the strength and weakness, the virtues 
and faults, of denominationalism as related to missions, are discussed, 
and the capacity of the missionary motive to survive and assert itself 
independently of ecclesiastical lines, if need be, is asserted. 

The present crisis—as Dr. Clarke views it—the next need, the out- 
look, and the incisive appeal of missions to the home church, are all 
dwelt upon in separate chapters, with a happy optimism and at the 
same time a searching insistence which give the book a special value 
to the pastors of our churches. It is dedicated with manifest appro- 
priateness ““To the Pastors of America.” It is a good book for 
ministers to take away with them on a summer vacation, and to read 
thoughtfully chapter by chapter, in the stilness of the mountains, or 
by the vastness of the ocean, where the calm touch of nature puts their 
spirits in tune with the great and ennobling thoughts of God as they 
are suggestively unfolded in this luminous little volume. The broad 
outlook, the masterful faith, the stimulating forcefulness, and the 
powerful movement of this profound study is just the tonic which a 
pastor— weary with drudgery and burdened with detail—needs, to 
send him back to his pulpit with fresh enthusiasm and quickened 
power. Itis a prophet’s message to our own times in our own spiritual 
tongue. 


The volume by Rev. Mr. Barnes is a useful handbook of mis- 
sions, accentuating the fact that they have been a characteristic feature 
of church history and an instinctive impulse of the Christian life. Mis- 
sionary effort in the nineteenth century is ruled out of view by the 
scope of the book. Its range is from the founding of the Christian 
church to the entrance of Carey upon his great mission near the close 
of the eighteenth century. After an instructive study of the providen- 
tial preparations for the missionary advent of Christ, apostolic, post- 
apostolic, Armenian, Nestorian, Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, 
and post-Reformation missions are treated in order. The presentation 
is condensed, rapid, well proportioned, and at the same time very 
comprehensive. The book is fairly weighted with names, facts, per- 
sonalities, incidents, dates, data, and emphatic memoranda; yet the 
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arrangement is excellent, and the reader is helped by typographical 
devices, chronological tables, illustrations, and maps _ ingeniously 
prepared to convey historical as well as geographical information. A 
judiciously selected bibliography and a useful index round out an 
impressive and unique presentation of the missionary history of Chris- 
tianity before the modern era. As a text-book for mission study it 
may be made very instructive and effective. Here and there an evi- 
dent slip in proof-reading should be corrected on the margin. The 
date for the publication of the New Testament into Cingalese given on 
p- 103 as 1873 should be 1783; Ziegenbalg’s term of service in India 
(p. 105) should be thirteen years instead of ten; the date of Raymond 
Lull’s birth (p. 205) should be 1234, or perhaps more correctly 1236, 
instead of 1334. 

The book brings out in clear relief one very timely and cheering 
note of encouragement to missionary devotion in the church today. 
It is the fact that Christianity in all ages, whether of sunshine or 


shadow, whether of growth or decay, in times of corruption and 


degeneracy, as well as of spiritual fervor and power, has never failed 
to recognize in some measure the missionary obligation. In this cen- 
tury of superb incentive and alluring opportunity, missionary Chris- 
tianity should surely arise and shine, for her light has indeed come. 


James S. DENNIS. 
NEw York Clty. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF CuRisT IN MopERN Lire. A Study of the 
New Problems of the Church in American Society. By 
NeweL_t Dwicut Hitiis. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 
xi+ 416. $1.50. 

In the fifteen chapters of this book the author sets forth Christ as 
the great power that transforms both men and society. Some of the 
chapters are addresses delivered ‘before various colleges and univer- 
sities,” and were “not written from the viewpoint of the scholar or 
the philosopher,” but “for the educated young men of the country, 
who are troubled by the skepticism of the times,” and for the honest 
toilers who have little time for reading and study. 

The volume contains much that is worthy of warm commendation. 
The author exalts Christ. In an attractive style he sets forth thoughts 
pertinent to our times, that will tend to dissipate doubt and recall 
men to faith in the unchanging verities of the gospel. But while we 
find so much that is excellent, faithfulness constrains us to say that 
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the book as a whole is diffuse in thought, profuse and sometimes 
extravagant in rhetoric, and often inaccurate in statement. We have 
not space to justify our criticism at length. But the following are a 
few examples among many: Emerson never entered the Christian 
pulpit (p. 23); the tides of the ocean are lifted by the planets (p. 42); 
the stones of a mosaic are “stitched” together (p. 316); Moses built 
a “temple” in the wilderness (p. 243); Paul wrote a letter to “a rich 
merchant in Philippi, requesting his friend to read the letter to the 
church that met in his house” (p. 374); “‘ O’er the planets the sun scat- 
ters . . . . atmosphere” (p. 45); Cranmer “lifted up an example” (p. 
44); Herculaneum was buried under thirty feet of ashes (p. 49); a pas- 
sage found only in Proverbs is attributed to Job (p. 86); the sun “lifts 
from space heavy planets” (p. 44); into Nazareth “had run all the 
slime of creation” (p. 92); Christ was “by all counted traitorous to his 
country,” and death on the cross was ‘a method of execution reserved 
for slaves and convicts” (p. 93); the human race during two-thirds of its 
history was without an “altar” (p. 259); ‘a chunk of cloud-bank but- 
tered with the night wind” (p. 300); “the church began to discuss 
upon high politics” (p. 385); “earth’s feeblings represent the insect 
life that busy themselves” (p. 387); twice he says that “Christ waved 
the golden rule” over this and that (pp. 52, 80); Christ “saw a thou- 
sand wrongs to be achieved” (p. 77); still the author had no intention 
of saying anything derogatory to Christ. It is a pity thus to mara 
book which is so good that it should have been better. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ARABIA: THE CRADLE OF IsLAm. Studies in the Geography, 
People and Politics of the Peninsula, with an Account of 
Islam and Mission Work. By S. M. ZwEMER. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1900. Pp. 434. $2. 

Tuis book should come easily in the first class of missionary litera- 
ture. In that class, so far as Arabia is concerned, it stands alone. 
Further, it will take high rank even among scientific studies of present- 
day Islam. Mr. Zwemer has an exceptional equipment as a missionary 
and has had exceptional opportunities. He is evidently in familiar 
touch with the European literature of his subject—and that can, 
unfortunately, be said of few of his profession—and the Arabic texts 
are also open to him. But, what is more, he actually knows southern 
Arabia with the sight of the eyes and the hearing of the ears. He has 
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plodded among its mountains and over its plains, has nighted and 
dayed with its people, understands the complicated politics of the 
Gulf and the squabbles of central Arabia. In this, especially, is the 
value of his book. There is much to be said for his reading of the 
character of Muhammad, and much also to be said against it. His com- 
pilation from Doughty, Burton, Palgrave, Burckhardt, Hurgronje, and 
the rest, on northern and central Arabia and Mecca, is more than a 
compilation and shows independent knowledge. But of that mysteri- 
ous southern and eastern Arabia, where so few have been and of which 
so little is known, he can speak at first hand, even though he has not 
crossed the great Deserted Quarter where the wildest Bedawi tribes still 
stalk ostriches. The only pity is that he has not given more of his 
space to what he knew for himself and left sober compilation and 
turning over of authorities to us who must sit at home and read books. 
He is an authority himself, and we would rather listen to what he has 
to say of himself than to what he puts together, however skilfully, 
from other authorities. Another regretable thing, but one, this time, 
for which he cannot have been responsible, is that his book has so suf- 
fered in the subediting. The proof-reading, in all but the simplest 
matters, has been of the wildest. Proper names and book-titles have 
come off especially badly, and Appendix III (on bibliography) is 
full of the most absurd blunders. This is a matter which should 
be looked to in the event of the new edition which we trust will be 
called for. 

But such things are details, and details that will not greatly trouble 
the average reader. For the book itself, its contents are well described 
in the title ; the promise which it makes there is amply fulfilled. It is 
a veritable thesaurus of Arabia, from the missionary’s standpoint. 
Only in one thing would we have craved fuller information. In spite 
of the care and evident knowledge shown in the map, there are mat- 
ters of boundary and authority left obscure. For example, the coast 
of Arabia, down to Yembo, is put under the Egyptian-English govern- 
ment. This is rather new, and the remark on p. 220 assigning it to 
the jurisdiction of “the governor-general of the Suez canal” does not 
make it any plainer. According totreaty, the boundary of Egypt is a 
line running southeast from a point a little eastward of al-Arish to the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba, but falling west of the fort of Akaba. If 
there is some later arrangement, it would be interesting to have details 
about it. Mr. Zwemer’s boundary brings the unbeliever perilously 
close to, if not into, the Two Harams. Another point of doubt is 
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Kuweit, which is marked as British, but left by all other maps, appar- 
ently, in Turkish control. History is being made at Kuweit nowadays, 
and when it is the terminus of the trans-Arabian railway, it will be a 
place of the first importance. 


Duncan B. MACDONALD. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


FoREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES. By STEPHEN 
L. Batpwin. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1900. Pp. 
272. $1. 


Dr. BaLDwIN brings down to date, in a more concise form, the 
kind of information which composed Dr. Gracey’s Missionary Year 
Book of 1890, prefaced and supplemented with some discussion of 
general missionary problems. The bulk of the space is devoted to 
giving a summary of modern Protestant foreign missions on the side 
of organization and operation, and is devoted to missionary societies 
and their work. 

The first three chapters discuss the nature and scope of Christian 
missions, false and true conceptions of missions and missionary work, 
and the call and qualifications of missionaries. Chap. 1 gives as the reason 
for missions the outward command of Christ, ‘‘ Go into all the world,” 
without naming the deeper reason, the vital spirit of Christ. Whether 
our Lord can be correctly conceived as a legislator or not, the missionary 
movements throughout the centuries have sprung, as a matter of fact, 
not so much from legislation by him as from his living heart of love 
beating in the hearts of his followers. For the present and the future, 
as for the past, this is the only adequate and effective source of mission- 
ary enterprise. In the second chapter the author partly atones for 
this serious defect in the first by setting forth, with analytical clearness, 
the fact that missionary work is not one of the many branches of 
Christian service, but is the trunk of the tree. To the nine qualifica- 
tions for missionary service named in the third chapter a tenth should 
have been added, namely, breadth of sympathy. No man is fit to be a 
twentieth-century missionary unless he is able to appreciate the elements 
of divine instinct, and even insight, in the gropings of non-Christian 
faith. 

The fourth and fifth chapters give an outline of some of the 
methods in ordinary use in the home organization and in the foreign 
field of missions. Then follows as good a sketch as could well be 
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given in seven pages of the Protestant missions of 250 years before 
the organization of the English Baptist Missionary Society, from 
which the modern missionary era is commonly dated. The next four 
chapters give succinct sketches of all the leading missionary societies 
in the world, their formation, and their chief fields of labor. This part 
of the book furnishes the most convenient conspectus of Protestant 
missions to be had. It ought to be at the hand of every student of 
missions. The mission fields of the world are then reviewed in a single 
chapter, analyzed by religions. There are three concluding chapters, 
on the progress of the movement, the outlook, and the statistics. 

The book is unnecessarily marred by frequent use of the phrase 
“our own society,” meaning the Methodist Episcopal of the northern 
United States. But the treatment throughout is catholic, giving but 
little more space to Methodist missions than their relative importance 
deserves. Dr. Baldwin has given us a useful handbook, which accom- 
plishes all that it sets out to accomplish. 

Pirtssune, Pa. LEMUEL C. BaRNEs. 


The Religion of a Gentleman. By Charles F. Dole. (New York: 
Crowell, 1900; pp. xvi+ 219; $1.) Ina spirit of sympathy with the 
prevalent protest against “ theological” preaching, the author has given a 
wholesome, positive presentation of “natural” religion. “The religious 
man ought to be the real man at his best” (p. 26). The absence of 
technical phraseology and of polemical spirit, and the enthusiasm of 
the author for the inherent beauty of right living, make the book 
especially adapted to young people. It isa worthy companion volume 
to The Theology of Civilization. — Christus Auctor, a Manual of Chris- 
tian Evidences. By Warren A. Candler. (Nashville: Publishing House 
of the M. E. Church, South, 1900, pp. 250; $1.25.) Dr. Candler has 
attempted to make the “firm stand” which he believes must be taken 
against the “mistaken movement of theological compromise” which 
he sees in modern biblical criticism (p. 5). The existence of God, the 
deity of Christ, and the authority of Scripture are thus defended. The 
author’s favorite method of reasoning is to confront the reader with a 
dilemma. One who does not admit that the dilemma is an exhaustive 
analysis of the subject will hardly be convinced. Many of the familiar 
“evidences” are presented with admirable clearness and force; but as 
a whole the book is an example of special pleading to sustain dogmatic 
theories. — Zhe Old Faith and the New Philosophy. By G. J. Low. 
(Toronto: Briggs, 1900; pp. 160; $0.50.) “The old faith is summed 
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up in the words of the ‘Nicene creed,’ neither less nor more. The 
new philosophy is summed up in the word ‘evolution,’ and is 
expounded by Herbert Spencer... . . The great question before the 
Christian world today, transcending all other questions and demand- 
ing immediate settlement, is this: Is the old faith compatible with the 
new philosophy ?” (p. 23). Dr. Low attempts to show the analogies 
between modern scientific theories and the Nicene doctrines. Heat, 
light, and electricity are three persone of one universal “energy.” 
The disproof of the theory of abiogenesis suggests “the Holy Spirit 
the giver of life.” The suffering demanded by the law of the survival 
of the fittest suggests the cosmic significance of the sacrifice of Christ. 
Modern sociology throws light on the function of the church. This 
discussion will doubtless be helpful to those who are compelled by 
an established church to retain the Nicene creed as the absolute and 
all-inclusive statement of Christian faith. Such a presupposition, 
however, compels the author to adopt a scholastic type of reasoning. 
Instead of searching for the truth he attempts to harmonize two for- 
mally expressed definitions of presumptive truth. The candor of Dr. 
Low in frankly facing the problem of theology in the light of the 
theory of evolution is admirable. We wish his discussion had dealt 
with principles rather than with formulas.—GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


Schletermachers Religionsbegriff und religidse Stellung zur Zeit der 
ersten Ausgabe der Reden (1799-1806). Von Emil Fuchs. (Giessen: 
Ricker; pp. 103; M. 2.) The author of this pamphlet endeavors to 
clear up the obscurity which he feels the defective treatment by Dilthey, 
Bender, O. Ritschl, and others has thrown around Schleiermacher’s 
conception of religion and his personal religious attitude at the time 
referred to. By copious extracts from the discourses, monologues, let- 
ters, and sermons of Schleiermacher, he endeavors to show (1) that 
Schleiermacher’s conception of religion and his personal attitude is in 
all these unitary and consistent. Though later in life he described 
religion as consisting in Gefih/ (feeling), at this time he united 
Anschauung (intuition) with Gefih/, and made it the dominant factor. 
From self-intuition and intuition of others, which prompts to self- 
communication to others, the soul rises to an intuition of the universe, 
and therein is discovered, as inner self-revealing principle, the Infinite 
and Eternal, who is one with the principle of the self and of other men 
—in other words, the apprehension and reception of the self-communi- 
cating principle of the universe as Zove is religion. (2) Fuchs justifies 
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Schleiermacher from the charges of materialism, rationalism, and pan- 
theism, and shows that Schleiermacher had a personal belief in immor- 
tality, not as asum of hopes and expectations, but because he perceived 
the principle of the universe working in himself; back of man’s transi- 
tory form subsists an eternal nature. Every student of Schleiermacher 
—and who ought not to study him ?—will find the little work of Fuchs 
a valuable aid. I suspect, however, that he has overestimated the 
matureness of Schleiermacher’s views at the time of the Reden.— 
GEORGE Cross. 


Essays and Studies. By Robert Sinker. (London: Bell, 1900; 
pp. 121; 3s. 6d.) The unity of the book is marred by including an 
essay on “A Milton Manuscript” with nine others on talmudic and 
biblical subjects. Each essay, however, presents an interesting study, 
and, taken together, they indicate in the author a wide range of inter- 
ests and a thorough acquaintance with the apparatus and method of 
scholarly criticism. ‘Manasseh or Moses?” favors Manasseh as the 
ancestor of the priest of Dan. “An Early Christian Vestment” rebukes 
the disposition to find in an apostolic mention of a common article of 
apparel a warrant for sacerdotalism in dress. David is defended as 
the author of Ps. 110.—DEAN A. WALKER. 


Geistliches und Weltliches aus dem tiirkisch-griechischen Orient. 
Selbsterlebtes und Selbstgesehenes von Heinrich Gelzer. (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1900; pp. xii+ 253; M. 5.) Gelzer reminds us of a fact 
often overlooked by tourists who haunt the mosques and palaces and 
wonder at the dervishes and the soldiers of Constantinople. In that 
city is a great Christian population. It is the center of an extensive 
Christian activity well worthy of observation and study by the western 
world. With this side of life in Turkey the larger part of the volume 
is occupied. The author tells us what he has himself seen of this 
oriental Christianity, particularly in its ecclesiastical activities. He has 
studied the work and its leaders, and has had ample opportunity to 
make up his mind on its character and tendencies. Certainly a field 
new to many students of modern church history is opened in his chap- 
ters on “The Ecumenical Patriarchate,” “ The Armenian Patriarchate,” 
“The Bulgarian Exarchate,” and ‘“‘ The Roman Catholic Establishments 
in and about the Turkish Empire.” A long discussion is given to the 
piety and the ecclesiastical politics of Greece. The remainder of the 
book takes up the Turks themselves and the subject peoples from a 
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political and social point of view. Gelzer writes as a German, but as 
a candid and open-minded one who is not so taken with the Turks as 
are many of his countrymen. The book is highly entertaining, as well 
as instructive, and not merely serves as an excellent guide to one 
who visits Turkey with an eye to something deeper than the “sights” 
of Constantinople, but also is a real contribution to modern church 
history.—G. S. GOODSPEED. 


Women of the Bible. By Eminent Divines; illustrated. (New 
York: Harper, 1900; pp. 188; $2.) This volume comprises twelve 
essays on thirteen women of the Bible, Mary and Martha of Bethany 
being together the subject of a single dissertation. Most of these 
essays, while popular in style, are at the same time scholarly. Their 
statements are based on the results of the latest scientific criticism. 
The book is a symbol of the larger charity of our day. Jew and gen- 
tile, Protestant and Roman Catholic, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tionalist, Methodist, and Unitarian are all represented among the 
authors of these essays. We have also in this winsome volume a fine 
specimen of the highest art in book-making. The illustrations, begin- 
ning with “The Kitchell Composite Madonna,” are all fitting and 
beautiful. 

It is, however, a pity that Dr. Chadwick, in his article on Eve, goes 
out of his way to attack the doctrine of the Trinity and to belittle 
Jehovah. Nor do we think, notwithstanding Dr. Faunce’s declaration 
in his essay on Deborah, that there are any intelligent people in 
Christian nations who “believe that religion can be propagated by gun 
and dynamite.” Dr. Hillis, also, confounds Mary Magdalene with the 
woman mentioned in the seventh chapter of Luke, who was a “sinner.” 
For such a view there is not a shred of evidence. And he strangely 
omits the note by which the evangelist distinguishes Mary Magdalene 
from all other women of the gospels, as the one “from whom seven 
devils had gone out.” Cardinal Gibbons writes of “The Blessed 
Virgin Mary.” While his essay is interesting, it is polemical rather 
than historical. By ingenious argument he labors to prove the sinless- 
ness of the mother of Jesus.— GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


Palestine in Geography and in History. By Arthur William Cooke. 
Two vols. (“Books for Bible Students,” edited by A. E. Gregory.) 
(London: Kelly, 1901; pp. xii+196, 254; each vol., 2s. 6d.) Mr. 
Cooke has outlined a definite plan for his historical geography of 
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Palestine, and has followed it with admirable fidelity. First he has 
described Palestine as a whole, dwelling on the salient physical features 
which have affected its history. Then he has taken up the principal 
divisions of the land in detail, discussing the relations of history and 
geography as illustrated in the districts and towns. In this way he has 
covered in this first volume the regions of Galilee and Samaria; in 
the second volume Judea, the Maritime Plain, and eastern Palestine. 
The work has been done in reliance on good authorities, G. A. Smith’s 
Historical Geography being frequently quoted. Like most books of the 
kind, however, it is not always trustworthy in its historical statements. 
Several maps and a topographical index are furnished. It is a useful 
manual.—G. S. GOODSPEED. 


The Drift of Biblical Research Past and Present. By Ira M. Price. 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1900; pp. 23; 
$o.10.) After a brief sketch of the history of interpretation, this paper 
characterizes the critical attitude of modern times and mentions several 
permanent results of modern methods. Some statements of it are admi- 
rable and prove, what Professor Price’s best friends have long known, 
that, while evangelical in spirit and tenacious for old truth, he is thor- 
oughly progressive in his scholarly attitude and conclusions. For so 
brief a statement, perhaps some advanced critics are too severely 
handled. All scholars need to remember the dangers that accompany 
enlarged opportunity in study— and no opportunity is free from danger 
—but in this address the happy results of modern scholarship are so gen- 
eralized, and the dangers accompanying it are so fully detailed, as inevi- 
tably to lead undisciplined minds to erroneous conclusions in regard 
to the value of critical study of the Scriptures and to unworthy judg- 
ments of scholars to whom we are all indebted for the improvements 
of which Dr. Price is so justly proud. There is far more danger that 
ordinary Christian people will reject the critical conclusions advocated 
by the author than that they will adopt the extremes of more radical 
scholars, and it would seem to the present writer the part of wisdom 
just now to emphasize the positive value of the results suggested in and 
by this brief address—CuHARLEs Rurus Brown. 


The Mosaic Tabernacle: Studies in the Priesthood and the Sanc- 
tuary of the Jews. By John Adams. (Bible Class Primers.”) (New 
York : Scribner, imported; pp. 112 ; $0.20.) Asa summary of Leviti- 
cal legislation on these institutions, this little manual will be found 
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convenient. Its theory of their origin is taken from the Priest Code, 
without modification. The modern theory of their development is 
stated fairly, but only to be dismissed, and strong emphasis is put on 
the typological features. Parallel details in other religions are con- 
ceded, but not allowed the same significance, and Jehovah’s adoption 
of the same, so far from proving a borrowing by Israel, shows Jehovah 
to have been above putting an undue value on originality.— Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, in acht Vortragen dargestellt von Max Léhr. 
(Strassburg: Triibner, 1900; pp. 168; M.2.) The author’s critical 
position appears in his frequent citation of Wellhausen and in his 
treatment of the patriarchal tradition. Abraham is a personal char- 
acter, but Isaac is surmised to be but a literary reduplication of Abra- 
ham, and Jacob a personification of the nation’s history covering 
hundreds of years. In Moses we come again to a historic personality 
mightily inspired of God, and the same inspiration is reverently 
ascribed, in less degree, to the other great characters of Hebrew history, 
especially to Elijah. Liberal use is made of contemporary foreign 
records, but with caution, as where it is concluded that nothing certain 
in regard to Israel can be drawn from Mernephtah’s records beyond 
the fact that Israel then existed. For post-exilic times the order of 
events is accepted as given in the common interpretation of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The style is clear and forcible, at times brilliant, as in the 
treatment of the reign of Jeroboam II. and the appearance of Amos at 
Bethel. It would be difficult to pack more into so small a space so 
intelligibly and interestingly, and the book is well fitted to popularize 
the study of the Bible in the modern historical spirit— DEAN A. 
WALKER. 


Der Talmud, seine Bedeutung und seine Geschichte. Dargestellt 
von S. Bernfeld. (Berlin: Calvary, 1900; pp. iv-+120; M. 1.20.) 
The Talmud is still often maligned. Occasionally a would-be 
enlightener speaks of addi Talmud, another quotes the Talmud by 
chapter and verse, and the information given is quite worthy of the 
informants. One thing luckily no longer happens: the Talmud is no 
longer burned. And if this delightful state of affairs is going to last 
for some time, one may hope that, with the help of history, philology, 
and the science of comparative religion busily at work on its multifari- 
ous aspects, the Talmud may really get to be read, better understood, 
and eventually appreciated. But, biding that far-off ideal event, the 
impatient general public may get from Dr. Bernfeld’s brochure a 
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fair insight into the nature and meaning of the Talmud by means 
of a bird’s-eye view of the history of its growth and fortunes from the 
earliest germ in the sopheric tradition down to our day. Wecan think 
of few men better qualified for the task than Dr. Bernfeld, whose name 
is a household word in modern Hebrew literature, who knows the 
Talmud at first hand, and who is in touch with the best critical thought 
of today. His book, though popular and in sympathy with his subject, 
is conceived in a purely scientific spirit. We suspect that Dr. Bernfeld 
would have no patience with anything savoring of apologetics. The 
style is brisk with occasional flashes of Renanesque brilliancy, and aglow 
with life and color throughout. The names of the chapters are: “ The 
Oral Law,” “The Talmud or the Gemara,” “‘ The Historic Develop- 
ment,” and “ The External Fortunes.”— EPHRAIM FELDMAN. 


The Last Years of Saint Paul. By the Abbé Constant Fouard. 
Translated with the author’s sanction and codperation by George F. 
X. Griffith. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900; pp. xiii+ 
326; $2.) This book, which bears the sanction of the Roman Cath- 
olic church, is a companion piece to the author’s previous work, Saint 
Paul and His Missions (1894). It treats of the life of the apostle, 
beginning with his first Roman imprisonment, but it also treats of the 
work of the other apostles and of the life of the Christian church fol- 
lowing the course of events down to and including the fall of Jerusa- 
lem. ‘The title of the book, therefore, seems too narrow. Not only 
does the book satisfy the demands of the censor, but we are told in 
the preface that the aim of the work is to show how the apostle, who 
had vanquished the gentile world, creating in every land churches and 
episcopal sees, urged by the Divine Master, comes to Rome to merge 
his apostolate in that of Peter, the supreme pastor. We are therefore 
prepared for the course of thought which the book will follow. The 
author does not set before us the processes of his reasoning, but merely 
his conclusions, so that the book will interest those who do not wish 
to be troubled by processes, but desire the infallibility of the printed 
page.—HAMILTON ForD ALLEN. 


Die ersten fiinfeehn Jahre der christlichen Kirche. Von Ludwig 
Albrecht. (Miinchen: Beck, 1900; pp. xi-+276; M. 3.) The his- 
torical material for this book is made up from the events recorded in 
the first twelve chapters of the book of Acts. The book is not, how- 
ever, a running commentary on this portion of the New Testament ; 
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it is rather a connected history in compact form, written, not for a 
small circle of students, but for the larger Christian public. The 
author believes firmly in the trustworthiness of his material and writes 
with a warm enthusiasm concerning the stirring events of the very 
early days of Christian history. The thirty-five pages of critical notes, 
appended to the volume, show that the author has made a careful and 
detailed study of the events covered by the book.—Zuthers Ausle- 
gung des Alten Testaments, nach ihren Grundsatzen und ihrem Cha- 
rakter untersucht an Hand seiner Predigten iiber das 1. und 2. 
Buch Mose (1524 ff.), von Karl Eger. (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; 
pp. 46; M. 1.40.) The purpose of the book is stated in its 
lengthy title, and it is entirely just to say that the author has 
accomplished, in a very creditable manner, what he set out todo. In 
selecting the sermons on Genesis and Exodus as the basis for the great 
Reformer’s interpretation of the Old Testament, rather than the expo- 
sitions of the psalms, the author has done wisely, for it is Luther’s con- 
ception of the place of Israel in God’s great plan of salvation which 
the author wishes to make prominent. As we read the many cita- 
tions from Luther’s sermons in the book under review, we are again 
reminded of the fact that Luther firmly believed Jesus Christ to be the 
one central figure of Old Testament history. The Old Testament 
saints are to him types of evangelical Christians who are justified 
before God on account of their faith in the Christ who was yet to 
come. Some of the passages quoted show that, great exegete that 
Luther was, he was not entirely free from the traditional scholastic 
methods of interpretation current in his century. His moral judg- 
ment, too, is sometimes at fault, as, for example, when he says that 
Moses was prompted by the Holy Ghost to kill the Egyptian, but that 
we must not follow Moses and do likewise. In such passages Luther 
has given speculative theology a good example of the drastic incon- 
sistency to which a narrow, dogmatic view of inspiration may lead even 
a good man and careful scholar.—ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 


Das Monchthum; seine Ideale und seine Geschichte. Von Adolf 
Harnack. Fiinfte verbesserte Auflage. (Giessen: Ricker, 1901; pp. 
60; M. 1.20.) This is a lecture delivered twenty years ago in Darm- 
stadt, and since then published in five successive editions. Written 
when Harnack was a young man, it retains its original style and con- 
tents, with the exception of a few emendations made to bring it into 
harmony with the present views of the author. Though brief, it is an 
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illuminating review of the chief motives and the entire history of Chris- 
tian monasticism. This type of monasticism derived little, according 
to Harnack, from Jewish or pagan sources, but was a distinct product of 
our religion. In the eastern church it has exerted but slight influ- 
ence upon history. In the western church, on the contrary, the only 
great reformatory movements were promoted by means of monasticism 
as the chief agent. Under its impulsion we have the organization of 
the Benedictines in the sixth century; the denial of marriage to the 
priests in the eleventh century; the appearance of the preaching orders 
in the thirteenth century; and the rise of the Jesuits in the sixteenth 
century. Such, in outline, is the argument of the lecture. It displays 
much of Harnack’s fondness for historical generalization. The reader 
will be delighted with the easy arrangement into which all history 
falls under the glance of this great teacher, but he will not fail to 
pause at times and ask if a particular generalization is as sound as 
it is brilliant. Not all will agree with Harnack that the denial of mar- 
riage to the priesthood was a reformatory step. Nor will all agree 
with him that there have been no great reformatory steps in the his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic church except those directly connected 
with the history of monasticism.—U/rich Zwinglis Ideen zur Erziehung 
und Bildung,im Zusammenhang mit seinen reformatorischen Tenden- 
zen, dargestellt von Oskar Riickert. (‘‘ Beitrage zur Lehrerbildung und 
Lehrerfortbildung,” 17. Heft.) (Gotha: Thienemann, 1900; pp. 100; 
M. 2.) The writer restricts himself rigidly to the ideas of Zwingli, and 
does not consider his practical activity as a reformer of education, 
because this has been sufficiently set forth already by others. The ideas 
are copied from many of Zwingli’s books, tracts, and letters, through 
which they are scattered, and are here arranged in an admirable order. 
Those which relate to the tendency of education in reference to gen- 
eral culture, to the state, and to the church, come first. Those which 
relate to the contents of a proper education follow. The treatise con- 
tains a multitude of good thoughts about education, yet it does not 
create the impression that Zwingli was a great educator like Melanch- 
thon. He was a leader in the effort to improve the schools of 
Switzerland, yet he was not very far in advance of his time. He was 
hearty in recommending the rod as a means of educating boys. He did 
not think it necessary to educate girls highly, and had a poor opinion 
of their sex in general. He believed in infant baptism largely 
because it pledged parents to see that their children receive a Chris- 
tian education, which he thought the Anabaptists would be inclined to 
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neglect. For the most part his ideas on education were characterized 
by plain good sense, rather than by originality and genius.—Martin 
Luther in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte der Wissenschaft und der 
Bildung. Von Adolf Harnack. Dritte durchgesehene Auflage. (Gies- 
sen: Ricker, 1901; pp. 27; M. 0.60.) Among the many addresses 
with which the four-hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth was com- 
memorated that of Harnack has achieved a certain distinction. It has 
reached a third edition. It exhibits his usual keen historic vision, and, 
though colored, to a certain extent, by his theological preconcep- 
tions, casts some new light on the character and work of the great 
reformer.—Die Anschauung Luthers vom Beruf. Ein Beitrag zur Ethik 
Luthers. Von Karl Eger. (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; pp. 162; M. 
3-60.) The author was led to examine the teachings of Luther on this 
subject by his experience as a pastor. He observed an extreme churchly 
tendency on the one hand, and an extreme emotional one on the other, 
which together threatened to create a division among the Lutherans of 
Germany. He shows that Luther distrusted both these tendencies, and 
exalted the common life of faith in God and helpfulness to man as the 
very highest possible, to the disparagement of the claims of bishops and 
priests and monks and nuns, who professed to be more holy than 
others, and to the equal disparagement of enthusiasts who claimed to 
be especially favored by the Holy Spirit. There is nothing new 
here; the position of Luther was well known from the beginning; but 
the author has done a good service to the Lutheran church by exhib- 
iting it afresh and by citing so many of Luther’s utterances as to make 
it impressive-— Die Bedeutung der beiden Definitorialordnungen von 
1628 und 1743 fiir die Geschichte des Darmstidter Definitoriums. Eine 
Studie zur Geschichte des hessischen Kirchenrechts. Von Wilhelm 
Diehl. (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; pp. 44; M. 1.60.) Diehl here dis- 
cusses a question of history important chiefly to those who are inter- 
ested in the government of the Lutheran church in Darmstadt. The 
pastors in this state were at one time equally low in scholarship and 
morals. By what means was their character improved, till its present 
excellence was achieved? By certain changes in ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration and in the examination of candidates for the ministry, all look- 
ing to greater strictness. These are set forth in detail, and their good 
effects traced with care.— Edward ZIJrving. Ein biographischer 
Essay. Von Th. Kolde. (Leipzig: Deichert, 1901; pp. iv+ 81; 
M. 1.40.) In this essay Kolde draws only from the well-known works 
on Irving, and chiefly from Mrs. Oliphant, Carlyle, and Jones. The 
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English and American reader therefore will find nothing newinit. But 
he will find a temperate, just, and sympathetic portraiture. Kolde 
regards Irving as “a mighty personality,” “a man of God such as had 
not arisen since Knox, or even since Luther.” He indulges in very little 
criticism of the movement which Irving followed, rather than led, 
though occasionally he shows us that the great man was obedient to 
people of very small natures, some of them shallow enthusiasts, and 
some of them intentional deceivers. I regret that he has not subjected 
the healings, the tongues, and the predictions to a more searching 
investigation. Incidentally he tells us that the Apostolic Catholic 
church, as that which gathered about Irving calls itself, has made great 
numerical gains in Germany in recent years, and is proving more suc- 
cessful there than in England, its native home.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Papst Alexander VIII. und der Wiener Hof 1689-1691. Nach den 
Bestanden des K. und K. Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs und des Fiirst- 
lich Lichtensteinischen Archivs in Wien dargestellt von Sigismund, 
Freiherrn von Bischoffshausen. (Stuttgart: Roth, 1900; pp. xiv-+ 188; 
M. 3.) The author has made excellent use of manuscript materials 
which are preserved in the public and private archives of Vienna. He 
has carefully traced the relations existing between the papal curia and 
the imperial court during the pontificate of Alexander VIII., and 
endeavored to determine the various influences which rendered the 
pope more and more hostile to the emperor, until, just on the pope’s 
death, the emperor had given orders to break off all diplomatic rela- 
tions with him. The death of Alexander, however, changed the whole 
situation. The hostile and offensive attitude of Alexander VIII. 
toward the emperor was determined very largely by his struggle with 
Louis XIV., and by the nepotism which he practiced. When Alex- 
ander VIII. was elected he received as an unfortunate legacy from his 
predecessor, Innocent XI., a bitter struggle with France. This strug- 
gle had been precipitated by the publication of the so-called “ Gallican 
liberties” in 1682. Although Louis XIV. was paramount in Europe, 
Innocent XI. did not hesitate to resist the claims of the French church. 
Alexander VIII. spent his pontificate in trying to make peace with 
Louis XVI. and the French church, but only on the condition that the 
rights of the papacy be preserved. His desire to conciliate Louis XIV. 
made it impossible for him to avoid giving offense in many little ways to 
the emperor, Leopold. The nepotism of the pope also stood in the way 
of many of the emperor’s wishes. The policy of Alexander is justified 
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by the fact that his successor was able to win the victory in his struggle 
with France, while no evil effects resulted from the temporary quarrel 
with the emperor.— La Faculté de Théologie de Paris et ses Docteurs les 
plus célébres. Par Abbé P. Feret. Epoque moderne. Tome second : 
XVI* siécle. Revue littéraire. (Paris: Picard, 1901; pp. vi+ 422; 
fr. 7.50.) This is a brief and dry account of the writings of more than 
one hundred of the theological professors of Paris during the sixteenth 
century. As might have been expected, all the writings were polemical, 
and therefore have little more than an antiquarian interest for us. The 
author himself admits, as have other Catholic writers before him, that 
the French Protestants of the sixteenth century wrote much better than 
did their Catholic opponents. Of all the works discussed by M. Feret 
the sermons seem most interesting, chiefly because they reveal the 
bizarre taste of the pulpit of that time.—OLIveR J. THATCHER. 


Giovanni Baptista de Rossi, Founder of the Science of Christian 
Archeology, by T. J. Shahan (New York : Cathedral Library Associa- 
tion; pp. 78; $0.20); Christian Education in the First Centuries, by 
Eugene Magevny (zdid.; pp. 66; $0.10). These two brochures are 
two interesting contributions to two subjects of perennial importance. 
All students of the origins of Christian art and literature welcome 
information concerning de Rossi, and Dr. Shahan has given in his neat 
little pamphlet a very fascinating account of the great archeologist. 
The origin and development of Christian education — 33-476 A. D. 
— are vividly sketched by the author of the second pamphlet.-— J. W. 
MONCRIEF. 


Wie kann der Protestantismus iiber den Katholizismus siegen? Von 
Karl Erdmann. (Berlin : Walther, 1900 ; pp. 46 ; M.o.90.) The writer 
of this essay thinks that the Protestants will overcome the Catholic 
church when they abandon all theological doctrines which they now 
hold in common with it. They must abandon the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of the deity of Christ, of inspiration, of miracles, of hell, and 
of Satan. So long as they believe in miracles of any kind, they will 
lead the people into the Catholic fold, for there is no difference 
between the biblical miracles and the ecclesiastical miracles. But, 
further, if the Protestants come to regard Jesus as a mere man, how- 
ever good and great, they will have to revise his ethical teachings and 
adapt them to our present knowledge of right and wrong. Accord- 
ingly, the writer enumerates the chief points at which the Sermon on 
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the Mount goes astray. The title of the treatise ought to be: “ How 
Can the Protestants Most Quickly Surrender the World to the Catho- 
lics ?””— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Wie ist der Kampf um die Bedeutung der Person und des Wirkens Jesu 
2u beendigen? Zweite Streitschrift fiir den Frieden der Kirche. Von Emil 
Sulze. (= Hefte zur Christlichen Welt,” No. 48.) (Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1901; pp. 56; M.o.go.) This little pamphlet is a spirited defense of the 
“Christianity of Jesus” against the assaults of modern atheism. The 
author, at the outset, distinguishes sharply between the Christianity as 
it has found expression in the generally accepted doctrines of the church 
and the teachings of Jesus concerning God and his kingdom. It is 
the latter that he defends; for the former he believes there is no defense 
possible. He contends that the Christianity of our day can dispense 
with the doctrine of the Trinity and also with the Christology of the 
old church. Both doctrines have served their purpose in that they 
fixed the attention upon God as the author of salvation. But they 
have, he reasons, also removed God and Jesus so far from the human 
soul that a hierarchy became necessary. He deplores the fact that the 
Protestant movement of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
not more radical in its opposition against these doctrines. There has, 
in consequence, grown up in Protestantism a theological hierarchy, from 
which the Christianity of our day must emancipate itself, if it would 
save itself from religious and ethical bankruptcy. The atheism of our 
day can only be successfully combated, he thinks, by completing the 
work, begun by Luther, in the domain of theology, and in this way 
bring to a more general acceptance the non-dogmatic Christianity of 
Jesus. The pamphlet is a fair sample of a large body of irenic litera- 
ture now being written in Germany.—System der christlichen Hoffnung. 
Von Gottlob Mayer. (Leipzig: Deichert, 1900; pp. vi+ 230; M. 3.) 
The author is of the opinion that the doctrine of the Christian’s hope 
has not received the full treatment in speculative theology that it ought 
to have received, in view of the well-known fact that Christianity is 
preéminently the religion of hope. In the book before us he has given 
us the result of a close and thorough study of the whole subject of 
Christian hope, both as to its biblical and psychological basis, and as to 
its practical usefulness in everyday life.—ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 








